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That fine things are fairly 
unchanging, 1s the story 
told by these two pictures 
of an identical scene. Bath 
portray New York's smart- 
est club, its proudest motor 
car. One was painted 
twelve years after the other. 


The Most Distinguishing Mark 


of the Afost Distinguished Motor Car 


ete 


UPERLATIVES are singularly apt when ap- 

S plied to the fender lamps that are Pierce- 

“ Arrow . . so intimately are these a part of 
eM, America’s finest motor car. 


i in Behind that title, so hard-earned 
(which otherwise would be sheer arrogance), is 
the prided handwork of masters in coachcraft . . 
the second generation of whom are today en- 
gaged in the creation of Pierce-Arrow finenesses. 






Pierce- Arrow reflects, also, the thinking of 
many great engineers, and the management of 


men who put reputation before all things, in 
the trusteeship that is theirs to preserve. 


Should it appear that an exaggerated rev- 
erence for ideals is present here, the product it- 
self bears even greater testimony to this very 
genuine attitude. 


Pierce-Arrow today finds expression in three 
new groups of automobiles, which, for sheer 
beauty and distinction, were not conceivable 
without great tradition to draw upon and a 
patrician pride to inspire. 








rELEBRCE-ARSE 


32 to 144-inch Wheelbases . . $2695 to $6250 at Buffalo 
(Custom-built Models up to $10,000 


Three New Groups of Straight Eights. . 
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© 1930, Kittinger Company 


The dignity of old world designs given 


moderncomfort and utility by Kittinger 





...and what an interesting and useful 
companion for the lounging chair 


KITTING 


Distinctive Furni 











nteresting (Furniture Reflects 
WNew Interest in Home Building 


[ NFLUENCED by old 
world masterpieces, this selected group 
of Kittinger reproductions lends new 
dignity and charm to present-day home 


building. 


A sofa of the Italian Renaissances 
executed by Kittinger in solid walnut, 
rendered modernly comfortable with 
finest curled hair upholstery and down- 
filled cushions . . . an exquisitely carved 
Tudor oak fireside chest of many uses, 
copied in detail even to the grapevine 
and Tudor rose design ... a stately 
chair with linenfold panel back famous 
in English period designing . . . a beau- 
tifully proportioned coffee table of 
Charles II influences in walnut with 
carved top, drop leaves, and gatelegs 
that» arouse comment for beauty and 
utility ... all pieces of authentic design 
and finest craftsmanship, priced within 


the reach of modest incomes. 


You can add similar Kittinger groups 
to different rooms throughout your 
home...steadily replacing furniture that 
has outgrown. its usefulness in present- 
day standards of living. There are over 
six hundred pieces in thes Kittinger line 
...all of heirloom design and workman- 
ship...principally in solid walnut, ma- 
hogany, oak and maple. 


Visit our nearest showroom...either 
alone or with your decorator or dealer 
if you desire’... and let our representa- 
tives help you ino a careful selection 
within your means. In New York~at 
205 East 42d St.; in Chicago—at 453 
East Erie St.; in Los Angeles—at Factory 
Showroom, 1300 S. Goodrich Blvd.; in 
Buffalo—at Factory Showroom., 1893 
North Elmwood Ave. For literature, 
address Dept. 204, North Elmwood 
Ave., Buffalo, N.Y. 
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in the shops 








Window 


Mary Jackson Lee will show 
you on these pages each month 
the best of the new things found 
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Shopping 


We cannot purchase for you, but 

Sor your convenience the address 
of the shop mentioned is given at 
the end of each item 
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THE boudoir clock in Figure 1 
has a suggestion of the modern 
in its simple case —a block of 
glass — which allows you to look 
directly into the works. It comes 
in clear glass, peacock-blue, rose, 
yellow, or green to fit in with the 
usual range of bedroom colors. 





FIG. I 


About 23” square, it is an excellent 
size for desk or dressing table, and 
it has a twenty-four-hour move- 
ment that will keep excellent 
time. It happens to be quite 
miraculously inexpensive, $4.25, 
postpaid, but in spite of the price 
it is so good-looking that one 
might give it as a little congratu- 
lation gift to some sweet girl 
graduate. — Amy B. Hiss, 7 West 
Chesapeake Avenue, Towson, 
Maryland. 


THERE are many types of travel- 
ing cases, but all too often they 
are bulky and contain extras 
which we do not actually need. 
That is why the case shown in 
Figure 2 seems one of the best 
we have ever come across. It is 
small, compact, and flexible, and 
if you do not happen to want the 
furnishings it contains you may 
get it unfurnished and put in 
your own toilet articles. The zip- 
per fastening is always convenient 
and especially so in this case, 








since it opens down the side as 
well as across the top, which 
makes everything very easy to 
get at. This is the sort of case a 
man would really use and appre- 
ciate, and women who are travel- 
ing light and must dispense with 
elaborate toilet paraphernalia 
would be equally appreciative. 
It comes in fine shark-grained 
leather, black or brown, and it is 
lined with moisture-proof cloth, 
with a side pocket for face cloth 
and soap. The fittings include a 
military brush, toothbrush tube, 
comb, shaving-brush tube, toilet- 
water bottle, and a covered box for 
shaving and dental creams. There 
is also room for other small arti- 
cles to be tucked in. The price, 
unfitted, is $5.00, or $6.95 with the 
fittings. In genuine black pin seal, 
the price is $8.65, unfitted, and 
$10.65 fitted. These prices in- 
clude postage. — DanieEL Low & 
CompPANny, Salem, Massachusetts. 





NOTHING that I can at the 
moment think of contributes more 
to the spirit of a party than appro- 
priate favors. So if you’re giving 





a bon vovage party, — and what 
is more hilarious? — how about 
the place cards in Figure 3? 
Each one is a jolly little wooden 
steamer tied up with a tiny packet 
of candies in gay red, white, and 
blue pleated Cellophane. I must, 
as usual, warn you that the photo- 
graph does n’t half do it justice, 
because it does n’t show the colors, 
but it does look very jaunty, to my 
way of thinking. The name is to be 
written on the card at the upper 
right. Over all this measures 
about 33” long, so that a number 
of them would be effective on a 
table. Postpaid, they are $9.50 
a dozen.— Le Moucuorr, 757 
Madison Avenue, N. Y.C. 


DISTINCTIVE, with a slight 
peasant feeling, and yet with more 
sophistication, is the German 
‘rustic linen’ in Figure 4. It is 
made of oyster-color round-thread 
linen crash with colored stitching 
forming the gay plaids which 
make a charming background for 
any of your favorite pottery and 
colored glass. There are four color 
combinations — blue-green, __yel- 
low-blue, yellow-green, and red- 
blue. One could n’t possibly say 
what one is most entertaining, but 





FIG. 4 


I like the blue-green. However, 
with blue glass the red-blue would 
be stunning. The colors are fast 
and the linen launders most satis- 
factorily. It is of such excellent 
quality that it will give year after 
year of hard service. You will 
perhaps be relieved to find that 
these sets are made for real tables 
and real families, with a generosity 
of size that men, particularly, like 
very much. The 63” x 80” cloth, 
with a dozen 18” napkins, is 
$26.00. The 63” x go” cloth, with 
a dozen 18” napkins, is $29.00, 
and the 63” x 108” cloth, with 
a dozen 18” napkins, is $32.00. 
These prices include postage. 
Mossé, Inc., 750 Fifth Avenue, 
WT. 





A LUXURY, perhaps, but a nec- 
essary luxury, are special blankets 
for this time of year. With a 
minimum of bulk and weight, they 
give that touch of warmth that is 
essential to comfortable dreams, 
even in midsummer. And now 
they come in such luscious colors, 
— green, lavender, peach, blue, 
rose, and gold, —to blend with 
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the fresh-toned sheets. Some very 
fine ones | have found are all 
wool, about the weight of dress 
flannel, and are bound at the ends 
with matching satin ribbon. They 
are as soft as soft, and if properly 
washed will remain so indefinitely. 
In the single- or twin-bed size, 
60” x 84”, they cost $5.44 each, 
while the full size, 72’’ x 84”, is 
$6.44. These prices include de- 
livery east of the Mississippi. 
West of that point, postage is 
extra. — R. H. Macy & Con- 
PANY, 34th Street and Broadway, 
NOY. 


REFRESHING in pattern and in 
color is the Wedgwood plate in 
Figure 5. The drawing is up-to- 
date, yet quaint; the blue of the 
lily-of-the-valley — or is it bleed- 
ing heart? — and the orange of 
the daisies, as well as the green 
leaves and stems, are clear and 
effective against the creamy body, 
but are so restrained in quantity 
as not to be tiresome. | would 
forecast that a luncheon table set 
with it, perhaps even with a cen- 
trepiece of the always lovely cal- 
endula and bachelors’ buttons, 


would be quite breath-taking. So 





FIG. § 


that you really could see the de- 
sign, I’ve shown only a plate, but 
this is an open pattern with a 
variety of pieces. The 10” plates 
are $15.00 a dozen, the 94” plates 
are $14.00; the 8” size is $12.00, 
while the 6” size is $10.00. Cream 
soup plates and saucers are $28.00 
a dozen. After-dinner coffee cups 
and saucers are $16.00 a dozen, 
while teacups in the graceful 
Wedgwood shape, with saucers, 
are $18.00 a dozen. This is the 




















Twenty-six piece set (8 teaspoons, 4 knives, 4 forks, 4 bouillon 
spoons, 4 individual salad forks, 2 tablespoons ) $38. And for only 
$055 the hostess can purchase a correct, formal service for eight. 

Orchid is now on exhibition at your jeweler’s. See it at your 
earliest opportunity, and write for the beautifully illustrated Orchid 
Book which tells you the full story of the new pattern. Also let 


us send you “Correct Table Silver —Its Choice and Use” —a 


book of valuable suggestions on the selection of an adequate 


silver service. Se y ame ¢ 
ce. end your name and The knife and fork shown here are 


the new “‘Viande”’ (trade mark) 


address and thirty cents to Dept. 
4 type. Made exclusively by the Inter- 


H. ——— 6-30 and both ae these at- national Silver Company. The con- 
ventional long-bladed knife and 


tractive books will be mailed to you, dinner fork also are made in Orchid. 


SLE RLING; .. 


DIVISION 
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Here is the superb Orchid Tea Service. Note the unusual grace of 
line and charm of detail. What a magnificent gift for a bride. 
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Shopping 





at O1SONS 


NOVELTY 
ASH TRAY 
This good natured 


pelican's roomy 
pouch can beutilized 
as an ash receiver or 
cigarette holder. 
Made of statuary 
bronze or composi- 
tion silver. 


$1.95 





PINCH 
BOTTLE 


Matching Glasses 


Danish hand-blown 
green glass with ex- 
quisite overlays of 
genuine pewter ina | 
classic grape cluster | 
motif by the famous 
studios of Just | 
Andersen. 


Bottle ....... $7.50 | 


Glasses $1.75 ea. 





can be purchased 
separately Wc. ee % 


Oliver A. Olson 
COMPANY 
Broadway at 79th Street, N. Y. 




















FLOWER VASES FROM MURANO 


Centre Crystal and Gold $18.00 
Right Amber and Blue Trim 16.00 
Left Venetian Green 12.50 


Expressage Collect 
MRS. WILTBANK 


764 Madison Avenue New York City 


| kind of china one might purchase 
| for one’s self, or for a nice usable 

wedding gift, if you have that 
| problem on your mind. Prices 
| include packing; express is col- 
| lect. — THe LittLe GALLERY, 29 
| West 56th Street, N. Y.C. 


| JUST the other day I had a letter 
| from someone who thought she 
| would try out ‘this modernism’ 
| in a summer house and wanted 
| some small pieces to start with. 

If one is interested in the par- 
| ticular phase of modernism that 
| emphasizes practical unadorned 
simplicity, surely there is no place 
for which it is better adapted than 
a country house. Take the nest 
| of tables in Figure 6 — they are 
made of unfinished solid maple 
and stand squarely and firmly on 
| the straight edges that serve as 
| legs. You can see, can you not, 
| how comfortably they would 

hobnob with the Early American 














Carry Your Own INDIVIDUAL ROBE 
for Charabanc and Steamer 
About 38 x 60 inches. Countless colors. $15.50 postpaid 


“Avoca” Handwoven Irish Woolens 
CaRot Brown, Importer 91 B Charles St., Boston 











or other simple things one is likely 
to have in the country. These are 
jolly when they are stained or 
painted, with the lining and the 
edges in a contrasting color. A 
black outside with a red lining is a 
stunning combination, but per- 
haps it is so familiar as to be a 
little tame. You may indulge your 
fancy as you like. | prefer the 
light maple stained finish, with 
black bandings or an entire lining 
of color. Unfinished, the nest of 
three, packed ready to ship by 
express collect, is $21.50. Finish- 
ing costs $6.00 additional. The 
top table measures 9” x 18” and 
stands 21” high, so that all are use- 
ful for such social gatherings as 
oneanticipates for vacation time.— 
CoLORTONE FURNITURE SuHops, 
Inc., 193 Lexington Ave., N. Y.C. 


WHATEVER we may think of 
the Soviet government, we must 
all agree in admiring the stunning 


Genuine Mapte— Unfinished 
Furniture for every room may 
be finished to your order. 


| Hitchcock Chair . $14.50 
Chippendale Mirror 14.00 
Duncan Phyfe Table 29.00 


Crated, F. O. B. New York 


HEARTHSTONE 
FURNITURE COMPANY. mc 


224 East 57th Street-Aéu: 

















UNIQUE SUMMER BAGS 








Chinese hand- 
carved 10’bone 
top. Material 
Skinner's crepe 
in all white or 
tyed and dyed 
any sha e,— 
coral, jade, etc. 


Scarf 20” x 45” 
to match any 
bag — $6.50. 
AMY B. HISS 
Maryland 


Price $12.50 


Towson 























CHASER VERDAY ART 


a A Advising—A New el ene ay tem 
Limited Enrollment. References equired. 
739 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 











ESTABLISHED 1810 


‘ 











3220 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 
Also on display at 509 MADISON AVENUE, New York City 


OUR feathered 
friends will appre- 
ciate this graceful Bird 
Bath and their grateful 
songs will add much to 
the pleasure of your gar- 
den. A bench, a colorful 
jat—or any of the Gal- 
loway productions for 
Garden, Sunroom or 
Porch give that essential 
touch of enduring 
beauty. 


Catalog on request. 





Specialists 


Furnishings 
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Genuine Reed Furniture 
Weare constantly Furnishing Prominent Homes, Hotels, Clubs, and 


Yachts with Distinctive Reed Furniture—our Exclusive Designs. 


WEATHERPROOF FURNITURE FOR THE OUTDOORS 


New Catalogue of Reed Furniture sent for 25c 


ceeiaiss,. The REED SHOP Inc. 


117 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 





Imported 
Decorative 
Febrics 
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IN THE BUILDING of a house you 
can make sure of complete satis- 
faction only by sharing with the 
architect the responsibilities of 
planning and specification. A 
home must be much more than a 
beautiful residence. Its arrange- 
ments must suit exactly your in- 
dividual mode of living. Its equip- 
ment must reflect your own good 
judgment. By giving added charm 
toa home and by assuring the per- 
fect operation of its parts, Sargent 


Hardware will help you realize 




















your fondest aims in building. 

If you are planning to build, 
send for our free illustrated book- 
let, “Hardware for Utility and 
Ornamentation.” You will find it 
interesting and instructive. Here 
is shown a Colonial rim lock 


authentically reproduced. A strap 


an 
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~~ Sutestor doors in the English residence, this Sargent 
Eli. se is particularly appropriate. Adapted from an 
zabethan original, it is wrought of enduring bronze. 
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Hardware may reflect 


your own good judgment 





This interesting interpretation of English architecture is substantial, comfortable and, 
above all, livable. Seeburger & Rabenold, Architects, Philadelphia. 

hinge of wrought-iron finish 

adapted from the Spanish. Knobs, 

escutcheons, latches, knockers 

that are entirely appropriate for 

early American or English or 


Norman architecture. 


Of solid brass or bronze, the 


lasting, smooth operation of 








Sargent Hardware can be taken 


On the entrance door is used this special Sargent de- 
sign, solid, permanent and artistic. It connects with 
the rugged Sargent cylinder lock. 


for granted. Its excellent quality 
removes all danger of rust- 
streaked woodwork, sagging 


With 


Sargent Hardware, doors continue 


hinges, worn-off surfaces. 


to latch exactly. Knobs turn easily 
and quietly. And Sargent locks 


give maximum security. A com- 








plete installation of Sargent Hard- 


ware will reflect your own good 


A Sargent lever handle in the Yarmouth design, used on 

interior as well as certain exterior doors, gives a grace- 

ful and unusual touch, thoroughly in agreement with 
the dwelling. 


judgment and prove itself a per- 
manent, worth-while investment. 


SARGENT 


LOCKS AND HARDWARE 


Sargent & Company, 29 Water 


Street, New Haven, Connecticut. 
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Write for 
free photos! 


Dale’s quality lighting fixtures are 
sold on the “ Direct-to-You” Plan 
at a substantial saving. All styles 
and periods. Write for photographs 
stating type of house. Address 


z Dept. No. 2. 


= 


st DALE 
| LIGHTING FIXTURE COMPANY 
103 WEST I3™ ST.MENry 
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Slipper Chair and Rocker 


HIS chair and rocker are authentic, 

hand made reproductions, faithfully 
copied from interesting originals. They 
are only 28” in height and the seats are 
just 14” from the floor. Made in Maple, 
finished in either Antique Maple, Walnut 
or Mahogany, with split seats, and decora- 
tive as well as useful. The chair is $10. 
and the rocker $12. f. o. b. Harrisonburg, 
Virginia. Undoubtedly you will want both 
Pieces. 

Our literature is just full of inter- 

esting pieces which our craftsmen 

reproduce by hand. Shall we send 

you a copy of our complete cata- 





logue? Enclose twenty-five cents, 
com or stamps, to cover cost of 
mailing. 


VIRGINIA CRAFTSMEN, INC. 
Harrisonburg, Virginia 
Authentic handmade reproductions of antiques 
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| lacquer trays shown in Figure 7 

which are shipped to this country 
| from Russia. Their coloring is 
| quite gorgeous and it is difficult to 
believe that they are really as 
economical and practical to use as 
the more ordinary trays we are 
accustomed to buying. They 
come in several different sizes in 








| FIG. 7 


black, red, or green, with flower 
or print design, and with either a 
pie-crust or plain oval edge. The 
lacquer is impervious to spilt 
alcohol or burning cigarettes, 
which, at times, is a decided asset, 
as is also the fact that the trays 
are very solid and do not buckle. 
Here is just what hostesses ought 
to want in sixes or eights in the 
three colors for Sunday-evening 
entertaining. The largest size, 
27’ x 22’’, comes with the pie- 
crust edge only and costs $11.00. 
The other sizes may be had in 
| either pie-crust or plain oval style 
| at the following prices — 21” x 27” 





for $6.50, 18” x 14” for $5.50, 
14” x 11” for $4.00. These prices 
include packing, but express will 
be collect. — EN1D JOHNSON, 420 
Boylston Street, Boston. 


DRESSING by yellow candle- 
light is almost a myth, so fast 
have modern inventions simpli- 
fied, or complicated, life. But 
candles have n’t lost their fasci- 
nation. The one in Figure 8 is n’t 
real, but at least it is entirely 
danger proof. It’s just a variation 
of a flashlight: by turning the 
candle you switch on the light. 
It seems to me such a cunning and 
convenient little bedside light to 
use when you have n’t alamp close 
at hand. And can’t you imagine 





FIG. 8 


that a child of six or seven, just 
beginning to go about the house 
in the dark, would simply love it? 
Going up to bed alone in the dark 
would lose all its terrors if this were 
in hand. The candle is, of course, 

















AEROLUX 


VENTILATING 





\ eo ony Shades make your porch a 
cooler, more delightful place to 
entertain or relax...in pleasant pri- 
vacy. Full ventilating . . . permitting free 
air circulation, yet excluding sun glare 
and heat. Attractive, weatherproof col- 
ors... solid tones, vertical or horizontal 
stripes. Easy to hang and adjust; will 
not whip in wind. Standard sizes fit 
most porches. At better department and 
furniture stores. 


Free booklet: ** Better Porches," 
on request 
THE AEROSHADE COMPANY 
3011 Oakland Ave. Waukesha, Wis. 


























EARLY 
AMERICAN 
WALLPAPER 


Send for our port- 
folio collection of 
. authentic copies of 
; Colonial and Early 

oh American Wall- 
* paper. Prices range 
f from 75 cents to 
$2 50 a roll, all sun-tested colorings. An 
historical background with each paper. 
$1.00 deposit required. 

Money refunded upon return of samples. 


A. H. JACOBS COMPANY 


Department C 


119 Ww. 33rd Street, New York City 











For Graduation 


Charming gifts in imported 
jewelry F rom $2.00 up. 
as Peek-In Gift Shop a 
124 Mt. Vernon St. Boston. Mass. 













materials, 





Comfortable Wheelbarrow 


Chaise Longue—for the 
Terrace — covered with 
sunfast and waterproof 


TERRACE, ROOFGARDEN, YACHT 
and SUN PARLOR FURNITURE 


of DISTINCTION 












We are makers of Wicker furniture for the new Breakers, of 
Palm Beach, The Dunes Club, Miami Biltmore, Hotel Com- 
modore and most prominent clubs and homes in America. 





FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 


rand Central Wicker Shop Inc 


217 East42 StNew York 





GARDEN SCISSORS 


LY 


In keeping with the latest 
vogue for colors, even the 
humble pruning shears have 
donned a resplendent coat of 
red. They are made of the 
finest steel, most attractively 
set off by red _ lacquered 
handles. 
$1.50 the pair 


YAMANAKA & CO. 
680 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK 
CHICAGO WASHINGTON BOSTON 




















as pied as pow coat, these 
zreen, yellow, blue, mauve, 
stn cocks all bear vivid 
orange tails! sounds giddy but 
is really stunning. 9.00 doz. 
a handsome shaker to match 


5.25 each 


pitt petri, importer 








incorporated 
378 delaware ave., buffalo, D. ¥- 
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Do you offer your guests apologies... 


“Qh, I’m so sorry, dear! It will run clean in just a minute.” 








“Anything else I can get you, dear?” No, thanks. Everything's just fine.” 


or the COMFORTS THEY EXPECT? 


N apology every time guests wash their 
hands! Makes you almost hate to be 
hostess, doesn’t it? 

So unnecessary, too—now that the new 
Chase Copper Water Tubing makes it such 
asimple, economical matter to replace worn- 
out, rusted water pipes. This remarkable 
product does away with slow-running water, 
rust-ruined laundry and costly makeshift 
Pipe repairs for good and all! 

You see, Chase Copper Water Tubing is 
flexible. It comes in long coils that your 
plumber can easily bend to suit the course 
of the water line. Instead of. ripping out 
walls, floors and tiling to lay the 
whole line bare, he usually makes 
a small opening ... perhaps lifts 
one of the floor boards. Then he 
runs the Tubing down through the 
wall... bending it here and there 
(instead of using fittings) when the 
direction changes. Often he doesn’t 





CHASE 


The mark that is 
stamped on all Chase 
plumbing products 


even bother to take out the old rusted pipe 
... just runs the Tubing beside it. When he 
does have to make an occasional joint, 
he uses special Chase Copper Water Tube 
Fittings that.go on quickly. 

Simple, isn’t it? And look what it saves 
—plumber’s time, damage to your house 


...and the many expensive fittings you’d 


need if you used rigid pipe. 

More than that—you ve an absolutely rust- 
proof water system. Chase Copper Water 
Tubing cannot rust, for it’s 99.9% pure 
copper. It will give you clean, clear water 
at full pressure as long as your house stands! 

How much will it cost? That 
depends on your particular water 
system. Just ask your plumber. He'll 
be glad to estimate exactly how 
little it will cost to completely 
modernize your home with Chase 
Copper Water Tubing and Chase 
Copper Water Tube Fittings. 


CHASE COPPER WATER 
TUBING comes in a coil, 
bends around corners, and is 
99.9°% pure copper. Chase 
Copper Water Tube Fittings 
are marked and guaranteed. 


“ “« = “« 


NEW HOUSES. When a 
new house is being built, 
and open walls make pipe 
easy to install— use Chase 


Alpha Brass Pipe. 


CHASE COPPER WATER TUBING 


A PRODUCT OF CHASE BRASS & COPPER CO.—Incorporated—Waterbury, Conn. 


Chase Leaders and Gutters—Chase Bronze Screen Cloth—Chase Plumbing Supplies—Chase Copper and Brass Sheets, Tubes and Rods for every industrial purpose 
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The Hong Kong Club Chair famous throughout 
the Far East, is imported direct to you. Made of 
the finest rattan peel and best construction ever 
put on the market. Height 32”. Seat Depth 
19”. Packed for safe shipment anywhere. 
Specially Priced at $14.50 
Catalogue including many other designs sent 
upon request 


np Isc. 


ORIENTAL IMPORTERS 
323 5th AVENUE, NEW YORK 




















Beautiful and delicately executed 
conventional design in the 18th Cen- 
tury manner. Excellent for Spring 
and summer use. Catalog ‘‘ B”’ on 
request when decorator’s name is 
mentioned. 


\Venezian Art Screen Co.,Inc 


540 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Between 54th and SSth Streets 


THROUGH YOUR DEALER OR DECORATOR 











FAIRYLAND 
FIGURES 


for Lawn and Garden 


Beautifully made of fine terra 
cotta, hand-painted, true to 
Nature. Gnomes, animals, toad- 
stools, delightful 
groups. Send 10 cents 
Jor illustrations 5, 





Hand-made reproductions in brass, 
copper, tin, and pewter of old lan- 
terns, sconces, and wall brackets, with 
candle or electricity. 
“FAIRYLAND COMPANY” 
793 No. Oak Drive, Bronx, N.Y. C. 











The Toddle Dress 
keeps her still a baby 
Hand-smocked and finely 
made in colors. Modestly 

priced $2.00 to $4.00. 

\ Miss Cannon’s Shop 
-} 32 Brattle Street 
Cambridge, Mass. 


















always white, but the holder may 
be brass, or enameled rose, blue, 
green, yellow, or orchid. It stands 
just 53” high. Including the bat- 
tery, the price is $1.00, postpaid, 
and you may purchase replace- 
ments for a very small amount. — 
CHILDHOOD, INc., 215 East 57th 
Street. N. Y=. 


THE fragrance of balsam stirs in 
most of us the happiest memories 
of days spent in the open, so that 
we have but to sniff it to imagine 
ourselves wandering again through 
dark woods where balsam firs lift 
their tips into the hot sunlight. 
Too often balsam pillows are so 
unattractively covered that we 
prefer to forego the pleasure of 
their fragrance rather than keep 
them in sight, but here in Figure 
9 is One whose cover is harmoni- 
ously appropriate. Made of the 
softest shade of green silk, the 
cover is quilted with the pattern 
of three fir trees surrounded by a 
simple border. It is the sort of 
pillow that would feel equally at 
home on a dressy chatse longue ora 





plain library couch. And wher- 
ever you place it there will be 
pleasant memories waiting for you. 
This work is done by the handi- 
capped women of Vermont and 
the pillows are excellently made. 
They measure 13” x 18” x 3” and 
are covered with a fine grade of 
green silk. The price is $8.00, 
postpaid, and the pillows may be 
refilled with fresh balsam for 
fifty cents. — VERMONT Hanor- 
cRAFTS, Woodstock, Vermont. 





CELERY and olives are not new, 
but as hors d’@uvres they are a 
fashion and really ought to be 
served in special dishes like the 
English hors d’ceuvres tray shown 
in Figure 10. With button on- 
ions, anchovies, and the innu- 
merable delectable specialties, 
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Ret-Rac Rucs 


in rich pastels 


Appropriate for bathroom, bedroom 
or sun-parlor, these Ret-Rac Rugs 
have fleecy backgrounds of cotton 
in helio, rose, blue, jade, yellow or 
peach with multicolor rayon motits. 


Guaranteed tub- and sun-fast. 


24 x 36 inches, $ 9.50 each 


24 x 48 inches, 12.50 each 


McCutcheon’s 


FIFTH AVENUE AT 49TH STREET 
Write to DEPT. 50 


or Telephone VOLunteer 1000 


NEW YORK 








A notable display 
of handwrought silverware 
by America’s foremost crafts- 
men, including Arthur J, 
Stone and James T. Wooley 


—at— 


The LITTLE GALLERY 
29 West 56th Street, New York 


Exclusive representatives 
in America for 
Lapparra silverware s 


WEDDING GIFTS 











The traditional beauty and charm 
of the antique and the perfection of 
modern reproduction is found at 


Camopen /nopz Inc 
672 Mavwon Ave. New York 

















HAND WROUGHT LIGHTING FIXTURES BY 
JAMES R.MARSH & COMPANY 
ESSEX FELLS NEW JERSEY 


NEW YORK DISPLAY 541 MADISON AVE 



















SPOOL 
BEDS 


Hand Turned 


E, E. Burroughs Co. 
Conway, S. 6. 











CLARENCE H. WHITE 

SCHODL or PHOTGGRAPHY 
Small classes offering training for artistic pho- 
tography. Catalogue. Mrs. Clarence H. white, 
Director, 460 West 144th St., New York. 
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Vista opened by selective cut- 
ting at “Pioneer Point Farm,” 
estate of Mrs. John J. Raskob, 
Centreville, Md. Beneath the 
forest monarchs a wealth of the 
more decorative small trees and 
shrubs has been preserved. 
















Landmarks to the Science Way 


The care and protection of trees, whether singly or in large 


PRTC: Ta 





roups, is a phase of estate ownership offering ever greater 
2 - = 





interest to those appreciating the value and satisfaction of 





healthy, vigorous, sightly trees. 





Nowadays those who are critical of results are turning more and 





more to Bartlett for expert guidance in this highly technical 








practice and service. To do so costs no more but to do so insures 








your receiving the most advanced method and highly developed 






r= 
The Bartlett Way 


© 9 54 ling genius of Science. Why take the continued health of your 


technic of an organization guided at every stage by the control- 





trees for granted? Now is the time to consult us about your 






program. Address Stamford, Conn., or branch office nearest you. 









JheEA.BARTLETT TREE EXPERT COMPANY 


Operating also the Bartlett School of Tree Surgery, and the Bartlett Tree Research Laboratories 
HOME OFFICE: STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT Ht 

Branch offices : ‘s 
Philadelphia Chicago Boston Pittsfield, Mass. Danbury, Conn, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Orange, N. J. White Plains Westbury, L. I. Wilmington, Del. 






BARTLETT 














THE HOUSE 


BEAUTIFUL 























Window 
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TWO-PURPOSE COATS 
Equally effective as costume coats, with 
frocks in the same color, or simply as 
summer wraps. Many materials and col- 
ors. Also offered with quilted lining, 
outside plain. The coats, in crepe, each 
$45.00. The jacket, $30.00. Write for 
catalog showing bed coverings, 
pillows, robes and baby things. { 


WITHERS “cts xy. ° 














ANTIQUES 


Interior Decorators 


BOSTWICK-TREMAN, INC. 
694 Madison Avenue 
New York City 





recipes for which every hostess 
guards with her very life, they 
usher in a dinner with a zest that 
lasts the evening. As the picture 
shows you, this arrangement con- 
sists of an oval wooden tray, of 
walnut, with seven partitions of a 
mellow white china bordered in 
blue. It is 17” long and 12” wide 
and sells for $35.00, express col- 
lect. This is formal enough for 
a pretty highly organized town 
house, but it would be quite at 
home in a simple country place. 
For that reason, and also because 
it has such a distinctive, ‘you 
never saw anything just like me 
before’ air, it would make a mar- 
velous wedding present. No one 
would ever have two of them, and 
almost anyone would adore using 
it. — Atice H. Marks, 19 East 
52nd Street, N. Y.C. 


SLOWLY, but ever so surely, 
umbrella stands are creeping 
back into use. A hall may look 
very formal and smart without 
one, but the arrival of a caller on 
a rainy day always means a dash 
to the kitchen, unless you prefer 
nonchalantly to allow your floors, 
rugs, and even wallpaper to be 
ruined by a dripping ‘portable 
pent house.’ Self-defense, per- 
haps it was, that prompted some 
clever person to design the um- 
brella stand in Figure 11. At 
any rate it serves a splendid pur- 
pose, and, unbelievably, it even 
has flair. It is made of tin, enam- 
eled dull black and accented with 
lines and rosettes of dull gold. 


ee — — 


You can see, can’t you, that it has 
a Directoire feeling? And can’t 
you imagine it on a black and 
white linoleum or tile floor? One 
might make it an important point 
in an entrance vestibule and quite 
forget its real responsibilities. It 














FIG. II | 


is 193’ 
stands 213” high. Ready to send | 
by express collect, the price is | 
$18.00.— Mrs. WILTBANK, 764 | 
Madison Avenue, N. Y.C. 


wide and | 


1" 
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long by 6, 


FAUCETS are primarily utilita- | 
rian, but there isn’t any reason | 
why they should n’t be orna- | 
mental as well. In the kitchen, | 
. | 
perhaps, severity should rule, but | 
in the garden, surely, and in the | 
flower-room or sunroom, we may 
permit ourselves a little amuse- | 
ment. ‘Mistress Mary, quite Kae 





Gravy Boat and Stand 
in Sheffield Plate, } pint 
capacity, $10.00 


Platters and Vegetable 
Dishes to match are 
quite inexpensive. 


21 EAST 55th ST. » NEW YORK 








Gifts for 
June 
Occasions 


Orrefors glass 
perfume bottle in 
etched crystal — 
one of a pair — 
designed by the 
renowned 
Edward Hald. 6” 
high, $9 each. 


Write for Booklet 


795 Madison Avenue 
i Y at 67th Street 
AUMAN New York City 


MAIL ORDERS FILLED 























Liiy Pool ORNAMENTS 
~ of Cast Iron 
Special Offer! 
Frog,turtle 
and aquatic 
bird asillus- 


trated to one 

zs address, & Ibs. 

9ce $/ “~ postpaid $2.50 
Life-size iron 


figures, enam 
eled in natural colors for pool or bird bath. 
Frog 5” long 90c; Turtle 4, 75c; Aquatic Bird 
6”, $1.25 — All prices postpaid. 

A. H. PATCH, Inc. Craft Dept. 
56 Black Hawk Park Clarksville, Tenn. 


4SK FOGR CATALOG showing garden orna- 
ments, pedestals, sun dials, gazing globes, pottery. 








portable wheelbarrow 
chaise longue 

of stick reed in green or natural 

color. complete with mois- 

ture-proof cushions in plain or 

flowered fabric. 


bockwell shop 


interior decorators 


306 east 59th street 
new york city 


195 east avenue 
rochester, n. y. 


60" long 
30” wide 









$75.00 
crating 
included 
express collect 





Andirons of Distinction 


Add greatly to the 
charm of your fire- 
place — No. 27 il 
lustrated are hand 
wrought iron, half 
Polished, 24” high, 
shank 17” deep. 








Faithful Reproduction of Early American 
Original i 
Specially priced at $30 without bar. Express collect 


ARNOLD & NORTH, Inc. 


203 East 43rd Street New York City 





























SCHOOL OF 


HORTICULTURE 


FOR WOMEN 


FLORICULTORE, LANDSCAPE DESIGN, 
Fruit GROWING, POULTRY, ETC. 








Two-year Diploma Course begins September 
16th. Excellent positions open to graduates. 
Short Summer Course, August Ist to 29th. 
Address, The Director, Box B, Ambler, Pa. 














The Regina 
83 years experience in heating and ventilating 





New Artistry in Radiator 
Concealment 


Radiator Cabinets sized to any 
need and designed to harmonize 
with all modish interiors. Avail- 
able froma wide variety of models. 





TUTTLE & BAILEY MFG. CO. 
441 Lexington Ave. New York City 





BABY’S FIRST 
SHOES METALIZED 
2a rs ~ a « bil- 
{Appearaneid “Metal. A 
Lasting Remembrance. ? 
Treasured Keepsake. Gilt, 
Silver or Copper Finishes 
$6.00 Each, Prepaid 
SHOE METALIZING CO. 
New York City 





Suite 305, 7 E. 42d St. 














ETCHINGS’ well-known 

artists, $5 and up. 
Beautiful selection of subjects. Send 10c ( scamps) 
for illustrated copy of “Recent Etchings’ ’Dept. 





Etchers Guild, 366 Broadway, N. Y. 
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Scotty Cape Cod Bon Voyage 


A Packet of Note Paper 
for a guest room, a week-end 
trip, ora bridge prize. One- 
half quire of French plaid 
stationery with patterned 
envelope lining to match 
the covers. 

$1.10 Postage paid 
Sold in exclusive shops or direct 


Amy Drevenstedt 
31 East Tenth Street 
New York City 











TRES JOLIE! 
For your closet, unique hangers 
covered with checked gingham, 
in various colors . . . $1.00 each 
For the boudoir ... a gingham 
laundry bag shaped with girl's 
head. . . choice of color. . . $5.50 
Parcel Post Prepaid 
NEW YORK EXCHANGE 
FOR WOMAN’S WORK 


541 Madison Avenue New York 
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trary’ is the theme of the handle 
of this faucet, Figure 12, while the 
spout is encrusted with her flow- 
ers. The model was made by Joan 
Gichner Kendall, of the faculty of 
the Rhinehart School of the Mary- 





FIG. 12 


land Institute of Art. The mech- 
anism of the thing, the washers, 
valves, and so on, are standard 
and can be repaired by any 
plumber in case, after long use, a 
leak develops. This faucet is 
made of the first-grade brass with 
just a bit of copper to enrich the 
color. Use will give it a patina 
that will make it triply attrac- 
tive. Mistress Mary stands 5” 
high. Postpaid, this will be sent 
anywhere in the United States for 
$8.00. — MaALcotm’s, 524 North 
Charles Street, Baltimore, Maryland. 


WE all know the sort of garden 
hose reel that must be entirely un- 
wound before the hose can be 


used, and we have been thankful 
for even this inconvenient 
rangement for handling an awk- 
ward problem. Here, however, in 
Figure 13, is a reel with all the ad- 


vantages of the old type but minus | 


its disadvantages. This ‘Real 
Reel’ allows the hose to be at- 
tached to the faucet and then un- 
wound as much or as little as we 
like, both ends being available at 
all times. So no longer need we 
get inextricably snarled up in 
python-like coils of hose whenever 
we wish to water the garden or 
wash the automobile. No longer 
need we drag its weight after us in 
order to connect it with another 
faucet. All we need do is wind up 
the reel, change the connection, 
and there we ready for the 


are, 


TG 


ar- | 








FIG. I3 


enjoyment we all get from wield- 
ing a hose provided we can be 
spared the effort of struggling 
with its knots and kinks. The 
reel is compact, weighing about 
twenty pounds, and is shipped 
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* * 
Fine reproduction of a Highboy — in minia- 


ture size to hold a multitude of childish 
things. It is 60” high — in Maple, $225. In 
Pine $175. 

Send for illustrated leaflet S 





57th Street 
York 


215 East 
New 


CHIS 























GardenFurniture 
kee oom 


This cast iron 
chair, Lily design, 
is one which ap- 
peals to those 
looking for both 
beauty and com- 
fort. Write for 
booklet showing 
many other de- 
signs. 


EDWARDR.BARTO&CO. 
833 Lexington Ave. New York, N.Y. 














BALL BRASSES 
equal best originals in 
hand-workmanship, de- 
tail, design, appearance 
of age and genuineness 
of antique color. Make, 
match, copy or repair 
anything. Catalog Free. 
WM. BALL & SONS 
R. 2. West-Chester, Pa. 
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DISTINCTIVE 
GIFTS 
for the home 


Reproductions of 
attractive old de- 
signs, carefully 
made by hand 
—and useful. — — 
KNOCKER 
brass or iron 





$9.00 


MAIL BOX | 
antique brass | 
$15.00 
CALL BELL j 
hand forged ! 
$12.00 
WEATHERVANES ® SUNDIALS 
LANTERNS ® FOOT SCRAPERS 
FIRETOOLS &% ANDIRONS, ETC. 


Illustrations upon request 


119 EAST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK 


Design 
Patented 





Copy of 18th Century Sailor cane 
and umbrella rack, made of cast 
iron... . Painted in colors. . . . Base 
black, figure in red, white and black 

.. 27” high, 21” wide at base, 914” 


deep. . . . Price prepaid in U.S. A. 
$25.00 


VALDA INC. 


Antiques and Decorations 
788 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 




















HEIRLOOM VALUE 
Is found in the GEORGIAN CABINET of 
mellow natural finished pine. It is exquisite 
in craftsmanship, has attractively 
shelves and is a replica of an old Englis 
piece. The inside may be had painted ir 
color or finished as the outside. Illustra- 
tions upon request. Can t dered through 
your local Decorator or direct from 


A. L. Diament & Co. 


101-119 Park Ave., N. ¥.—1515 Walnut St., Phila. 
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Beautiful Hand-Woven 
HOMESPUNS 


For Tailoring Distinctive 
Street, Sports and Travel Garments 


To those who seek the individual in 
apparel, we are pleased to present Aunt 
Nancy Homespuns. Woven entirely by 
hand on old-fashioned hand looms, and 
from pure vegetable-dyed, virgin sheep's 
wool. Weights for both men’s and women’s 
garments. Fashionable shades and weaves. 
Please state color preference when you 
request booklet and swatches. 


The TREASURE CHEST 
Asheville, N. C. 


S57 AUNT NANCY 
re *? HOMESPUNS 

















BRIDGE TABLES 


Tables in Antique 
Te & ; 
7 ~ a 
+ + 
& 


Green, Ivory, Blue, 
ao 


Rose, Yellow or 
bs. aie 


Red4 Decorated in 
wreath of flowers or 
Dorothy Dravo 
5523 Ellsworth Avenue 


gold fruit. Attrac- 
tive wedding gift, 
Pittsburgh * * * Pennsylvania 


orforsummer 
homes. Price $15, 
Packing $1. Ex- 
pressage prepaid or 
collect, as desired. 








ETCHINGS and other 
original PRINTS 





Authentic artists’ proofs, limited edi- 
tions, of connoisseur quality, are now 
available direct from artists, through 
The Artists’ Shop, acting for a group of 
competent painter-etchers and print 
makers, with international experience 
and reputations, associated with The 
Brown County Artists’ Colony. 

A booklet with illustrations of 

some of their work and the 

story of the Colony mailed free 

upon request. 

+, . riremres co 

THE ARTISTS’ SHOP 


NASHVILLE Brown County INDIANA 


ready to assemble by inserting 
and tightening four bolts. It is 
28” in height, and will hold 150 
feet of 3” hose. The price is 
$7.50, including express charges. 
— ANKER-HoLTH MANUFACTUR- 
ING Company, Port Huron, Mich- 
igan. 


THE seat of this chair, Figure 14, 
is made of corn husks twisted and 
woven to make a strong, springy, 
comfortable webbing that suggests 





FIG. 14 


rush seating, although it is much 
less expensive. With its sturdy 
frame of white oak and ash it is a 
chair of individuality. In pur- 
chasing for camps and cottages 
there’s always a place for pieces 
like this that will fit in anywhere 
— upstairs, downstairs, or out of 
doors. Painted bright red, yellow, 
or blue it would be amusing for a 
breakfast terrace, and it would be 
quite appropriate for a dining- 
room proper. As a matter of fact 











FOR THE 
MODERN 
BOUDOTIR 


\ unique dress- 
ing table with 
concealed lights 
in the top...one 
of the many orig- 
inal modern 
pieces in our new 
catalogue. 


A copy will be sent you on request. 
COLORTONE 
FURNITURE SHOPS:‘INC 
193 LEXINGTON AVWN.Y. 











I have seen chairs like this, 
painted black and touched up 
with gilt, rubbing elbows with 
furniture much higher in the 
social scale. Since the proportions 
of a chair are so important both 
to its beauty and to its comfort, 
here are the full measurements of 
this one. Over all it is 34” high; 
the height of seat is 17”, the 
width is 17”, and the depth is 
133’. The price is $9.00, packed 
to send by express collect. As 
you may suspect, it comes from 
the Southern mountains, the 
source of so many things of rustic 
charm. — Henry C. MEyeEr, 119 
East 34th Street, N. Y.C. 


IT is with some embarrassment 
that I am showing you still more 
ash trays —yes, ash trays. In 
defense it must be said that every- 
one always needs more than he or 
she has and also that these are 
unusually attractive as well as 
different (Fig. 15). They are French 
tole or painted tin and copy in 
line the large oval bowls that were 
originally used for the washing of 
wine glasses at the table. Even the 
niches for the stems are repro- 
duced on these. The colors in 


Our Lazy Days “ Special” 







Crated 
F.O.B. Factory 
No. Carolina 


$16 


Never seen below $35 before. Stunning 
striped canvas seat on graceful hand- 
wrought iron frame in black, red or green. 

36”, width 20”, ht. seat 164%”. By 
freight or express collect. 


Have you our new summer catalogue? 


three new yorkers inc. 


& west 47" s¢. A ; i 


=new- york 
BRYANT O265 











Fountain Garden 
Figure and Hall 
in Ornaments 
Pompeian in Marble 
Stone Terra Cotta 
(With hole and 
fa Pompeian 
for fountain Stone 
——- ein 
high, base and Spanish 
7 inches Glazed 
é : Oil Jars 
Special Price 
$10.00 P. SARTI 
F.O.B. n19 E. 34th| 
New York New York 





























ANTIQUES AND 


* + PEWTER : : - IRON 








SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED 


The Set YOU Have Wanted 


No. HC599—Russian tea set of hand- 
beaten brass or copper, comprising 
2 quart tea kettle, 12” circular tray, 
sugar, creamer. Entire set pewter lined. 
Set complete $6.00, express collect. 


Send for Catalog H25 


Be PALESCHUCK 


Established 1897 
22 Allen Street New York 





Horse (Chromium 
plated) height 
12% in. 
Price $45 





RENA ROSENTHAL 


520 MADISON AVE. NEW YORK CITY 




















SHELLEY’S Lost Letters to Harriet 


Handsome limited edition of the documents 
discovered by Leslie Hotson which throw 
new light on the poet’s unhappy first marriage 


$8.00 a copy 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY BOOKSHOP 


8 Arlington Street 


Boston, Massachusetts 


ATBELGRADE LAKES, MAINE 
For Sale at Moderate Price 


Camp with all modern conveniences 
Five master bedrooms, three 
bath rooms, Sun parlor, Play 


House, Boat House, etc. 
Write Box R House Beautiful 
8 Arling St., Bost Mass. 

















GOLD FISH Imported Japanese, Ch 
nese and American fish. 

Aquarium plants, castles, shells ard supp! 

We make artistic aquariums suitable for beautl- 

tul homes, conservatories, the laboratory, etc. 
Illustrated circular free. 

Pioneer Aquarium Works, Racine, Wis. 
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IM -HMUNTER 


WHEN YOU ENTERTAIN . . 


Your guests notice your table silver. Theycan't help noticing. They take 














your forks and spoons into their hands. A gracious hostess uses nothing 






JOHN ALDEN but sterling... *® The charm, loveliness and undeniable correctness 







of these exquisite designs in Watson Sterling will thrill you and your 






guests. Distinguished simplicity of line and decoration makes each 





a perfect modern expression of good taste. The soft, platinum-like sheen, the 






impressive weight, the splendid silversmithing speak unmistakably of tableware 






that is genuine. * ‘’But’’, you may say, “can | afford solid silver? | know that 












people of social prominence insist upon it’’. You certainly can! The price of silver 









bullion has been tumbling and has now reached the lowest levels in history. 






« You can buy a complete 26-piece foundation set of beautiful Watson Sterling 









for less than fifty dollars. Our budget plan allows you to postpone payments 






if you wish. * Your name and address here will bring you a beautiful brochure. 





















Name ee ___Address. =e = 

: Pattern preferred__ 7 | am (not) interested in your budget plan. 
\ THE WATSON COMPANY .. .. ATTLEBORO, MASSACHUSETTS 
‘ 347 Fifth Avenue, New York 37 So. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 643 So. Olive Street, Los Angeles 
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RUGS 
CAN’T 
SLIP! 


EGARDLESS 

how slippery 
your floors, this 
new invention 
will positively 
prevent rugs slid- 
ing. Equally ef- 
fective on wood, 
marble or tile. Re- 
quires no sewing, 
is odorless, light, 
invisible and ab- 
solutely will not 
stain. Just laya 
strip of this strong, net-like fabric 
under each rug. Lasts indefinitely. 
Money back guarantee. 





Postpaid or 
Cc.0O.D. $1.35 
yd. 36" wide 











RUG UNDERLAY 


SAFETY CARPET UNDERLAY CO. 
315 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY. 








The Soft Sheen of Pewter, Modern Lines 

d Whimsical Squirrel are combined in 
this jar for nuts or candy. It is a distinctive 
gift you would enjoy sending and be even 
more delighted to receive. 514” high—6” 
in diameter $12.00. Express aiieald, 


WALTER WESP 
542 Fifth Avenue New York City 



























ning —deep red, vellow, and 
| green — and the fine decorations 
| in antique gold are nice in detail. 
They measure about 3” long and 
perhaps 2” wide. If you have 
| rather formal rooms but still need 
| practical unbreakable ash trays, 
these are better than vou could 
hope for. The price is $2.50 each, 


| which they come are quite stun- 


postpaid. Don’t fail to notice the 
cunning ring handles. — Can- 
Die-Luxe Suop, 586 Madison 


Avenue, N. Y.C. 





FIG. 16 

















GUEST 
TOWELS 


Specially Priced 


$6 for 6 


Charming Guest 
Towels, r 4 hag 
solid color pure 
linen, fancy weave. 
Unusual value — 
including matching 
hand embroidered 
initial, blue, gold, 
green, lavender, 
rose. 


Send for leafiet H. 





84 North Avenue 
New Rochelle, N.Y. 


HAA 


LINEN SHOP 


DURING the summer months 
we instinctively object to making 
up our beds with more blankets 
than necessary, and yet there are 
many cool nights when we long 
for an extra covering to pull over 
us. The Piccadilly Print puff 
shown in Figure 16 was designed 
to meet just these emergencies. 
Cool and summery in effect, it is 
filled with lamb’s wool and thus 
gives real warmth in spite of its 
light weight. The enchanting 


English print with which it is cov- | 


ered comes in many different col- 
or combinations, and bedspreads 
may be had to match, paneled, 
ruffled, and distinctly smart in 
appearance. Among the color 
combinations 
and gray, blue and pink, lavender 
and yellow, green and_ peach, 
gold and green — all with a white 
background and scalloped in the 
plain color which predominates in 
the print. They are cut full size 
and are reversible, which adds to 
their usefulness. 
puffs cost but $12. 75. 
bedspreads, 72’ x 108’, cost 
$7.50, and the double size, 9o”’ 
108’, cost $8.50, postpaid. — 
WALPOLE Brotuers, 587 Boylston 
Street, Boston. 


WHETHER or not 
mowed a lawn, you probably 
realize that it’s hard to produce 
neat edges. They are almost 


always paid for with lame backs, 
no matter who does the cutting. 
Figure 17 shows automatic grass 





FIG. 17 


available are rose | 


Postpaid, the | 
The single | 


you ever | 


| 








INTERIOR 
DECORATION 





SIX WEEKS 
PRACTICAL TRAINING COURSE 


Authoritative training in 
selecting and assembling 
period and modern furni- 
ture color schemes, drap- 
eries, lamp shades, wall 
treatments, etc. Faculty of 
leading New York decora- 
tors. Personal assistance 
throughout. Cultural or 
Professional Courses. 


RESIDENT DAY CLASSES 
start July 7th..... «+» Send for Catalog 5R 


HOME sTUDY COURSE 
starts at once... . send for Catalog 5K 





NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
INTERIOR DECORATION 
578 Madison Ave. Est. 1916 New York 
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GEORG 5a JENSEN 
HANDMADE SAK SILVER, INC. 





Booklet on request 
169 W. 57th Street, NEW YORK CITY 


























Garden 
Furniture 


Pompeian Stone 
Lead 
Terra Cotta 
Marble 


Illustrated Catalog 
Sent for 10c 





The 
Deonee ERKINS 
ht sa STUDIOS 


Positions open in Residential, Apartment and 
Resort Hotels, Clubs, Private Schools, Sorority 
Houses, Coffee Shops, and Steamships 
EARN to be a hotel hostess. Splendid salaries, fine living, 
~ luxurious surroundings for women of all ages as Hostess, 
Manager, Assistant Manager, Hostess-Housekeeper, Hostess- 
Cashier, Social Secretary, Sports Director, etc. Previous experi- 
ence unnecessary. Our complete course in hotel administration 
will equip you for a splendid position and good sale ary. Nation- 
wide Employment Service Free of extra cost. Lewis students 
everywhere are winning success. One student writes: 
hostess and manager of an apartment house in a fashionable 
section — salary $3, 600 a year, with beautiful apartment for 
my girls and se 
OPPORTUNITY,’ 
LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS, Station CH-8212, Washington, D.C. 
The Original and Only School of Its Kind in the World 








“Tam 


JW rite today for Free Book, “YOUR BIG 















252 Lexington Ave., at 35th St., New York 


Articles of exceptional interest in the June Atlantic Monthly 


THE FRANCISCAN ADVENTURE 
By Prof. Vida D. Scudder of Wellesley 


HOW NECESSARY IS ILLNESS? 


ON KEEPING YOUNG 


Out May 24 


By Dr. Ralph A. Reynolds 


By Francis G. Peabody 


40c a copy on all newsstands 


DOUBLE the size 
of your CLOSETS! 


These standard units 
for your closets have 
EASY SLIDING 
DRAWERS, = guaran- 

teed not to stick, Inex- | 
pensive, Space-Saving, 
Well Built. | 

Write for folder 


il PHILIP HALL 


38 E. 49TH ST., NEW YORK 
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PARTY FAVORS 
Amusing wooden figures gaily decorated 
Wedding party shown, $5.50 
Place cards to match, $2.50 the 
dozen. Other figures cost .50 to 3.50 
Favors specially designed for original parties 
HOSTESSES, Incorporated 
578 Madison Avenue, New York City 
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! yvro the very first day, callers will see 
' the salient points of character about 
| the new home—the things that define a 
‘ family’s living requirements and decide 
© its standing. For books and bed linen tell 
' far more about a person than motor-cars 
E and millinery. The bathroom is more ex- 
a pressive than the sun-porch. 

| Kohler fixtures have always had the 
: quality of genuineness. Their clear and 
: shining beauty is 
| not simply on the 
' surface. They are 
’ fine through and 


Si Si 








_—/ \ 
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through. The master artisans who make 
them are trained in a long tradition of ex- 
cellence. Every step of their work reflects 
old-world ideals of craftsmanship. The 
Kohler mark on each piece is to others a 
silent signal of your taste and care 
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ALL-KOHLER BATHROOMS 
COST NO MORE 


Even in the most modest 
homes, the finest is not too 
fine. Kohler fixtures, én color, 
with Kohler fittings to com- 
plete their beauty and use- 
fulness add little to the price 





you might have paid for 
ordinary design and tempo- 
rary service. 








You will find many inter- 
esting ideas about bath- 





rooms, kitchens and laun- 





—and to you assurance of 
everlasting comfort. 
Kohler fixtures are ar- 
mored with a lustrous shell 
as smooth and hard as 
polished glass. The enamel 
is made by an exclusive formula—and fused 
to the metal beneath it in an everlasting 
bond. Each piece of vitreous china is fired 
twice in intense heat. It has a permanent 
surface that is as beautiful and as easy 


to keep clean as your choice table china. 





ELEVEN IMPORTANT POINTS 











1 Kohler designs are decorative, purposeful, 
correct. 

2 Enamel—fused with an everlasting bond 
+++ smooth, glistening surface. 

3 Vitreous china—armored with a smooth, 
ustrous, lasting glaze. 

4 Kohler colors are soft, livable pastels. The 
white is a perfect white. 

5 Metal fittings match the fixtures in style, 
character and quality. 

6 Made of finest materials . 
manship and care. 

7 This year’s Kohler products are next year’s 


. show crafts- 





new ideas in plumbing. 

















8 Kohler quality extends to kilchen and 
laundry. 
9 Kohler quality costs no more . . 
money later, 
10 Handled and installed by qualified 
plumbers, 
11 Backed b 
tiful Koh 


. and saves 


an entire community .. . beau- 
er Village. 


Vitreous china Lexincton lavatory with 
hanger. Ideal for small bathrooms and downstairs washrooms. 


KOHLER of KOHLER 


wall 


concealed 


An attractive all-Kohler bathroom with vitreous china 
STranpisH lavatory and Viceroy tub—both having all- 
metal chromium-plated fittings in the Dynamite design. 


dries in a careful inspection 
of Kohler products. Compare 
the quality and compare the 
A talk with your 
architect will confirm your good opinion. 
If you have a definite need in mind, ask 
your plumbing contractor for plans and 





costs. 


prices on an all-Kohler installation. A 
nominal investment now will yield divi- 
dends of convenience and security. Mean- 
while, write for Booklet B-6, which illustrates 
attractive groupings and suggests modern 
ideas about home plumbing. . . . Kohler 
Co. Founded 1873. Kohler, Wisconsin. 
Branches in principal cities. Look for the 
Kohler mark on every fixture and fitting. 


























Enameled Starrorp sink, with Dynamic swing spout mixing faucet 


and rinsing hose. Equipped with lever Duostrainers. 











THE HOUSE WEAUTIFUL 


700 
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) Dainty Chintz-Patterned 


Breakfast Sets 


$12.50 Service for two:- 


specially priced 
Delightful English earthenware 23-piece 
sets. Decorated with coloriul strawberry 
knobs and chintzy flowers with borders of 
rose, green, and lavender. Harmonizing 
wooden trays with folding legs at $6.00 each. 















shears with a long handle that 
allows one to stand upright while 


operating. A small grooved foot, thought. You may have this in 
as Vou press it against the ground, bright green, red, orange, or | 


works an automatic, non-wear-out 
spring which moves the blades. 
This is perfectly simple to use and 
there is nothing about it to get out 
of order. It is so handy for clip- 
ping around shrubs and _ trees 
where vou can’t go with a mower, 
and of course there are always the 
edges. This is made of good steel 
with a strong handle, but is rath- 
er inexpensive — only $3.75, car- 
riage paid. — Max ScHLING, 6/8 
Madison Avenue, N. Y.C. 


first clap of thunder you can stroll 
into the house without giving it a 


black, and the contrast of the col- 
ors with the light brown of the 
rattan, as well as the easy lines, is 
very smart indeed. The feet, you 
will notice, are flattened so as not 
to sink into soft turf. This meas- 
ures 293” tall, 19” wide, and 
173” deep. The price, packed, is 
$26.00, with the express charges 
to be collected. Shown with the 
chair is an ingenious tip-top tea 
table that should be a boon to 
anyone who uses a garden or ter- 
race throughout the day. It is 





Tea Table or End Table 


This double duty table is a charming 
Duncan Phyfe re production. It is made 
of solid mahogany and is extremely 
graceful whether open or closed. Open 
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241%" x 24”. Closed 1232” x 24”. 
$35.00 and shipping charges. 


Flora MacDonald, Inc. 


ELEANOR FRAZER 
Interior Decorations 


BOSTON 


Sent prepaid in New England. 
Delivery charges elsewhere 


- Jones. McDuffee- 


Stratton. 
Established in 1810 
367-377 Boylston Street 


made of stick willow and may be 
all in the natural color or bound to 
match any furniture you now 
have. The tray itself is wood and 
unfastens and tips up vertically, 
so that it takes up very little room 
when you wish to store it indoors. 
As pictured it is 30” tall, 14” in 


PAINTED iron furniture is prac- 
tical for outdoor use, and_ this 
chair in Figure 18 is more com- 
fortable than most because the 
seat and the back are woven of 
rattan. You can’t sink into it 
luxuriously, to be sure, but at the 


Boston 39 NEWBURY STREET 

















MONEL 
METAL 
SCONCES 


which have the 
beauty of simplici- 
ty and the endear- 
ing qualities of 
| being rust-proof 
and indestructible. 
As illustrated; or in 
| the latest design — 
} similar, but with a 
| fan top. Size 93, x 
| 334”. Wired with a 
standard lamp base 
and switch, ready 
to install. $6.50 SS 

post paid. 








An Ash Tray 
should be of 
Sterling Silver 





WE illustrate an object from 
the Schmidt Collection,an 
ash tray in Sterling Silver of 
rich simple design. The width 
is 31% in. 
The price $7.50 
Delivery charges prepaid to any 
point within the Lnited States. 


A. Schmidt & Son | 


567 Boylston St., 


Folder on request 


- SUMMERS & SON 
cmeune ST. * BOSTON 














Boston. Mass. 











Winthrop Reproductions of 
Early American Furniture 


HEPPLEWHITE 
GAME TABLE 


A Sack Reproduction 


of a Thumb-Print 
Whale Oil Lamp 


TRUE copy of an antique lamp of a type 
made by the Sagdwich Glass Co., Sand- 





TOASTS BAKES 


IT BROILS'- FRIES 


The new BAK-O-GRILL 
plugs in any wall socket 


No. 5305 





Complete circular on request. 


B. F. MACY r 

















wich, Mass., a century ago — prior to the use 474 Boylston Street Boston 
of kerosene for lighting. Highly appropriate ail 
for use with Colonial furnishings. 
In crystal, electrified, with 3-in. fitter, 3-in. Ay 
globe (crimp top), patterned in gray, and 
with 8-ft. cord — $15 complete. Sent express eywter 
$7 lepos der 4] c Y 
20 cep der. Bal: ng prepaid at this price, any where in the U.S , 
receipt of | hr t l- ARE, old pewter, exactly reproduced 
ved to al a. east of the Rockies, if your dealer cannot ‘by painstaking New. Fngland crafts- 
strated fol f Wint supply. men. The quaint curves and ¢ grace — 
c ti ddre Dept. P., stating typ s the satin sheen of pric pete 88 museum pieces. 
f pa ur t . . Surprisingly inexpens i 
: Write for beautifully ecuied cataler X free | 





I. SACK CABINET 
HARDWARE CoO. 


85 Charles St., Boston 
625 Lexington Ave., New York 


WINTHROP FURNITURE CO. 


424 Park Square Bidg. Boston, Mass. 99-W Mt.Vernon Street — Boston 


veo k 
Old Colony Pewter Makers | 











ARMSTRONG MIRRORS 
Reflections in Good Taste 

Ask Your Dealer for Armst 
Silhouettes or write for Cir 


Armstrong & Sons, 184 Boylston St., Bostes 













Read Window Shopping 
carefully before you buy 
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A Token of Affection 


Here is a charming remembrance for a 
birthday, shower or other gift occasion. 
Even the title conveys the sentiment of 
the giver. This quaint silhouette is printed 
in black on cream paper, framed in black 
and gilt wood, outside measure 854" x 
93%"". Price $3.50 


Send for S-1 circular for illus- 

trations of a companion scene, 

and many other attractively 
framed silhouettes. 


FOSTER BROTHERS 
Arlington, Mass., and 4 Park Sq. 


oston 














arly American 


glish & Co- 
lonial Wallp apers 


END for our book contain- 

ing authentic copies of these 
early and_ historical papers. 
Prepared and compiled by the 
firm carrying the largest variety 
of these papers in the country. 
Your money will be refunded 


on return of the book whether 
you select a paper or not. 
Every paper and coloris sunfast 
Book sent prepaid for $1.50 
The J. W. GERRY CO. 
63 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 
Established in 1884 








diameter, and costs $26.00, ex- 
press collect. A larger size is the 
same height with an oval tray 
22” x 28”, and costs $27.50, ex- 
press collect. — THE Reep Suop, 


117 East 57th Street, N. Y.C. 


ONE could, I suppose, write an 
encyclopedia on chairs re is 
so much to be said about them 








FIG. 19 


The one in Figure 19 alone would 
supply material for a long chapter, 
but I must condense it to a few 
salient points. This is a rather 
small chair — 35” high, 30” wide, 
and 29” deep — so that it’s the 
thing to buy for a limited space, 
for either a living-room or a bed- 
room. It is made to order on a 


strong frame, with hair construc- 
tion, a spring seat, and a down- 
filled seat cushion. The legs may 
be maple, walnut, or mahogany. 
In the muslin or covered in your 





own material, the price is $50.00, 
express collect. It requires 43 
yards of 50” material, and a yard 
more if you want a ruffle at the 
bottom. Of yard-wide material it 
takes 6} vards, with 13 yards ex- 
tra for the ruffle. As you can see, 
neat pipings emphasize the lines 
of the arms and wings. And it is 
really delightfully comfortable, 
not so deep as to be awkward to 
get out of, but satisfying to a re- 
laxed body. — Mutter Broth- 
ERS, 1501 Third Avenue, N. Y.C. 


ALTHOUGH the very young no 
longer sit at home working sam- 
plers, many of their elders greatly 
enjoy needlework of this sort, pro- 
vided a pattern worthy of the 
effort involved can be found. 
Here is such a one (Fig. 20), exqui- 
site in coloring and quaint indesign, 
which will undoubtedly prove as 
popular as the Early American 
one shown last year in these col- 
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Light Stand — in solid mahogany or 
“*honey-tone"’ antiqued maple. 27” high — 
pai) pa be had round, square or octagonal 
a across. All hand-turned and hand- 
ane An exceptional value at $15.00, 
(Price includes crating but not express) 
Lamp — Genuine pewter base with shade 
picturing old New England Scene— 
oT oo at $12.50. Lamp Base only — 
Sconce No. 8207 — Pewter-finish tin, 
ee ht 9”, diameter 534’. Completely elec- 
rified at $12. 00 pair. 


Write for complete catalogue of 
sconces and wrot iron fixtures, 


ROBERT LEAVITT 
44 River Street 
BOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 








THE HANDWORK SHOP 


WOMEN’S EDUCATIONAL AND INDUSTRIAL UNION 





USEFUL FOR TRAVELERS 


MOIRE BAG 


Black: Brown’ Copenhagen : Navy 
Rubber Lined «+ with Pockets *** 7x10 inches 


4.00 postpaid 


264 Boylston Street Boston: Massachusetts 





























VAUGHANS 








| 





AWARDS FOR MERIT 
MEDAL OF BOSTON SOC. ARTS & CRAFTS 
ARTHUR HEUN PRIZE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


ILLUSTRATIONS ON REQUEST 


PEW TERR, 


L.H.VAUGHAN - TAUNTON, MASS. 

















EMBROIDERIES 
Finished — started pieces 
Designs — Crewels — Linens 
THE CRAFTSMEN’S GUILD 
15 Fayette Street Boston, Mass. 








*x DEXSTARx Staybrite Tissues 


FOR SALE BY 


John Wanamaker, Inc....... 
R. H. Macy & Co., Inc.. 

Sterns Bros... Te... occ. 
Bloomingdale Bros., Inc.......N 
Lewis & Conger, Inc......... 





New York City 


SUMMER SILVER 
STORAGE & 
NO-TARNISH! 


VACATION season is at hand. The 
family silverware must go into stor- 
age. Prevent tarnish or oxidization 
during the summer months by wrap- 
ping articles in 


x STAYBRITE « 
NO-TARNISH TISSUE 


The remarkable discovery will keep 
polished metal surfaces bright under 
the most adverse atmospheric condi- 
tions. Fabrics containing metal threads 
may also be kept bright by wrapping 


New York City '™ 
New York City 
. New York City 
Jew York City 


Staybrite No-Tarnish Tissue 

* Sample Tube containing 48 sheets, 

size 20 x 30 in., mailed for $1.00. 
Address Dept. 6 


C. H. DEXTER & SONS, INC. 


Abraham & Strauss, Inc........... Brooklyn 
Frederick Loeser © Co., Inc......... Brooklyn Highest Grade Thin Papers 
eT Lad & Sey | a eer Newark WINDSOR LOCKS, CONN. 





Super-Value— Monthly Offering 


Beautifully moulded. Spar- 
kling and very effective in a 
distinctive manner is this 
clever reproduction of Crystal 
Waterford Glass Vase. 15” 
high. May be used with or 
without cover. Suggesting an 
unusual wedding gift. $7.50 
a pair. 
$3.85 each 
Entire Glass Service 
in This Pattern — Catalog 


edith libbey 


interior decorator 
east milton, massachusetts 











INTERIOR DECORATION 
EUROPEAN TRAVEL COURSES 
Major Course Short Course 


Study outstanding historic examples of archi- 
tecture, interiors and furnishings in the t 
Period countries: Italy, France, and England. 
Rhineland and Switzerland for magnificent 
scenery. Oberammergau for the Passion Play. 


Illustrated Catalogue and itinerary on request 
BosTON ScHOOL OF INTERIOR DECORATION 


AND ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN 
140 Newbury Street Boston, Mass. 




















BOSTON FOLK INDUSTRIES 
f Box of linens 
fh especially priced — sent on approval 
: FLORENCE A, CHASE 
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15 Fayette Street, Boston, Mass. | 











































































































Acheery little foot stool, re produced 
from a very old one we found. Cov- 
ered in gay, quaint chintzes in a 
variety of colors, or ready for your 
needlepoint (or other mate rial) 
which we will apply for you without 
charge. 

Solid Maple, hand-rubbed to a dull 


finish in four shades. $5. 00 


Top 12” x 9”; 6” high. . 


Portfolio upon request 


SOMERSET SHOPS 


43 WATER ST., FAIRFIELD, MAINE 

















THIS BRIGHT 
LOOKING BUNNY 


and many other cleverly 
modeled lawn ornaments 
such as deer, dogs, bird- 
baths, urns, and furniture 
are carried by us in stock, 
for immediate shipment. 


SEND FOR CATALOG 


of grey iron castings for decorating, which 
contains 150 illustrations of our complete 
line. Besides lawn ornaments, are pictured 
book ends, door stops, paper weights, and 
many miscellaneous items. 

Special discounts for Gift 

Shops and other volume users 


NATIONAL FOUNDRY 


Whitman, Mass. 

















ADAPTABLE 
STOOL 


For fireside, porch, 
tea or coffee tray, 
lamp, books, or ciga- 
rette accessories. 17th 
Century copy with 
walnut top, oak base, 
mortised, tenoned, 
pegged and hand fin- 
ished like original. 





$15.00 


express extra 


FLORENCE NESMITH 


78 Chestnut St. 
Boston, Mass. 


138 Market St. 
Lowell, Mass. 





eighteenth-century samplers in 
the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 
The original colors have been 
kept — even to the pink cat — 
and arranged to resemble one of 
the old samplers. The pattern 
comes painted in colors on graph 
paper and the threads are marked 
with numbers corresponding to 
numbers on the back as a guide in 
cross-stitching. It is to be worked 
on a fine open-weave linen scrim 
about seventeen squares to the 
inch, and the finished sampler 
will be about 103” x 12”. The 
painted design costs $14.00 and 
the materials with a bit of the 
work started are $4.00 more, 
making $18.00 for the complete 


outfit, postpaid. — Grace H. 
STRATTON, 10 Museum Road, 
Boston. 


BROAD mellow stripes of light 
brown, yellow, and orange make 
the fabric in Figure 21 perfect for 
Every tone of the 


a pine room. 


It is a hand-woven cotton, made 
in Norway in the peasant cot- 
tages from an old and traditional 
design. The picture doesn’t be- 
gin to show its loveliness. You 
must hold its rather substantial 
sheerness up against a window and 
let the stripes fall together be- 
fore you can half appreciate it. 
Unlike a good many of the most 
effective curtain materials, it is 
tremendously practical, for the 
colors are fast and it can be safe- 
ly laundered. By character it is 
suited to a simple, even a rustic, 
room, but it would perhaps be 
most effective of all in a pine- 
paneled library. The side stripes 
are brown and orange, while the 
centre panel is yellow with the 
motif woven in brown. The width 
is 40” and the price is $4.40 a yard, 
postpaid. If you are interested in 
this, you may buy a half-yard 
sample, which, in any case, would 
make an excellent cushion cover. 
—TuHE Weavers, INc., 446 Maa- 
ison Avenue, N. Y.C. 





FIG. 21 
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Window Shopping 
For Your Needlepoint umns. This sampler is made up of well-rubbed wood is caught up in HANDWROUGHT 
units copied from various early the beautifully blended threads. REPRODUCTIONS 





Lighting fixtures made by hand 
after the manner of the early crafts- 
men have an undeniable appeal. 

The possession of these unusual 
fixtures is a constant source of satis- 
faction and pleasure to those who 
delight in exquisite furnishings for 
their home. 

All are to be had in tin, copper, 
brass or pewter. With or without 
electric attachments. Prices are rea- 
sonable. Send for illustrated catalogue. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS, Inc. 
39C North Bennet Street 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 








A Courting 
Mirror 


This charming repro- 
duction mirror is a 
solid piece of pine 
beautifully finished. 
The oldest type of 
painting on the back of 
glass is reproduced in 
the delightful picture 
set flush in the wood 
and showing red roof, 
white house and green 
lawn. 


Overall 9” x 18”. Glass 634” x 104%". 
Price $7.50 
express charges lai. 


EN)D JOHNSON 


‘THe Sop of UNusvuaL GIFTS 


420 Boylston Street Boston 






































STAINS for INTERIOR WOODWORK 
Made to order for all kinds of 


new wood. Consult us when 
planning your new home. 


CHARLES F. RICHARDSON, INC. 
46 Cornhill Boston, Massachusetts 





GEBELEIN & 


Silversmith — Foot of Beacon Hill 





Above: Silver Tea Service from the Gebelein 
workshop where silver is made by hand in the 
manner of the early craftsmen. 


MAKERS OF FINE SILVERWARE 
ALS 
PEWTER AND COPPER SPECIALTIES 


Do you know 


about Gebelein 
Copper Bowls?At- 
tractive circular 


showing these 
ideal gifts in Solid Silver 
several designs Mayonnaise Bowl 
is available on as above, 4% 
request, inches, diameter. 
UNUSUAL GIFTS 


79 Chestnut Street, Boston, Mass. 








LUNCHEON SET 
Ex rtly hand-woven, with cream background 
gaily striped in orange aad blue — or green and 
= llow. Runner 18” x 36’ — 6 doilies 12” x 18”. 
Special Price, $7.85. Six napkins to match 
$6.25. Postpaid. 
Made by the Blind of 
BLINDCRAFT SHOP 


39 Newbury Street, Boston 
























CROSS STITCH BAG 
Materials include: Cream white 
Aida linen $1.25. Hand colored de- 
sign No. 425 -B, 75c; D.M.C. 








No. 5 Perle Cotton, 50c. Easily 
worked. Total, in- 

cluding postage... . $2.75 
EMMA A. SYLVESTER 
462 Boylston St., Boston 








A FIGHTING PARSON 


The Autobiography of Alexander Irvine 


The life story of a poor 
became a great figure in 


Irish peasant lad who 
the war and after. A 


book for the reader who rejoices in realities. 


$3.00 at all booksellers 
AN ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS BOOK 
Published by Little, Brown and Company 


Family Portraits 
Restored Reproduced 


Have them Reproduced Privately in 


Khe Coplev:Lrints 


from old daguerreotypes, faded pho- 

tographs, tintypes, snapshots, etc. 
Send for Free Portrait Circular 

CURTIS & CAMERON, Dept. A-78, 221 Columbus Av.,Boston 











LET US RESTORE 


that precious piece of china, glass, ivory, silver, 
pewter or wae We have specialized since 1877. 
. SUMMERS & SON 








38 Charles some Boston, Mass. 
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Sheraton Dressing Table Seat 
Period 1780. Built of highest grade solid 
mahogany, beautifully reeded. Very un- 
usual and graceful. Has two drawers 
Copied from original in our collection. 
Size: 22 in. wide, 25 in. high. Covered in 
tapestry or velour. 
Price $31.50 
No. 234: Sheraton Stool to match 
Price $13.50 
Photographs of Genuine Antiques 
and Portfolio of True Reproductions 
sent upon request 


H.C.Valentine & Co. 


—Antiques—~ 


207-209 EAST FRANKLIN STREET 


Richmond. Va. 














HUDSON BAY 

TABLE and SEAT 
A sturdy table, true to the traditions 
of 17th Century Habitant craftsmen, 
with matching seat, hand-made of 
Northern White Cedar, pine finish. 
Even the planing and tool marks 
closely follow the originals. 72’ x 30” 
x 30° , $48.50. 96” x 36” x 30”, $58. 
Larger sizes to order. Seat, 22” x 18” 
x 17”, $7.50 each. Prices include de- 
livery East of Rockies. Write for folder 
of Habitant Furniture. 


HABITANT SHOPS 
BAY CITY MICHIGAN 





table makes lounging on the beach, 
sitting around in the garden, at 
picnics, and so on, a matter of 
great ease. The seats of rattan 
and cane fold together compactly 
and can thus be packed into a car 
quite easily. They measure 21” 
in diameter and when folded are 
4” thick. All in the natural color, 
they are $12.00 each, while with 
the cane seat woven with red or 
green they are $13.00. each. 
Would n’t they be good extra 
seats for the terrace? The table, 


” 


with its rattan frame, is 27 
square and stands, open, 14” 
high. There are two pockets 


closed with zipper fasteners to 
hold such things as cards, for of 
course most people would use it for 
contract. With a top of striped 
awning material, it costs $10.00. 
With a fabrikoid top in almost 
any color, it is $11.00. The prices 
are postpaid. — HosTEssEs, INCc., 
578 Madison Avenue, NOY: 
4 


/ 
4 
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they can get. And here in Figure 
23 is a particularly useful dis- 
covery which will save them many 
anxious moments. It is called ‘The 
Hawkeve Interval Timer’ — an 
alarm clock that can be set to go 
off at any time from one to ninety 





FIG. 23 


minutes after the time of setting. 
Do you wish to be reminded that 
in half an hour the apples should 
be taken from the oven? Adjust 
the dial, and go about vour busi- 
ness secure in the thought that in 
exactly half an hour the bell will 
remind you that your apples are 
baked. It comes finished in ivory, 
green, or gray, and costs but $7.50, 
postpaid anywhere in the United 
States. —B.F. Macy, 474 Boylston 
Street, Boston. 












Write us today. 
We'll 





a portfolio of 

photographs illustrating 
all the interesting piecesin 
our Burnished Rattan Grouping, 


FICKS REED COMPANY 
Cincinnati and New York 
GALLERIES 


314 West Fourth St. 192 Lexington Ave. 
Cincinnati, Ohio New York, New York 


1825 East 18th St. 248 North 11th St. 





Cleveland, Ohio Philadelphia, Pa, 


Complete exhibits of this furniture are on 
display in each of our Galleries 











Sea Shell Bird Bath 
Made of composition stone, 19” x 
19’. Delivered to your freight sta- 
tion — prepaid $10. 

A folder showing other unusual things 
for the garden will be sent upon request. 


MALCOLM’S 


The House and Garden Store 
524-26 North Charles St. Baltimore, Md. 
































$1.00 
Post 
Paid 





To Help You Appreciate 
Furniture 


This beautifully printed and bound book of 
156 pages has 200 illustrations covering all the 
principal styles of period furniture, together 
with historical side lights and chief designers. 
A fascinating history for the casual reader; a 
convenient and helpful hand book for the con- 
noisseur. The text is authentic, brief and easy 
to read. Endorsed by librarians, architects, 
artists, designers and decorators. Thousands 
sold. One dollar, postpaid. 


CENTURY FURNITURE CO. 
54-FLoganSt.,GrandRapids, Mich. 





HAND-EMBROIDERED 
INITIAL TOWELS 


Boxed in the attractive Sheppard way— 
A Delightful Gift for the Bride 

- «Famous “Old 
Bleach”’ hem- 
stitched linen huck. 
Initialed to match 
colored hems — 
rose, blue, gold, 
green or helio. 


White 
with colored hems 
15” x24" $1.15 ea. 
18" x30” $1.65 ea. 


All White 



































15"x24" $1.00 ea. 
18” x30” $1.50 ea. 
New portfolio of Household 
Specialties sent on request 
Dept. H 
J.B. SHEPPARD & SONS 


2012-14 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 











Gfcure a new note of beauty for your home 
with Velvatone Door Chimes. Melodious in 
tone .. scientific in design... easily installed .. 
Eliminate jarring doorbells and buzzers. 
Priced from$16.50.Send forillustrated booklet 


E LVAT O N E 4n Architects Bldg. 


Door Chimes Los Angeles, Calif. 











Learnto bea-— 


| LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 


At Home—By Mail 


Big fees;pleasant health- 
\ ul work; a dignified, un- 









crowded profession 
offering remarkable 
opportunities to both 
A men and women. Ex- 
f perts earn $50 to $200 
a week. Some students 
pay for course from fees 
earned while studying. 


Write today for details. 


Member National Home 
Study Council 


15 Plymouth Bldg. Des Moines, la. 











Navajo Indian Rugs 


One of America’s fast disappearing realities and 


traditions. Our genuine Navajo weaves get _ 
and rarer; soon they will become pric eless. Wear 
a lifetime, no two alike, reversible, all 
throughout. A few prices and sizes. Postage 
prepaid. A 
27” x 45”, $11.50 48” x 80, $37.50 
40” x 60”, 22.50 60” x 96”, 65.00 
R. M. Bruchman, Indian i 
Established 1903, Dept. t2- 
Winslow, Navajo County, Arizona J 
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PewTer’s history is long and proud. The Chinese wrought 
strange gods of it two thousand years ago. The Romans 
brought it with them to Britain. But it was in Colonial 
America that the art of the pewterer reached its height. 
Brides of that period cherished presents of pewter above 
all else—kept their candlesticks and goblets and platters 
polished bright. 

Brides of today find gifts of pewter equally acceptable. 
It is very much in vogue. It has a mellow beauty all its 
own. Its cool, low luster and simple patterns blend per- 
fectly with present trends in decoration. Best of all for 
the donor, there is a rich 


variety of individual pieces ae) 

5 ey. 4 
and sets, with a correspond- “i 
ingly wide range of prices! : 


_—— 





INTERNATIONAL §S 





In choosing pewter for a bride, or for yourself, look for 
the three “touch marks” shown below. You’ll find them 
in the finest shops. On graceful bowls and candelabra, on 
tea or coffee services, on sturdy pitchers and porringers, 
on quaint lamps and tobacco jars—on a host of pleasant 
pieces like those pictured on this page. Each of them 
assures you of authentic design, honest craftsmanship 
and moderate price. They mark the products of the 
International pewterers. 

If you’d like to know more about pewter, ancient and 
modern, write for our free Booklet P-70, ‘Pewter 
Through the Centuries.” 
Address Pewter Depart- 


Pewter ment, International Silver 
vu Company, Meriden, Conn. 
Wilcox 


STLVee CO. 


a 


modern bride as it did the brides of ’76 
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COMPLETE PLANS 


For Perfect Fireplaces 


Send today for new valuable book of fireplace 
plans showing attractive designs and com- 
plete construction details with plan and 
elevations to insure a successful fireplace in 
your home. 

Your architect or contractor will recommend 
a Colonial Damper to provide perfect draft 
control without smoking — compels correct 
formation of the fireplace throat, the vital 
ahi and avoids mistakes that ruin a fire- 
place. 

Styles and sizes to fit every type of fireplace. 
Write today, enclose ten cents, coin or 
stamps, for new book, “Fireplace Plans and 
Equipment.” 


COLONIAL FIREPLACE COMPANY 


Manufacturers of fireplaces and fireplace 
J J fire} rey 
furnishings and the Glo-Hot Electric Grate 


4605 Roosevelt Road Chicago, Illinois 





Concise Answers 








to Common Questions 














DF LUXE BOOK OF HOUSE PLANS 
Photos and floor plans of splendid, medium-cost 
Colonial homes, cottages, bungalows, two-family 
dwellings. An ideal reference book, 224 pages, 
600 illustrations, with sizes and descriptions of 
all rooms and buildings. Postpaid $3. Many 
complete plans and specifications as low as $10. 

Book H, 69 Designs, English 
and American Homes, $1 
Foch Dooks, $3.50 
A trifling investment jor tae p-ospective builder 
which may save him hunarcds in extras 

FREDERICK H. GOWING, Architect 

101 Tremont Street, Boston, Massachusetts 








SPANISH HOMES 


OF CALIFORNIA 





A 48-page booklet of photographs and floor plans of 
homes of Spanish influence designed by leading arch- 
itects of Southern Californ «. Ask your news dealer or 
mail check or money order of $1.00. 

Write for illustrated circular of Stillwell 

7 vol. Library of California Homes. 
THE ROY HILTON COMPANY 
405 Kress Bidg. Long Beach, California 

Plan Service and Special Architectural Designing 












,CALIFORNIA PLAN BOOKS 


ny 


“ P 

-HOOSE your plans and ideas from our books. 
“Select Bungalows”, 72 Floor plans and exteriors 
of bungalows, duplexes and two-story. 3 to 9 
sain 1 ede types. Stiff board covers. $2.00 
“Spanish & Italian Plans" ,6to 11 rooms. $2.00 
“Small Bungalows’, All kinds. 3 toS5rms. $1.50 

aid, $5.00 

















WEATHER VANES 


Catalogue of 
Individual Designs 
on request 
NATURE STUDIO 
243 W. Biddle Street 
Baltimore, Maryland 














Q. We are about to start building a 
house, and should like to know what 
kinds of insurance to carry during 
construction. Should we pay for it, or 
the contractor? 


A. You should carry fire insur- 
ance, and be protected in case of 
accident to the workmen. You 
and your contractor should de- 
cide which will pay for the fire 
insurance, while the workman’s 
compensation will usually be car- 
ried by the contractor. While, 
strictly speaking, it is not insur- 
ance, your contract should make 
the contractor responsible for 
damage to neighboring property, 
and for non-observance of laws 
and regulations. 


+ 


Q. My cellar walls have been very 
wet lately, apparently from condensa- 
tion, for the ground outside has been 
dry. What can be done about it? 


A. The walls can be lined with 
insulating material, which should 
be of a kind that will not absorb 
water, or which has the back pro- 
tected against dampness. Cork- 
board, which is non-absorbent, 
can be applied to the wall with 
portland cement. Sheets of stiff 
insulating board can be used, but 
not in direct contact with the 
wall; they should be attached to 
furring strips to provide an inch or 
two of air between. In addition, 
either the inside surface of the 
wall or the back of the material 
should be waterproofed with a 
swabbing of hot asphalt. 


+ 


Q. There are marks on my upstairs 
ceilings where the lath come. Cal- 
cimining covers them for a time, but 
they always return. What is the 
cause, and how can it be prevented? 


A. There seem to be two causes, 
the discoloration in both cases 
being due to dust absorbed by the 
plaster. Plaster being porous, 
warm air in rising will pass 
through it, the dust carried by the 
air remaining in the plaster. In 
this case the dark marks indicate 
the spaces between the lath. The 
other cause begins with the chill- 
ing of the upper and exposed side 
of the lath, as will occur when the 
attic is not heated. The plaster in 
contact with the lath will also be 
chilled, which will result in a 





me 


slight condensation of moisture 
from the air of the room below. 
The dampness will not be notice- 
able, but will be enough to catch 
and hold dust. In this case the 
dark marks will be under the lath. 
Besides looking badly, lath marks 
indicate a loss of heat; both effects 
can be overcome by insulating the 
attic. 


+ 


Q. Can a dark stained floor be re- 
finished without scraping down to the 


wood? 


A. It depends on its condition. 
If the boards are rough and un- 
even, and if the finish is badly 
worn, it will be best to scrape the 
floor all over to a smooth sur- 
face and to build up a new finish 
from the raw wood. Otherwise, 
the floor should be thoroughly 
scrubbed to remove all dirt and 
grime; if the surface then appears 
to be in good condition, clear var- 
nish or a heavy waxing should 
restore its appearance. 


+ 


Q. The cement floor in my cellar is 
always dusty, no matter how often it 
is swept. Does the dust come from the 
cement? 


A. Yes. There must have been 
something not quite right about 
the ingredients, or the work was 
not done as carefully as it should 
have been. You will do well to 
have the floor painted, using a 
kind of paint made for that par- 
ticular purpose. It comes in 
several colors, and dries smooth 
and glossy. 


> 


Q. I am planning to do over my 
bathroom, but cannot go to the ex- 
pense of tiling the walls. Is there any- 
thing else that will be waterproof and 
easily cleaned? 


A. You can cover the walls with 
hard wallboard, or with plaster- 
board, marked to imitate tiling, 
and enamel it; metal tiles with a 
baked enamel finish, to be ce- 
mented to the wall, are also to be 
had. Another plan, and one that is 
gaining in popularity, is to use 
wallpaper that is varnished dur- 
ing manufacture, two coats of 
spar varnish being applied after 
hanging. 





— 
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FOR FINE HOUSES SHOWN 
IN TWO BOOKS 
MR. CHILD plans and supervises resi. 
dences throughout the East and South 
and these books show representative 
examples of his work. 
“STUCCO HOUSES?” (cloth) 14”y 
26’, 24 designs mostly two-story, $15- 
000 to $140,000 to erect. English, 
French, Italian, Spanish styles. Price 
$10.00 delivered. 
“COLONIAL HOUSES” 1314x19 
inches, 30 two-story designs, $15,000 
to $300,000 to erect. Price $5.00 de. 
livered. 
Each contains: Exterior 
Plans, Descriptions, Estimates. 
Send check or call and 
see the books 


HENRY T. CHILD, Architect 


Suite 1207, 280 Madison Ave. at 40th St., New York 





Views, 














Books of Hollywood’s Newest Homes 





HOMES of the Moment, nish and English 
CRAFT (23rd Edition) 
UNGALOWS (Sth Edition) 
(4) TWO Story HOMES De Luxe (3rd Edition) 
THE BUNGALOWCRAFT CO., Dept. H. 
527 1. W. Hellman Bidg. Los Angeles, Cal, 
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BUYING 
AN 
HONEST 
HOUSE 


By Milton Tucker 


For those who wish to buy 
a fully completed house and 
who must distinguish between 
good and bad construction. 
The author, Milton Tucker, 
using his long experience in 
the building trades, writes 
with complete candor and 
criticizes shrewdly in this re- 
port on sound and defective 


workmanship. 


AN ATLANTIC Book 
$2.00 
Published by Little, Brown & Co. 
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USTRAGLASS 


FLAT-~-DRAW N 2 


- 3 -3\N AMAZING NEW GLASS FOR WINDOWS........ TRANSMITS 
ULTRA-VIOLET SUN RAYS, YET COSTS NO MORE THAN ORDINARY WINDOW 
GLASS........ A BETTER, BRIGHTER, CLEARER, PERFECTLY FLAT GLASS 


“ » 
% s, 7 
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OU have heard of those mysteriously _ will transmit 15 to 20%*oftheUltra- —_ superior window glass with the added 
invisible rays of sunlight called the Violet rays of sunlight at 313 mu.— value of Ultra-Violet ray transmission. 


Ultra-Violet rays, and their beneficial a better, flatter, clearer, more lus- Since it costs no more than ordinary 


effect on the human body. You have _ trous glass at no greater cost than window glass, every window of every 


heard also that the more valuable of ordinary window glass! dwelling, office, hospital, school, and fac- 


these rays cannot pass through ordi- This new glass—Lustraglass—is tory can be glazed with this new glass. 
nary window glass. the “‘whitest”’ of all glass Send for the Lustraglass book- 


Now, after thirty years of glass mak- made for windows. The let. It tells the whole interest- 


ing story of this new glass. 


Ing, and many years of research and — greenish cast characteristic 
Lustraglass is sold by reliable 


experiment, the American Window Glass of window glass has been 
Company is able to announce the pro- almost entirely eliminated. dealers everywhere. 


duction of 2 new flat drawn glass that Lustraglass is a really 7.0% jor this labet — *See Lustraglass Booklet for table of transmission. 
on every pane of 
genuine Lustraglass 


AMERICAN: WINDOW: GLASS - CO, 


Makers of Quality Wi ’ ‘te S Y : ’ > 
r 'y Window Glass, Armorlite Scatterproof and Bulletproof Glass, Picture Glass, Photo- Ne : W Ss Pi sb P: 
J graphic Dry-Plate Glass, Ground and Chipped Glass, 345” Crystal sheet and Improved Quartz-Lite. Fifth Ave. and ood $ t., Pitts urgh, a. 
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SEDGWICK 
Invalid Elevator 


B* means of a Sedgwick Invalid 

Elevator the invalid, aged or in- 

firm, can travel from floor to floor 

easily and safely. And the cost is much 

less than you would imagine. 

Write to SEpGwick MACHINE Works 
157 West 15th Street, New York 

for Booklet **C.” 


SEDGWICK 


2 | Dumb Waiters - Glevators 
/ JFOR ALL PURPOSES 













A BOOK FOR HOME BUILDERS 
JUST PUBLISHED! 


HOMES 


Designed by 
Robert L. Stevenson 
Architect 


204 pages, 160 homes, 
500 illustrations 
An almost unlimited 
variety of designs of 
moderate cost 
*‘Homes of Today” 
with plans, interior 
and exterior views of 
appealing interest to 
the home builder. 
Price $3.00 
R. L. STEVENSON 
519 Paddock Building Boston, Mass. 








ra gaed ty 
Rerert L Steceneee 
Architect 












rs 
Send check to 








fenth 
Edition 
495 Designs 
160 
Illustra- 
ttons 
Price $3.00 
_ ite Postpaid 
Plans and designs in Colonial, English, Stucco 
and other styles of Architecture. Dimensions, 
general specifications and practical, useful infor- 
mation for the Home builder. Houses costing 
from $11,000 to $45,000 to erect 
Detailed plan service. Erection supervision 
WILLIAM DEWSNAP, Architect 
307 Fifth Avenue, New York 











A Hand Forged 
FOOTSCRAPER 


A truly old-fashioned remedy 
for muddy feet — priced at 
only $3.50. Send for new catalog 
of forged iron hardware and 
fireplace equipment. 
CHIMNEY ROCK FORGE 
Dept. B, Asheville, N. Carolina 









Q. When the wind blows, air comes | 
| can, and should not be applied 


through the walls of my house, al- 
though the clapboards seem to be 
tight. Why should this be, and what 
can I do about it? 


A. Either there is no building 
paper in your walls or what is 
there is defective. You can make 
the walls wind-tight by veneering 
them with building paper and 
wood shingles, with brick, or 
with stucco. Another remedy 
will be the filling of the wall 
spaces, which can be done by a 
newly developed process that 
blows them full of a mineral in the 
form of fine wool. This will also 
give the house a high degree of 
insulation. 


Q. What is a trimmer arch? 


A. An arch formed in the lower 
part of a chimney to support the 
hearth. 


+ 


Q. ] started to paint a brick fire- 
place, but it looks so splotchy that | 
must be doing it wrong. What is the 
right way? 


A. In the first place, the brick- 
work should be at least a year old, 
for if painted earlier the lime in 
the mortar will probably make 
spots. If the bricks are of the 
ordinary porous kind, the paint 
for the first coat should be thinned 
by adding a gallon of linseed oil 
and a pint of turpentine to each 
gallon of paint; this will soak in 
and seal the pores. After three or 
four days for drying, the second 
coat can be put on, the paint being 
thinned only half as much as for 
the first coat. Paint for the third 





coat is used as it comes from the 


until the second coat is thoroughly 
dry. With hard bricks, two coats 
will be sufficient, the first coat 
being thinned with a quart of 
turpentine to the gallon, and the 
second used as it comes. 


+ 


Q. Why should there be water 
marks on wallpaper around an inside 
chimney? 


A. Because some defect is ad- 
mitting water to places where it 
should not be; between the flue 
lining and the chimney through a 


| broken chimney cap, for instance, 


or down the outside of the masonry 
through a bad flashing. Whatever 
the cause, the brickwork behind 
the stain is damp, and no time 


| should be lost in making the re- 


pairs that are evidently necessary. 


Q. There is a stain on one of my 
ceilings from an old leak, and although 
I have given it several coats of cal- 
cimine it still shows. How can | hide 
itr 


A. It is quite possible that the 


leak still persists, and may be 


many feet distant from the stained 
place on the ceiling. If this is so, 
as is probable, the stain comes 
from the dampness of the plaster; 
with the leak stopped the plaster 


| will dry, when there should be no 
| trouble in covering the stain. It 


may be that impurities in the 
plaster are making the trouble, in 


| which case the finish should be 


removed and the pores of the 


| plaster sealed with a coat or two of 


shellac. 














A SPECIALIST 


in 
Hand-forged iron fitments for the 
Early American House Hinges, 
latches and shutter hardware. 






Lor brochure address 


MYRON S. TELLER 
280 Wall Street Kingston, N. Y. 

















JAPANESE FLOWERING CHERRIES, 
CHINESE FLOWERING CRABS, ETC. 
Free Book With Color Illustrations 
A. E. WOHLERT 








922 Montgomery Avenue :: Narberth, Pa. 


House Plan Portfolio 


REVISED and enlarged Portfolio of 


House 


Beautiful Homes will be 


sent to you upon receipt of 25 cents. 
This includes small houses of various 
types and materials of which we have 
working drawings and specifications for 
sale. Our free bulletin describing our 
individual service will be sent with this 


or separately if you desire. 





The Home Builders’ Service Bureau 


8 Arlington St., Boston 


I enclose 25 cents for the New Portfolio of House 


O Beautiful Homes 


I shall be glad to have your free bulletin: describ- 
0 ing your Individual Service 


RARE AND ADDR 6 vcccccctvnsdceunicksbckeuseeinnkenychensenctwerneerieesn 








EXHIBITION 





OF SMALL | 





HOUSES 








—... 


Selected from the 

3rd ANNUAL COMPETITION 
conducted by the 

HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


MAGAZINE 
8 Arlington Street, BOSTON 


EXHIBITIONS 

have already been held in 
Boston New York 
SPRINGFIELD (Mass.) 
PHILADELPHIA PitrsBuRGH 
CLEVELAND Detroit 
CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS 
Those scheduled for the future 
include: 


May 24 to Fune7 
Pus.iic Liprary 
St. Louis, Missouri 


+++ 


Fune 12 to 26 
Kansas City 
Art INSTITUTE 
Kansas City, Missouri 
+++ 


July 2 to 12 
HIGHLAND Park GALLERIES 
Dallas, Texas 


+++ 


Fuly 21 to August 4 
ARCHITECTS’ BUILDING 
MATERIAL EXHIBIT 
Los Angeles, California 


+++ 


August 6 to 14 
ComMuNITY ArTS 
ASSOCIATION 
Santa Barbara, California 

+ + 
August 18 to 30 
BuitpInG MATERIAL 
MACHINERY EXHIBIT 
San Francisco, California 


AND 


+++ 


September 6 to 13 
Meter & FRANK ComMPANY 
Portland, Oregon 
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Edna St. Vincent Millay’s 
‘POEM SS» 
Selected for Young People 





Containing many of the most famous 
poems from “Renascence,”’ ‘Second 
April,” “A Few Figs from Thistles” and 
“The Harp Weaver,’ as well as a group of 
seven poems “From A Very Little Sphinx” 
hitherto unpublished in book form. 


Illustrated in Color and in 
Black and White by 
JOSEPH PAGET-FREDERICKS 
$2.50 


Spectal Limited Edition 
exquisitely bound and boxed, $5 
printed on hand-made paper i 


00 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY BOOKSHOP 


8 Arlington Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
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cAlice 
Oan Leer 
Garrick 


COLLECTOR’S LUCK 


The first of these extremely popular 
and entertaining volumes on the 
joys of hunting antiques. Collecting 
adventures in America, 
treasures of Colonial days 


secking 
$3.00 





COLLECTOR’S LUCK 
IN FRANCE 


SHADES 
OF OUR 
ANCESTORS 


Not only collector’s, but traveler's 
luck as well. Mrs. Carrick had a 
glorious time with the French in 
Paris and Tours, and shares it joy- 
ously with her readers $3.00 


cAmerican Profiles 
and ‘Profilists 


A lavishly illustrated book of great 
ot the 


COLLECTOR’S LUCK 
IN ENGLAND 


beauty, presenting the truit 
author's years of research among 
early masters of the art of the sil- 
houette who flourished in Colonial 
$5.00 


This volume has a double spell, the 

charm of the lovely English country 

side, plus the lure of finding old and 

beautiful things in one of the world’s 
$3 


richest treasure-lands 00 America 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS BOOKS 


Published by Little, Brown and Company 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


announces a Fourth 


Small House Competition 


and Exhibition 


For the best New Houses of any design or 
material, of trom five to seven rooms, there 
will be a first prize of $500, a second prize 
of $300 and a third prize of $200. For the 
best New Houses ot eight to twelve rooms 


there will be three prizes in the same 


amounts. 


For the best Remodeled Houses of not 
more than twelve rooms there will be a first 
prize of $500, and a second prize of $300. 

The Houses will be judged by a jury of 
not less than three people, to include two 
architects who are members of the American 


Institute of Architects. 


Complete Details 
will be printed in 


the July issue of the 
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POPPING THE QUESTION 
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A\nnouncement 


Scroll of 
Currier & Ives 


Today it is Currier & Ives prints, tomorrow rare lace, another 
day old violins or whatnot. Thus, does the fascinating 
subject of antiques move along its supremely interesting 
path, delighting most of us and enthralling some of us. And, 
to this enlivening and glorious subject the Saturday Antiques 
and Interior Decorations Pages of The Sun bring a fresh and 


Collectors. 


decorators, merchants and casual lovers of old and new 


splendid understanding and authentic comment. 


things of artistic mien, or quaint association, find these weekly 


columns indispensable. Edited by Charles Messer Stow. 


: ri eo e 
Antiques «Anterior Becorations 


EVERY SATURDAY 


Sun 


The Newspaper of Distinction in its Readers, its News and its Advertising 


NEW YORK 





Subscription Coupon 
The Sun, New York, Dept. I. 
Gentlemen: I am enclosing check for $1.50 for one year's special sub- 
scription to the Saturday Edition of The Sun, including Antiques and 
Interior Decorations Department. (Not good in Greater New York). 


Name 








Addre $6 





ANTIQUES 





WRITE DIRECTLY TO THE 
sHoPsS whose names and 





addresses are given at the 
end of each item with 
regard to any object men- 
tioned in this department 
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USE in the HOME 




















» the matter of hooked rugs, I con- 
fess that I like to discriminate. 
But there are some which impress me 
as being lovely enough for any room — 
certainly for any room in a country 


house. This one has large roses on a 
beige ground with a black border, in a 
design which is at least reminiscent of 
some of the products of the famous old 
French ¢apisseries. After a hundred 
years’ wear, there is scarcely a break 
in it, and the pile is so close as to have 
become almost like velvet with age. 
It comes from a shop long known as 
headquarters for hooked rugs of un- 
usual quality. — Mrs. ScHERNIKow, 
929 Madison Avenue, N.Y.C. 
XAMPLES of the so-called ‘Jesuit 
wu ’ J ‘ ‘ 
Lowestoft’ are 0 rare in thi 
country that the display of half a 
dozen or more pieces in a shop window 
is something of an event, even in a 
district noted for its rarities. Three 
pieces from a collection which I saw on 
Charles Street in Boston last week are 
shown here — with my apologies to 
the knowing for giving them the 
popular name under which this china 
masqueraded for so long. Of course 
everybody understands by now that 
the Jesuits had nothing to do with 
the porcelain decorated with Biblical 
or mythological designs which Dutch 
traders carried home from China in 








such quantities during the middle part 
of the eighteenth century. But the 
term is such a convenient one that it js 
a temptation to go on using it. The 
pieces illustrated are particularly in- 
teresting inasmuch as anything re- 
sembling a complete tea set is so sel- 
dom found in this ware. On the whole 
such designs are believed to have been 
confined to single ornamental pieces, 
which were intended possibly to be 
used instead of pictures, or as the cab- 
inet ornaments of which the Dutch 
were so fond. However that may be, 
single plates and small trays are the 
articles most frequently encountered. 
I have seen a number of teapots, but 
few creamers. This one, with its squat 
shape and perky little handle, is an 
unusually engaging piece, I think, quite 
apart from its importance as a collec- 
tible. — THE Tower Suop, 87 Charles 
Street, Boston. 


VERYBODY who furnishes with 
antiques longs to own a good ex- 
ample of the old ‘Governor Winthrop’ 
slant-top desk. This one is particularly 





HG. 3 


satisfactory, not only because of its 
beautiful cabinetwork and _ delicate 
inlaid decoration, but because of its 
unusually small size. It measures only 
thirty-five inches wide by thirty inches 
high, and is correspondingly less deep 
than many pieces in this style. Any of 
you who have struggled with the prob- 
lem of finding a chair high enough to 
be comfortable at one of the larger of 
these desks will realize what an attrac- 
tive feature that mere thirty inches is. 
—Henry V. Wen, 247 East 57tb 
Street, N. Y. C. 
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IN A SERIES OF 
Information Bulletins 


ON THE ARCHITECTURAL PROFESSION 





HE architect, like the 
members of other learned 
professions, will not tell you 
about himself—what he is 
and what he does. Partly through his 
innate modesty, partly his disinclina- 
tion to talk about himself, and largely 
by reason of his ethical inhibitions, 
the architect leaves the story untold. 


We have come into rather personal 
touch with this man, the architect, 
by reason of the fact that we pub- 
lish for him a professional magazine, 
and many of his architectural books. 
As interested bystanders, perhaps 
we may be permitted to tell his 
story to the public. It is not a long 
story, but it is too long for this 
column. We have, therefore, put it 
into a little booklet, “This Man the 
Architect,” which we shall be glad to 
send upon request, without charge, to 
any one who is interested. Please 
enclose a self-addressed stamped 


publishers of 
ARCHITECTURE 





of books on architecture | 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
597 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


? , HY 
Please send without charge a copy of 


in the enclosed self-addressed 
stamped envelope 


(Booklet measures 31% x 5% inches) 
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FIG. 4 


NY of you who have read Nancy 
McClelland’s delightful book on 
Historic Wallpapers will realize what a 
treat it was to me to be able recently 
to go through the whole gallery of her 
collection of old scenic papers. No 
wonder our ancestors found these 
colorful glimpses into foreign lands a 
welcome relief from the humdrum of 
Colonial existence! Of course those 
which interest us most to-day are the 
ones like the ‘Scenic America,’ of 
which I know of but one or two copies. 
But I doubt whether this was the kind 
of thing which the Colonials cared for 
most. The panel illustrated is one of a 
set which was evidently much in 
demand. It was first issued by Du- 
fours in 1820, and illustrates the love 
story of Paul and Virginia. Renderings 
of this same popularly pathetic story 
are found on china and earthenware of 
the period, and on other articles of 
household decoration. The paper is 
considered a particularly desirable one 
to-day because of its delicate drawing 
and mellow coloring. The landscape is 
in warm tones of gray, with a bit of 
pastel blue in sky and water. There 
are nearly thirty-five running feet of 
it, and the panels are 6’ 63” high. — 
Nancy McC tettanp, 75 East 57th 
Street, N. Y. C. 


FIG. § 


N these days of exorbitant prices for 
early American furniture, it is a 
relief to find that beautiful and mellow 
old pieces from Italy are still available 
at prices which even twenty years ago 
would have seemed low. We may 
not have much time for elegance these 
days, but we can scarcely do without 


fe 


it entirely. This desk, for all its grace, 
is large enough and sturdy enough to 
be entirely useful, if not for the master 
of the house, at least for milady. The 
wrought iron beneath the supports is 
quite fine enough to be a feature in 
itself. The chair is of a style with vase 
and ball turned legs which, for all its 
Latin extraction, harmonizes perfectly 
with American chairs of early date. — 
Luatp, 77 Newbury Street, Boston. 





KNOW of no more satisfactory 
bit of furniture than the so-called 


coffee table, as interpreted in the 
provinces of France during the reigns 
of Louis XV and XVI. This one has a 
narrow drawer and a bottom shelf, 
which make it equally useful as a 
sewing or reading table, or for half a 
dozen other purposes. It is strong 
enough to hold a lamp at the end of a 
sofa, or light enough to be moved 
readily to whatever corner tea or 
coffee is to be served in. If its asso- 
ciation with the beautiful Aubusson 
carpet on which it stands might once 
have been considered an incongruity, 
such distinctions are of little or no 
concern to the present generation. It 
is of sturdy but graceful proportions, 
and is made of fruit wood, brown with 
age. — VaLpa, 788 Madison Avenue, 
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Chippendale Chest. of Drawers 
American -_ circa 1760 


An American Chippendale 
Mahogany chest of Draw- 
ers of the New England 
type—very small in size— 
fine in quality. With the 


original patina and brasses. 


ISRAEL 
SACK 


Apecializing nm 
American Antiques 
of the 


Colonial PReriod 


85-89 CHARLES STREET 
BOSTON 


114 EAST 57th STREET 
NEW YORK 
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SELECTING WALLPAPER. 


Lloyd Sample Books contain such a profusion of 
beautiful designs and color harmonies that it is a real 
pleasure to look through them; and one is sure to find just 
what is wanted. @ @ Lloyd papers are all imported, and 
are fast-to-light. 






THE BLOWING REED 


This paper has a varnished finish that 
makes it washable. In soft blues and greens 
ona white ground, it is ideal for bathroom, 
breakfast nook, or kitchen; also in darker 
combination for main rooms, 






WISTERIA ISLE 
A soft, cool paper, with the deli- 
cate artistry of the Japanese, show- 
ing islands overgrown with wisteria, 
surrounded with foliage. It is avail- 
able in two color harmonies. 


Your dealer or decorator will be glad to 
show you the latest Lloyd papers. 


wns Lp q1 0. we 


48 WEST 48th STREET 
NEW YORK 


BROOKLYN NEWARK 
570 Atlantic Ave. 71 Washington St. 


LOS ANGELES 
1051 So. Alvarado St. 


DISTRIBUTORS 


WHEELING, W. VA. NEW HAVEN 
1121 Market Street 290 York Street 
(R. C. DANCER, Inc.) (H. M. HODGES & BRO.) 


TORONTO, CANADA 
1 Wellington St., W. 
(F. C. DAVIDGE & CO., Led.) 


IMPORTERS OF GOOD WALLPAPER 


BOSTON 


CHICAGO 
420 Boylston St. 


434 So. Wabash Ave. 


PHILADELPHIA 
1620 Spruce Street 
QGOHN H. WHITWELL, Inc.) 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
111 Chestnut Street 
(H. M. HODGES & BRO.) 


FOR OVER FORTY YEARS 
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The Young Architects, by Kath- 
arine Stanley-Brown. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1929. 
6} x 83. 259 pages. Illustrated. 
Price $3.00. 


EW authors have tried to pre- 

sent the study of architecture 
to children in an interesting way 
in spite of the fact that it is a sub- 
ject which ought to appeal par- 
ticularly to the average child. 
In The Young Architects, Katha- 
rine Stanley-Brown has taken up 
the subject of American architec- 
ture, and in a series of story 
sketches has given a vivid picture 
of the gradual development of 
architecture in this country. Four- 
teen different periods are discussed 
with a brief foreword at the be- 
ginning of each chapter, followed 
by an imaginary story about the 
owners of the house described. 
This takes us from the earliest 
Dutch type of house in New Am- 
sterdam to the New York sky- 
scrapers of the present day, and 
makes an original outline of Amer- 
ican architecture which will appeal 
not only to children, but to their 
more sophisticated elders. Illus- 
trations by Rudolph Stanley- 
Brown, himself a_ well-known 
architect, showing floor plans, 
interiors, and exteriors, add greatly 
to the interest of the book. 


Pioneers of Plant Study, by 
Ellison Hawks. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 1928. 
53 xX 9. 288 pages, including 
index. Illustrated. Price $4.00. 
LL botanists, as well as many 

intelligent people who are in- 
terested in the study of plants, 
will welcome this unique book. 

Its contents have been collected 

from hundreds of old books and 

manuscripts not available to the 
average reader and now gathered 
for the first time into one volume. 

Starting with the plants of ancient 

Egypt, we are shown how the 

knowledge of plant life has grown 

through the ages down to the 


nineteenth century. We are told 
of the men who have added cen- 
tury by century to this increasing 
knowledge which has contributed 
so largely to the progress of our 
civilization but which is often lost 
sight of among more spectacular 
achievements. Plant names that 
have annoyed us with their ap- 
parently meaningless complexity 
become tinged with romance as we 
trace their history back to the 
pioneers who first made them | 
known, and we are impressed not 
only with the vast amount of 
knowledge accumulated by these 
pioneers, but with the many prob- 
lems which still await solution, 


Period Lighting Fixtures, by Mr. | 
and Mrs. G. Glen Gould. New | 
York: Dodd, Mead & Company. | 
1928. 274 pages. 6 x of. IF | 
lustrated. Price $3.50. 

NE expects much, in this | 

present day, of a book of | 
research in a limited field, and | 
particularly when the writer is 
not a collector giving a rambling 
account of his adventures, but 
is more the historian and archeol- 
ogist. Good books on lighting 
fixtures are rare, and_ usually 
limited in scope to one country 

or one period. Mr. and Mrs. G. 

Glen Gould’s book on Period 

Lighting Fixtures, comprehensive 

and inclusive, fills a gap long 

vacant in the literature of the 
crafts. This is a book for the 
professional seeking well-selected 
and sorted material, accessibly 
and systematically arranged. The 
subject matter is presented by 
countries, with separate chapters 
devoted to the more important 
periods. The types of fixtures fall 
naturally into chronological se 
quence, and the illustrative matter 
follows the text very closely. 

The latter is adequate, and each 

type of fixture seems to have been 

illustrated, but one feels a little 
as though too much selection 
had been made, and that the 
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Meet the 
HAPP Y¥- 
GO- 

\ LUC KIES 


— It gives us great pleasure to present 
































the twelve Happy-go-Luckies, the most 








pe , amusing place cards that ever graced 
' ar Keep Cool This Summer a sophisticated dinner table. Don't 


| : ; ‘ you like the way the cigarettes actually 
/ Enclose your porch with COOLMOR Porch Shades and 


Ap you will have an ideal out-of-door living room secluded 





form part of the picture? Do you see 


ae and comfortable, with every breeze circulating through | that they make the legs of the little 
d Ting the COOLMOR alternate wide and narrow slat weave. | athing obit talon ee 
a : Though moderate in price, COOLMOR Porch Shades are | 7 toe ; 
g made to last and retain their appearance for years. Write match makes her parasol stick. 
d us for the name of store selling them in your city. How can you get them? You'll be 
; RAYMOND PORCH SHADE CO. pleased to know that there’s one 
r 1042 McKey Blvd., Janesville, Wisconsin tucked in every flat fifties tin of your 
t 


; favorite cigarette ... Luckies, of course. 
Start now—and you won't be happy 
; @) @—) 5 Mau R until you get a complete set of twelve. 


PORCH SHADES “It’s toasted” 


Your Throat Protection— 
against irritation — against cough 


) 




































AChild s oom F urnished with Fine 
Conant-Ball Colonial Furniture 


creates correct impressions, and establishes 
Permanent associations that will never be lost 
} Send for illustrated booklet awe “Through Colonial | 


Doorways” eee which shows other Colonial pieces, 











as well as ensembles, for every room in the 10me. 


CONANT-BALL COMPANY 
COLONIAL FURNITURE 
78 Sudbury Street, Boston, Mass: 
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THE D-L WATERBOY 
ONLY 
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complete 
with 


_ ot 


...1tS just as 
good as it looks 





Look at the Ip Waterboy. It looks good—it is good—a good 
water system made still better by a new galvanized tank. 

Compare the Ip, Waterboy with any other water system. 
See if you get all these features. First, a tank galvanized 
inside and out ...a tank that outlasts three of the ordinary 
kind . . . a tank that doesn’t give you rusty water. 

Then a V-belt drive that’s quiet, non-slipping and self- 
aligning. A channel steel base that retains perfect motor 
alignment. A water system that’s completely automatic— 
one you can forget all about—one that’s built to last. 

And best of all, $78.50 f.0.b. factory is all you have to 
pay for the I) Waterboy complete with galvanized tank. 

Get ail the facts in our new, illustrated book that de- 
scribes the Ip Waterboy and other Ip Water Systems for 
deep and shallow wells—for large and small homes—in city 
or country. Learn how easily you can own a Ip Water 
System on General Motors liberal terms. Send for this 
free book today. Mail the coupon—NOW. 





ELECTRIC 


ATER 
TEMS 


Products of 
General Motors 


“The GOLD STANDARD of Quality” 


Ip Electric Water Systems, Delco-Light Electric Power and Light Plants 
and Delcogas are sold and warranted by Delco-Light Co., Rochester, N.Y. 






DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY, 
Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation, 
Dept. D-32, Rochester, N. Y. 
Please send booklet on |) ¥% Water Systems. 
Electric Plants. [} Delcogas. 


[} Delco-Light 
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BOOK & LAMP 
(Continued from page 718) 





authors might have been a little 
more generous in this respect. 
There is no contemporary material 
of any kind presented. 

There is one conspicuous and 
regrettable fault in the book, 
and that is the English. One finds 
it at times difficult to follow the 
thought because of a certain 
clumsiness in expression, curiously 
out of place in a book in which 
clarity of thought and expression 
are essential because of the con- 
densed and complicated nature 
of the subject matter. 

On the whole the book is a 
definite contribution to the litera- 
ture of the minor crafts, though 
it will prove more valuable to the 
architectural student than to the 
professional architect in search of 
examples for inspiration. 

— Mary PALACHE 


Roof Gardening, by Ida Mellen. 
New York: A. T. De la Mare 
Company, Inc. 1929. 53 X 73. 
115 pages. Price $1.25. 

HIS is not a theoretical book 

on the subject of roof gar- 
dening, since the author has for 
several years maintained a garden 
of flowering plants on an extension 
roof fifteen by twenty-one feet in 
size. During this time she has 
discovered which plants grow best 
under the conditions imposed by 
this type of gardening and, what is 
almost more important, which 
plants cannot be expected to grow 
in such shallow beds. 

Much valuable advice is found 
in the first chapter, ‘Preparations 
and Precautions,’ and many use- 
ful lists are given of bulbs, seeds, 
and plants appropriate for roof 
gardens. It is astonishing to find 
how much can be accomplished 
in a limited space, and this little 
book should encourage all city 
dwellers to make the most of 
whatever bit of roof or balcony 
they may be able to utilize for 
flower growing. 


Portraits of Philadelphia Gar- 
dens, by Louise Bush-Brown 
and James Bush-Brown. Phil- 
adelphia: Dorrance and Com- 
pany. 1929. 8] x 12. 179 pages. 
Price $8.00. 

ELDOM has such a charming 
collection of garden photo- 
graphs been gathered in one 
volume as is contained in this 
delightful book of Philadelphia 
gardens. But it is more than a 
collection of beautiful photo- 
graphs, since there is a complete 
description of each garden which 
fills in the details not always to 
be found in photographs. There 
is also a plan given of most of the 
gardens, which adds to the book’s 
interest and value. Several views 


Ls 


ici, 


of twenty-three different gardens 
are shown, and each photograph 
seems more lovely than the last. 
This is a book which will be both 
the joy and the envious despair of 
all garden lovers. 


The American Rose Annual, 
Edited by J. Horace McFar- 
land and G. A. Stevens, 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania: The 
American Rose Society. 1930, 
52 x 8. 232 pages. Illustrated, 


How to Grow Roses, by Robert 
Pyle, J. Horace McFarland, 
and G. A. Stevens. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 1930. 
52 x 8. 210 pages, including 
index. Illustrated. Price $2.00, 

WO valuable books on roses 
are The American Rose Annual 
for 1930 and How to Grow Roses. 

The former is the fifteenth suc- 

cessive annual which has been 

published by the American Rose 

Society, and these volumes from 

year to year bring to us the very 

latest information about rose 
growing in all parts of the world 
written by acknowledged experts 
on the subject. We have spoken 
before of the splendid work done 
by the American Rose Society, 
which every rose lover as well as 
grower should be eager to join. 

Only in this way may one obtain 

a copy of the Rose Annual, which, 

together with other minor per- 

quisites, is included in the annual 
membership dues of $3.50. 

How to Grow Roses is a com- 
pletely rewritten edition of Amer- 
ica’s most popular book about 
roses. It is a book for the amateur 
as well as for the professional rose 
grower and gives the most up-to- 
date information about every 
phase of rose growing. In addition 
to its text, the book contains 
copious drawings, photographs, 
and pictures in color, as well as 
a comprehensive general descrip- 
tive list of all important roses. It 
is a book no one who pretends 
to grow roses can afford to be 
without. 


About Antiques, by Ella Shan- 
non Bowles. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Company. 
1929. 6 x 8%. 263 pages, 
including index. 75  illustra- 
tions. Price $3.50. 

ERE is a book which, in the 
words of the author, ‘makes 
no claim to being a complete book 
on the subject of early Americana 
for collectors and antiquarians. 

It is simply a record of impres- 

sions gathered in a_ childhood 

spent largely with two New 

England grandmothers and a life 

lived among the traditions of 

early New Hampshire days.’ In 
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A modern exterior, or the latest mode of furnishing and decoration, | 


are not the full measure of a modern home. The modern home is con- 
venient, and no home is truly convenient—or entirely modern—with- 
out a satisfactory means of disposing of rubbish and garbage. The 
Kernerator—pioneer of domestic incineration—completely modernizes 
the home by furnishing a convenient, trouble-free and sanitary means 
for the destruction of rubbish, household waste and garbage. Your 
architect will tell you about the Kernerator and the years of success be- 
hind it. Or a line to us will bring an attractive and instructive booklet. 


KERNER INCINERATOR COMPANY, 1229 North Water St., Milwaukee 
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FALCONS OF FRANCE 


By Charles Nordhoff 
and James Norman Hall 


“An admirable tale’? says Harry Hansen : 


in the New York World. ‘‘It gets rs Vi 







over a complete autobiograph- |7 


ical account of an American 


aviator’s experience in France af 
SKY 
HIGH 


without profanity, liquor 
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and now Editor of Aviation. 
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. - - asked a lot of good questions, 
watched the Walker answer them 
... and then decided to buy 


MN OST women are born skeptics. Say what we will about Walker 
p Dishwashers, sales aren’t made until the woman actually sees the 
machine do its job. Then eight out of every ten duy. 


And what keen questions they ask! Here are the more important ones 
. answered very simply. 


sc a6 ° - e a9 > es 
Will it really wash, rinse and dry my dishes?’’ Yes, more perfectly 
than the most careful pair of hands... and in far less time. 


** Will it wash pots and pans?’’ Yes. It will wash them perfectly. It will 
not scour or remove burned-in-food. 

*“Does the machine itself require cleaning?’ No. The thorough water 
action keeps the glistening porcelain bow] clean as,a china dish. 

** Are my finest dishes safe in the Walker?’’ Yes, tar more so than when 
they are washed by hand. The dishes remain stationary. 

**Why should I have a dishwasher when I have a maid?’’ For sanitary 
reasons, to protect your family’s health . . . to keep your maid contented 
and save her time . . . for your own use when the maid is not there. 
Have you any further questions? If so, please use the coupon below. If 
not, see the answers to these questions, by checking No. 1 and mailing 
the coupon anyway. You’ll bless the day! 


WALKER 


ELECTRIC DISHWASHERS 
Jink and Cabinet Models 


A few territories still open for responsible distributors 
eececaccnccenccscacccaceseceeneses 
Walker Dishwasher Corporation 
Syracuse, New York 
DO 1. I'd like to see a Walker work. 
O 2. I'd like a complete booklet. 
O 3. I'd like to improve my kitchen. 
Please tell me all about your Kitchen 
Planning Institute. 
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This Bride’s 54 Chairs 


Remain a 


ISTORY does not make clear why the 

good Mrs. Oort had 54 double and 
single nailed chairs when she began wed- 
ded bliss with Captain Kidd. Nor, indeed, 
if she was able to keep them, in the face 
of the Captain’s well-known and uncon- 
ventional attitude toward private property. 


Significant to us is the regard in which 
furniture was held in those days. It was 
carefully listed, piece by piece be- 
gueathed and bestowed. Itis almost with- 
out price today. 


Stickley copies these ancestral things that 
all lovers of Early Americana may enjoy 
the 7 of ownership. No unique 

vagary © f design is omitted; no ingenious 
device to which the almost tool-less crafts- 
men were forced to resort. Stickley re- 
productions are faithful to the originals 
that inspire them. If delicate eappropriate- 
ness counts today, there will be a riotous 
blooming of bridal bed chambers, done 
in the queint, sweet style of Early America. 








To facilitate setting up and 
dismantling, and to insure 
rigidity in use, Stickley 
beds employ the rail and 
post assemblyshowninthe 
cross-sectional drawing 
above. 


Visitors ere elways welcome to visit the work shops et Fayetteville, N.Y. 
Illustrated booklet B on Stickley pieces will be gladly sent on request. 


Carly American 
STI CKLEY 
of Jryctteville 
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spite of this modest introduction, 
the book contains much valuable 
information given in a readable 
form which will appeal to the 
average reader interested in learn- 
ing about antiques of all sorts and 
the lives of the people who created 
them. Seventy-five excellent pho- 
tographs illustrate the text and add 
greatly to the value of the book. 


Everybody’s Garden, by Frank 
A. Waugh. New York: Orange 
Judd Publishing Company. 
1930. 6} X 93. 396 pages, 
including index. Illustrated. 
Price $3.50. 

Aristocrats of the Trees, by 
Ernest H. Wilson. Boston: 
The Stratford Company. 1930. 
9 X 12. 279 pages, including 
index. Illustrated. Price $15.00. 

Where the Bee Sucks. A Flower 
Anthology, compiled by Iola 
Williams. Boston: Hale, Cush- 
man & Flint. 1929. 7} x 10. 
87 pages, including index. Price 
$4.00. 

HE title Everybody's Garden 
is well chosen for this book, 

since its chapters include every 
type of garden. If one wishes a 
book that deals with everything 
connected with gardening, from 
landscaping to growing house 
plants, he will appreciate this 
volume. The binding of the book 
unfortunately is enough to preju- 
dice one against it at first sight, 
and its weight is another draw- 
back which, in these days of excel- 
lent bookmaking, does not seem 
justifiable. 

Another book whose binding is 
an offense to the eye is Aristocrats 
of the Trees, whose illustrations 
also fall short of its really valuable 
text. The book is excellently 
printed, however, and its author, 
who is the Keeper of the Arnold 
Arboretum, is such a well-known 
authority on this subject that it 
is hardly necessary to vouch for 
the interest and solid worth of its 
contents. 

A pleasant book for the flower 
lover who is a poetry lover as well 
is Where the Bee Sucks, a flower 
anthology illustrated by twelve 
very lovely color plates. It con- 
tains a miscellany of poems se- 
lected from the English poets who, 
during the past four centuries, 
have sung of flowers and gardens. 


The Lawn — The Culture of Turf 
in Park, Golfing and Home 
Areas, by Lawrence S. Dickin- 
son. New York: Orange Judd 
Publishing Company. 1930. 5 x 
7}. 128 pages, including index. 
Illustrated. Price $1.25. 

oe our enthusiasm for gardens 
we should not forget the im- 

portance of lawns, which are too 


often neglected simply because we 
do not know how to keep them in 
proper condition. This little book 
in the Farm and Garden Library 
tells us everything about lawns 
from the original moulding and 
planting to the final mowing and 
watering. There are few things 
that add more to the charm of a 
country place than a well-kept 
lawn, and this book contains all 
the information needed to achieve 
the results we all desire but seldom 
achieve. 


Lilac Culture, by John C. Wister, 
New York: Orange Judd Pub- 
lishing Company. 1930. 5 x 7}. 
123 pages, including index. IIlus- 
trated. Price $1.25. 

NOTHER useful book in this 
Farm and Garden Library 

series is Mr. Wister’s book on lilac 
culture. As he states in his pref- 
ace, ‘The lilac, more than any 
other tree or shrub, has been as- 
sociated with the history of civ- 
ilization in the new world ever 
since the early settlers came from 
Europe,’ and there is probably no 
other shrub which has a firmer 
hold on the affections of the 
American people. The book in- 
cludes chapters on the history, 
cultivation, propagation, and 
other important aspects of lilac 
culture, with a helpful color chart 
and check list of the most impor- 
tant varieties. 


Flower and Vase. A Monthly 
Key to Room Decoration, by 
Anne Lamplugh. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1929. 
53 x 81. 79 pages. Illustrated. 
Price $1.75. 

ONSIDERING the number 

of books on gardening which 
have been and continue to be pub- 
lished, it is rather surprising that 
so little has been written about 
the arrangement of flowers after 
they have been picked. Few 
people like to admit that they are 
incapable of arranging flowers in 
suitable bowls and vases, and yet, 
as a matter of fact, very few are 
blessed with this particular gift. 

Most of us need ideas and sugges- 

tions as to how to make the most 

of the cut flowers that come to us 
from our gardens or from the 
florist, and that is just the sort 
of information Miss Lamplugh 
gives us in Flower and Vase. The 
book is divided into twelve chap- 
ters, one for each month of the 
year, which discuss the flowers 
available at that particular season, 
with suggestions as to possible 
combinations and arrangements. 

Fifty or more photographs are 

of special value in illustrating the 

ideas suggested by the text. 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 





For to admire an’ for to see, 
For to be’old this world so wide — 








It never done no good to me, 


But I can’t drop it if I tried. — RupyarRD KIPLING 





ASKING for a day or two among 

the glories of medizval pontifical 
luxury is a tonic experience for prosy 
inhabitants of a modern workaday 
world. Any such are well advised to 
let an Italian itinerary include a visit 
to the Villa d’Este at Cernobbio on 
Como, loveliest of the northern lakes. 
This Villa d’Este, not to be confused 
with the one at Tivoli, near Rome, was 
built in the sixteenth century by 
Cardinal Gallio, who could make a 
six-day journey from Rome to Como 
and stop each night under one of his 
own palatial roofs. It is perhaps best 
remembered, however, as the seat of 
the English Queen Caroline’s retreat 
from London more than a hundred 
years ago, to escape the accusations 
of her profligate husband. The beau- 
ties of the villa, its gardens, its foun- 
tains and sculptures, 
and its views of the 
ravishing Como are 


such that the on- 
looker can spare little 
pity for Caroline. 
Many women there are with unsatis- 
factory husbands, but how many 


have the consolation of exile in a para- 
dise of beauty? 

The Villa is a hotel to-day, a most 
distinguished one, wherein extreme 
luxury is tempered by perfect taste 
It attracts patrons from the Conti- 
nental aristocracy, and it is to be 
doubted if the court beauties of 
Caroline’s entourage could surpass in 
(harm the exotically lovely ladies 
sometimes there to-day. ‘I 
never expected to see women who 
actually look like the 
Drian and Erté,’ said one appreciative 
Visitor, ‘but these do.’ 

When even the guests are in com- 
plete harmony with their lovely set- 
ting, all things conspire to make a 
twentieth-century visit to the Villa 
d Este worthy of its storied past. 

2. 





seen 


drawings of 


HE Mail the 
Dollar Steamship Line, and the 


American Line, 


American Express Company  an- 
nounce that an Oriental Art Appre- 
ciation Tour is to be led from Chicago 
to the various countries of the Orient 
this next summer, sailing from Seattle 
on the S. S. President Taft, June 28, 
and returning to San Francisco on the 
President Jefferson on September 3 
[he party in question will be drawn 
from the artistic and cultured classes 
of the whole 
be under the leadership of Mr. J. 


Arthur McLean, Curator of Oriental 


United States and will 


Art of the Museum of Arts in Toledo, 
Ohio. These lovers of things beautiful 











are to visit Japan, Korea, Manchuria, 
and China for the express purpose 


of seeking out and studying the 
esthetic and cultural centres of 
those countries. They will have 


numerous unique adventures, one of 
which will be a voyage by native 
sampan in Japan, living for a few 
hours after the fashion of the Japanese 
boatmen and eating their meals from 
charcoal grills. They will cover, by 
ricksha, part, at least, of the Av- 
enue Cryptomerias south of Nikko, 
and will motor through much of the 
hill country in South Japan. Craft 
industries, temple and private gar- 
dens, and the chief palaces and muse- 
ums of the entire Orient will be visited 
in due course. 


TE. 


ROM the moment we left the 
char-a-bancs at the head of New 
Gate Road until we said good-bye to 





enjoyed in winter as well as summer. 
New Inn and Red Lion Inn, the only 
hostelries, are both quaint, and one 
will lose none of the atmosphere of the 
village by staying at either. 

The little hamlet was originally 
settled —so the story goes— by 
smugglers who found that the rocky 
shore and perilous cliffs made their 
cache quite safe from the intrusion of 
other marauding pirate bands and, 
incidentally, His Majesty’s troops! 

The main street, much too steep 
for vehicles, descends some _ four 
hundred feet by means of shallow 
stone steps from New Gate Road to 
the cove, so that no two of the village 
cottages are at the same level. The 
baggage and provisions are carried 
‘down along’ and ‘up along’ on 
donkey back. Every housewife in the 
village serves tea, so that one has only 
to knock at the door of any house — 
whether or not the tiny casement 





AMONG the many curious sights on the streets of Japanese cities the person fond 


of flowers or plants ts usually much interested in the flower venders’ carts. 


It is in- 


teresting to note the care the proprietor takes of his plants, as he frequently stops to 
water or wash them off or to arrange his awning to shade the tender varieties, and 


his wares are always fresh and attractive 


the little fishing village of Clovelly 
a week later, my thoughts of that 
guaintly picturesque spot in Devon, 
nestled between the cliffs, stand out 
very conspicuously among my cher- 
ished memories of England. 

Clovelly is visited by many tourists, 
but is also missed by far too many 
lovers of the picturesque, who find it 
perhaps a bit out of the way for their 
itinerary. The climate in this part of 
Devon is mild and Clovelly may be 





window boasts a sign-—-to be ad- 
mitted to feast ‘not wisely but too 
well’ on thin bread and butter, deli- 
cious plum cake, and, of course, tea — 
all for the sum of sixpence, or nine- 
pence with strawberries and Devon- 
shire clotted cream. 

From Clovelly, if one enjoys walking 
and beautiful views, a number of short 
trips may be made: for instance, along 
the Hobby Drive on the cliffs at the 


top of the village, through quite dense 


a 











woods, emerging at intervals to 
glimpse the sea and, on clear days 
Lundy and the coast of Wales in the 
distance, or along the shore at |oy 
tide to Bucks Mill, a neighboring 
fishing village, or to the tiny Clovelly 
church, Clovelly Court, and Gal 
lantry Bower, which rises sharply 
from the sea and where one enjoys 
perhaps the most superb view of all, 

By all means leave Clovelly by the 
boat to Ilfracombe, along the coast of 
North Devon, and you will surely 
be loath to go. The only thought 
to make the parting easier is that 
Clovelly and its en- 
virons will not be 
changed if you wait 
fifty years before your 
next visit. 

nm, ES. ?: 





N these days of publicity and 
prohibition one scarcely needs togo 


into detail about the attractions of | 


Montreal, yet there are many and 
varied attractions, the first being that 
to go to any other country is a de 
lightful experience and gives one a 
much finer appreciation of one’s own 
country. Driving up through the 
Adirondacks or going by train along 











x 


the shores of Lake George, one first § 


crosses the long and seemingly dan- 
gerous Victoria Pont and is more than 


glad to reach the city to set foot on } 


terra firma. In June, the railroad 
station seems to be filled with endles 


bridal partis with all te ai a 


confetti which go with them. Or, 
arriving by boat from up the St 
Lawrence, one is amazed at even 4 
taxi driver’s ability to make his way 
along the docks through the maze of 
hundreds of carts drawn by horses and 
overflowing with every conceivable 
kind of market product. 


Just to drive up the winding road to 


Mount Royal in a quaint old hack 
whose driver is as picturesque as the 
vehicle and then to look down upon 
the entire city of Montreal directly 
below, with its spires and roof tops and 
the long bridge across the St. Law 
rence in the distance, is a delightful way 
to spend an afternoon. Or to visit the 
Notre Dame Cathedral when its g% 
geous windows catch the last raysof the 
sun is still another pleasant adventure 

One leaves the city feeling that on 


‘ : vel! 
has gained a new experience 4s wel 


as a lot of Canadian money —4 
possibly a few extra 
pounds of avoirdupois 
after partaking of the 
delicious food cooked in 
the French manner. 


M. A. B, 
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/ ani, 50 you get “Statler Service” here, 

3 that from employees trained in an inter- 

a de- 4 

iaihe ested helpfulness to guests. 

} Own You get the comforts of radio in 

| the 

along © YOUF room, a morning paper under 

= your door, running ice water, a bed- 
an- 

than @ head reading lamp, and other 
: : “extra” conveniences for which 
roa 
dies @ YOu aren’t charged extra. 
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St are fixed and unchanging, regard- 
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able 
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ANY people, since | returned 
from England, have asked me 
to tell them the pleasantest place | 
stayed in, and there has been no 


hesitation in my reply. The most 
delightful place whose hospitality 
| enjoyed was Perridge House in 


Shepton Mallet. We heard of it quite 
by chance and not from one who had 
been there, so we were exploring new 
paths. But from the moment we saw 
the beautifully appointed motor and 
courteous chauffeur at the station we 
felt confident we should like it. And 
our welcome at the house only con- 
firmed our first impression. It is not 
an ordinary inn or pension, but a real 
English country house still in the 
possession of the family who have 
occupied it for many years. It 
their home, and all who stay there are 
treated as their own guests would be 

-a_ hospitality burdensome 
but always watchful for the visitor’s 


is 


never 


1930 





also famous private estates near by 
which may be seen on certain days. 
So while it is really in the country 
with the ady 
tion, it is not remote enough to dis- 


antages of such a situa- 


appoint the eager sight-seer. 
rhe house itself is large and ram- 


bling, built of gray stone. Broad lawns 


slope away from the terrace to an 


abundant rock garden and on down 
the water garden, while stately 
beach and cedars of Lebanon frame a 


distant 


to 


charming view whose 
focus is the famous Glastonbury Tor. 
Nor can | forget the decorative Jakko, 
the to 


the door for his evening meal of corn, 


most 


peacock, stepping daintily 
later seen retiring gracefully to bed in 
the sheltering depths of the cedar. 

On my first trip to England | was 
fortunate to find in this lovely place 
my ideal of an English country home: 
house, extensive 


rambling ancient 


grounds and gardens, perfect service, 





pleasure. The place is situated near delightful hostess i place where it 
Wells and Glastonbury —not far was at once an experience and a 
from Bath and Cheddar Gorge and _ privilege to stay 
other places of interest. There are Fo Hes. 
Calendar for July 
BELGIUM | 
July 13 World’s Fair at Antwerp — April to October 
Historic Pageant of the Golden Fleece at Bruges 
ENGLAND | 
Fuly 7 | Shakespeare Summer Festival at Stratford-on-Avon, till Sept. 15 


GERMANY | Passion Play at Oberammergau, three performances weekly 
Wagner Festivals at Bayreuth open, performing Tannbduser, 


July 22 


HAWAII 
July 4 
NORWAY 
July 18 
Uf 

to Au gust 


SWEDEN 


) 
a 


Parsifal, Tristan, and the Ring, till August 21 


Trans-Pacific yacht race from California to Honolulu 


Special celebration of the gooth anniversary of the i 


(hristranty into Notway, hel at Trondhyet Cathedtal 


Stockholm Industrial Arts Exhibition, May to October 


July 14 

















HOTEL SOMERSET 
400 Commonwealth Ave. Boston, Mass. 


The rendesvous for private functions, 
large or small 
Attractive and convenient for tourists 
Rooms overlook the famous 
Fenway Park and Charles River. 
Room with bath $3.50 per day up 
Outdoor Terrace Cafe 





Regatta at Sandhamn, nez 
the rooth anniversary of the Royal Swedish Yachting Club 
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Building ~ Planting ~ Furnishing 














European Plan Adjacent Garages 
Management of William P. Lyle | 








ntroduction of 


ar Stockholm, until the 2oth, celebrating 
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| wt __ il 
| Scottish Highlands 


|| We list for rent some of the best 
] Grouse Moors, Stag Hunting Areas, 
| Salmon and Trout Streams in 
|| Scotland. Pre-arranged licenses 
for shooting and fishing, the ser- 
vices of game keepers, beaters, 
finest hunting dogs and all neces- 
sary equipment are provided. 
Among our listings are many his- 
toric estates, castles, country 
houses, lodges, with staffs of 
excellent and capable servants. 
Motor cars, horses, etc., supplied 
if required. 





Full particulars on request. 


THOS. COOK &SON 





| “Shoot(Fish | 


I 


| 
| 














S85 Fifth Ave., New York | 
| Big Game Honting in Africa, India and eleewéere. 
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« »f Atlantic City 


ASKING here, in more 

sunshine than has even 
the famous Riviera, you can 
drink the elixir of clean, in- 
vigorating salt air. Carefree 
days will pass unnoticed, 
either in the exploration of 
the nooks and crannies of 
the Tidewater section of Vir- 
ginia — which teems with 
historic and interesting 
places — or, perhaps in a 
round of golf — a short can- 
ter — a brisk walk on the 


hard white beach, or a more 


strenuous fling at tennis. 


y Y y 


You will enjoy the freedom 
from the usual overcrowded, 
commercialized resort at- 
mosphere. Your stay at the 
Chamberlin-Vanderbilt will 
be a pleasant and beneficial 
experience — one which 
most repeat. 
REASONABLE RATES 
For Reservations and detatled 
information write 


Cuarces Tatsotr, Manager 
Old Point Comfort, Virginia 
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This is a Sign of Gracious living 
in Many smaller Homes 





————_ 


hee good taste of their 
decorative scheme and fur- 
nishings is enhanced by 
telephones conveniently 
located throughout the house 


7 ¥ 7 





THE woMaNn who presides over a home of 
moderate size frequently gives her personal 
attention to much of its routine. And she 
enjoys it thoroughly, if household arrange- 
ments provide for the smooth carrying out 
of her daily program. 

Telephones in all the important parts of 
the house have a large share in this pleas- 
ant scheme of things. They save time and 
many unnecessary steps. Incoming calls can 
be answered from the living-room, the 
kitchen, or the bedroom. Friends can be 
called, or orders given to the stores, from 





telephones upstairs or down. Whether she 





be busy in the nursery or the pantry, or at 


ease in the living-room, the modern woman Breakfast is a time for planning the many activities of the day .. . domestic affairs . . . social engagements. And how 
‘ ‘ ; convenient it is to have a telephone within easy reach of the breakfast nook. . . for making necessary arrangements as 
appreciates the comfort and satisfaction ners eee 
they come to your mind. The intelligent housckeeper appreciates this modern touch. 


which sufficient telephones provide. 
Telephone convenience, so important to 
those who live in smaller homes, is well 
within their reach. Its cost is surprisingly 
low. Your local Bell Telephone Company 
will gladly help you in planning the most 
satisfactory telephone arrangements for 
your home. Just call the Business Office. 








A comfortable divan and a new book. And a telephone A telephone in the bedroom is almost a necessity It 


within easy reach . . . for answering calls or for making saves many steps during the day...and adds 4 
them . . . with no lost time. comfortably protective touch at all times. 
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BUILDING : PLANTING : FURNISHING 
A Complete Individual Service 


We are glad to answer without charge questions about: BuiLDING, FURNIsHING, EQuippING, PLANTING, CARE OF PLANTs, 
Sources or Osjects ILLustRATED (IDENTICAL OR SIMILAR), IDENTIFICATION OF ANTIQUES 





We have on file a list of the best architects and can refer you to those in your vicinity. VW’ 


ourselves maintain the Home Builders Service Bureau 


of workers trained in the professions of Architecture, Landscape Architecture, and Interior Decoration. At a very moderate scale of fees this Bureau: 
Sects Stock House Puians, Especiatty Desicns SMALL Houszs, Removers Houses, Designs GARDENS, MAKES 
PLANTING PLANS FoR GROUNDS AND GARDEN, Makes CoMPLETE FuRNISHING SCHEMES 





Send for free booklet that describes these services more in detail 
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In the July Number 


N the next issue, as our contribution to the Tercentenary celebration in 

Massachusetts, we are including a map, beautifully drawn by a well-known 
artist and printed in color, of the Bay State, on which will be indicated the 
location of many of the most important old Colonial houses, 
which are noted both for their architectural beauty and for their 
historical significance. Accompanying the map will be a more 
complete list of these houses, with directions for reaching them 
and a short description of their special features. This map and 
list will form a four-page insert placed loosely in the magazine so 
that it can be framed, or used as a reference sheet, by those visit- 
ing Massachusetts this summer or by those who may at any time 
desire to make an architectural pilgrimage to this historic state. 

Of outstanding interest too, in view of the attention focused 
this summer upon things Colonial, is the leading article, describ- 
ing the oldest house in Stockbridge, Massachusetts, which has 
been moved to a new site, given a truly beautiful setting, fur- 
nished throughout with antiques of its period, and now opened as 





a museum. The illustrations of this house, one of the best extant of its type, are 


shown for the first time. 


There will be special emphasis placed upon gardens, with photographs of Seat- 
tle gardens to be seen by the Garden Club of America upon its trip 
to the Northwest this summer, and several articles of a practical 
nature, including one on a sky garden in New York City. There 
will also be illustrations of garden furniture and china suitable 
for the garden lunch or tea. 

The helpful articles by Mr. Sexton and Miss Cloud and Miss 
Lewis will continue; so also will Mrs. Carrick’s letters from 
Spain. Mr. Bien will write on the vital subject of insect screens 
for the window, and an important two-part article describing our 
best small trees will begin. There will be photographs and floor 
plans of three houses of widely differing types submitted in our 
last Small-House Competition. Coincident with the showing of 
these houses, the programme of the next competition will be 
published. 
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gives scu lot - decay 


Antique in origin, but modern to i), 15 V1 ¥! tea service 


in feeling, the art of repoussé 
defines beauty with careful model- 
ling of raised surfaces... with 
interesting lights and shadows. 
This delightful tea service by 
Reed & Barton is notable for its 
finely-executed repoussé design. 
Your jeweler will gladly show 


you the pattern—No. 575A. 





REED & BARTON | 


TAUNTON, OVER 100 YEARS 


STERLING —CESIABLISHED OVER 100 SILVER PLATE 


Accessories, courtesy of Miss Higgs, Inc 
TRADE MARK 


TAUNTON, MASS. 49(R} Ms NEW YORK, NY. 


STERLING 


Linen, courtesy of Mosse, Inc. 














Over the Sader close 


Ganoen lovers visiting England 
this summer may be glad to know 
that information about private gar- 
dens which are open to visitors on 
certain days is obtainable from the 
Queens Institute of District Nursing, 
58 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 1, or 
from the Travel Association, Kinnaird 
House, 1 Pall Mall East, London, 


—— bit of valuable informa- 
tion, passed on to us by Mrs. Carrick 
for the benefit of antique lovers, is the 
address of a woman in London who, 
for a small commission, will direct or 
take people to the Caledonian Market, 
or guide them to inexpensive shops. 
We shall be glad to furnish this name 
and address to those who may be 
interested in securing the services of 
such a reliable person to help them in 
their search for antiques. Incidentally, 
we should like to suggest that Mrs. 
Carrick be spared requests for infor- 
mation which might as easily be 
secured from other sources, since, as 
she pathetically writes us, she ‘hates, 
hates, hates having to splinter her 
days trying to catch up with letters 
that really should be sent to a dealer 
or professional appraiser!’ 


ae 


en report of Mr. Charles H. 
Cheney, Chairman of the Committee 
on City and Regional Planning of the 
American Institute of Architects, 
regarding the work done during the 
past year, is far from encouraging. 
In spite of the fact that there are 750 
Planning Commissions operating in 
the United States and 840 cities 
having some kind of zoning regula- 
tions, the quality of the work done, 
though tremendous in volume, is, to 
quote Mr. Cheney, ‘yet very in- 
adequate and incomplete. Of the 
$4,000,000,000 spent during 1929 in 
new structures, it is roughly estimated 
that $3,000,000,000 worth of these 
Structures were so ugly, so badly 
planned, so inappropriately located, 
or on such narrow or inconvenient 
Streets, as to have been a liability 
instead of an asset almost from the 
day they were completed. Only 10 or 
15 per cent of the plans for these 
buildings were submitted by com- 
petent architects or designers.’ This 
is certainly a severe indictment of 
Present building methods in the 
United States and shows the im- 
Portance of extending and improving 
the work of planning commissions 
throughout the country. 


A SUBSCRIPTION renewal came to 
us with the following note: — 


I am enclosing $2.00 for the exten- 
sion of my present five months’ 
subscription. But the tragic part of 
subscribing to your beautiful maga- 
zine is that my poor living-room 
grows more and more dejected-look- 
ing. It knows I hate it because it can 
never, never look like the ones you so 
heartlessly picture. 

I don’t believe husbands like you! 


We feel sure that if our subscriber 
will only try out a few of the simple 
suggestions given in our series of arti- 
cles on ‘Bringing the House Up to 
Date,’ her dejected living-room — 


and perhaps even her disapproving 
husband — will be visibly cheered by 
a renewed subscription to the House 
Beautiful. 





STEPHEN F. HamMBLIN, assistant 
professor of horticulture in the Grad- 
uate School of Landscape Architecture 
of Harvard University, whose series of 
articles on Garden Roses ends with this 


255ue 


3 there no escape from the tyranny 
of psychology? We have been taught 
the psychological effects of color on 
our dispositions — yellow will induce 


cheerfulness, violet may lead to 
melancholia, and red will unduly 
irritate or excite us. It all sounds 
quite logical and puts a terrible 


responsibility upon our interior deco- 
rators, who must plan our color 
schemes not only with a view to 
decorative effect, but also with due 
regard to their effect upon our 
temperaments. We have resigned 
ourselves to this situation in the 
home, but still fondly believed that 
out of doors, at any rate, we could 
plan things as we wished, untram- 
meled by the dictates of psychology. 
As usual, however, we were merely 


clinging to an outworn belief, as we 
now find that landscape architects 
have joined the interior decorators in 
conspiring to control our dispositions. 


This new school of ‘psychological 


landscape architecture’ will not design | 


a garden for you from the standpoint 
of soil requirements and principles of 
landscape design without also taking 


into consideration your personal 
characteristics, whims, and mental 
needs. ‘The tired business man,’ 


they say, ‘after a day of sharp physical 
and mental activity, should not find 
sharply pointed ultra-formal trees and 
plants upon his return home in the 
evening. On the other hand, these 
same rigid types would be advisable 
for one desiring surroundings con- 
ducive to clean-cut decisive thinking.’ 
This also sounds quite plausible, and 
yet, as we glance languidly out of our 
office window on this warm spring day, 
at a row of sharply pointed poplar 
trees, we are forced to admit that our 
reactions unfortunately do not bear 
out this attractive theory. Far be it 
from us to belittle the importance of 
these dis- 
coveries, yet we find ourselves still 
inwardly convinced that we might be 
able to live in a red room without 
indulging in frequent tantrums, and 
that even if totally surrounded by 
ultra-formal and plants, we 
should not be able to do much clean- 
cut decisive thinking on a day like 


this. 

is connection with Mr. Sexton’s 
article on ‘The House of To-day,’ it 
is interesting to note one of the latest 


profound psychological 


trees 


experiments in house heating. French 
engineers are now working on plans 
to use wireless beams from the Eiffel 
Tower to furnish heat for the residents 
of Paris. Already a scheme of this 
sort has been operating successfully in 
Germany. The idea, phrased in the 
most scientific language we can 
command, is that receiving posts are 
set up in houses in place of radiators. 
A filament on these receiving posts 
is then raised to incandescent 
state by current thereby 
producing an appreciable amount of 
heat. This sounds like a plausible 


an 
waves, 


proceeding and no more astonishing 
than producing the sounds that come 
to us over our radios. 
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Auice Van Leer Carrick and 
her husband standing under the arch of 
the Puerta del Vino at Granada 





Ow cover this month was designed 
by Antonio Petruccelli of New York 
who won the first prize in our 6th 
Annual Competition and the second 
prize last year. 


Alice Van Leer Carrick, whose 
adventures in collecting are always 
entertaining, starts in this issue an 
account of her recent discoveries in 
Spain. It may interest possible pil- 
grims to Hanover, New Hampshire, to 
know that Mrs. Carrick throws open 
her house on Thursday afternoons 
from two until six for the benefit of those 
who wish to see her notable collection 
of silhouettes and other antiquities. 

Ellen Shipman, who designed the 
garden at Grosse Pointe, Michigan, 
shown this month, is a New York 
landscape architect with some of the 
most beautifully designed gardens in 
America to her credit. 

A New York writer on various 
types of decorative art, Helen A. 
Sprackling introduces us this month 
to the new art of embroidered tapes- 
tries as exemplified in the work of 
Mrs. Harbeson. This is only one side 
of Mrs. Harbeson’s artistic work, as 
she is already well known as a painter 
and stage decorator. 

Vv. T. H. Bien, a Washington 
builder, has made a special study of 
insulation methods as well as a series 
of investigations to ascertain present- 
day trends in construction and equip- 
ment of houses. 














George D. Haight 





NEW ENGLAND IN CALIFORNIA 


One of the most delightful types of houses in California is the Monterey adobe built in the early nine- 
teenth century, in what was then a Mexican port, by retired American sea captains, who grafted success- 
fully on to the Spanish house of the locality Colonial details sometimes actually brought with them on 
their passage’ around Cape Horn. This house, designed by Garvin Hodson, Architect, for Edwin J. 
Cutting of Los Angeles, received the Honor Award of the Southern California Chapter of the American 
Institute of Architects for the best six-room residence built between 1926 and 1930 
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THE SHADOW IN THE THREAD 


Modern in Design are these Embroidered Tapestries of Georgiana Brown Harbeson 


Here practise and invention may be free. 

And asa squirrel skips from tree to tree, 

So maids may (from their mistresse or their mother) 
oLearne to leave one worke, and to learne another. 
~~ . 4 

Sor here they may make choice of which is which, 


And skip from worke to works, from stitch to stitch, 


So wrote John Taylor in Queen Elizabeth’s 
time, devoting a single poem entirely to the 
Praise of needlework. Through centuries 
past, as with every other form of art, em- 
broidery was closely related to the needs of 
everyday life. It was once looked upon as 
woman’s prerogative and chief form of 
expression. Now, in the twentieth century, 
when the sewing machine and the Jacquard 
loom have assumed so much of the needle’s 
labor, the traditions of embroidery have 
become somewhat vague and their meaning 
obscure. Certainly it has long since ceased to 
be the gentle pastime among the ladies, and 
were it not for the interest of a zealous few 
who cherish its beauty and maintain it as an 
art medium it would, we fear, become extinct 
and relegated to the limbo of the past. 
Consequently it was with a feeling of sur- 
prised delight that we came upon these 


BY HELEN SPRACKLING 


stitched tapestries of Georgiana Brown 
Harbeson at the last exhibition of the Archi- 
tectural League, in New York, this past 
February. It might seem a bit incongruous 
at first thought to find a woman’s needle- 
work pictures among the architectural 
renderings of skyscraper and modern dwelling 
and their related interests. It is quickly 
apparent, however, that they are in their 
rightful place, for they have been conceived 
chiefly as overmantels, many of them planned 
in conjunction with the architect who de- 
signed the fireplace treatment, and are to be 
considered as tapestries in both the pictorial 
and the useful sense of the word. Reminiscent 


‘CourtsH1p — Now’ is the title of the quaint 
tapestry picture shown above, a design 
which well illustrates the whimsical charm 
so characteristic of this artist's work 
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4 : ‘ oa. 
( With profit) make them perfect in them all. 
= x . 
xf hus hoping that these workes may have this guide 
‘Co serve for ornament, and not for pride; 
Co cherish vertue, banish idlenesse, 


Sor these ends, may this booke have good successe. 


of the past only as they employ an ancient 
medium, they are thoroughly modern in 
conception and design and are most har- 
moniously in accord with the modern interior 
architectural idea. 

Nowhere could the adaptation of an old 
craft to modern requirement be more strik- 
ingly portrayed than by the panel ‘Jungle 
Love Scene’ in its setting over the mantel 
designed by William Lescaze. Incorporated 
in the breast of the mantel like a jewel in its 
setting, the intricate stitchery and sump- 
tuous design of the panel are brought out 
and emphasized by the architectural stern- 
ness and severity of its background. A 
parallel sympathy lies in the quiet sophistica- 
tion of both mantel and overpanel. In con- 
trast to the broad mass treatment of this 
mantel are the vertical emphasis and the 
delicacy of the theme in a mantel designed by 
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George Van Anda 


IN THE DELICATE OVERMANTEL DESIGN shown above on the left, the colors in the room have been caught and stitched against a silver 
background. In contrast to this airy design is the jewel-like ‘Jungle Love Scene’ set into the broadly massive mantel at the right 


Clarence Dean. Here Mrs. Harbeson in a 
deft and delicate design has taken the 
colors in the room — tones of beige-cream, 
light coral, chartreuse-green, and shades of 
gray — and with superb lightness and beauty 
of stitch caught them against a silver back- 
ground, relating the decorative spirit of the 
room to the treatment of the mantel with 
perfect unity. 

Though she is a contemporary artist 
handling her medium in a thoroughly modern 
manner, it would be a mistake to think that 
Mrs. Harbeson confines herself to interpret- 
ing the spirit of the present day exclusively. 
One of the delightful phases of her work is 


THIS WHIMSICAL CHINOISERIE 75 
embroidered in gay colors against 
a fjade-green background and 
forms the chief accent in the 
Chinese Chippendale room for 


which it was designed 


the manner in which she catches the feeling 
of another period. <A _ delicious whimsy 
pervades all her work as, with seeming 
authenticity, she combines fact with fantasy. 
This is illustrated in the chinotserie which 
forms the climactic point in a Chinese Chip- 
pendale room, the walls of which are light 
gray-green with coral-vermilion taffeta hang- 
ings and chairs covered in yellow brocade. 
A coral-toned princess with golden-yellow 
attendants trails gracefully over a jade- 
green taffeta background against which the 
trees stand out in shades of deepest green, 
with a touch of light cream-green for con- 
trast. Yellow and gold tones with touches of 


rust color thread their way through the 
whole picture. 

In direct contrast is the quaint charm 
of the panel designed for an Early American 
living-room furnished in cherry and maple 
furniture. Here the subtler art of embroidery 
becomes apparent to the uninitiate as we 
realize that the massed effect of the stitches 
against the softness of the background is of 
vital importance in achieving the spirit of 
the picture. With deliberate intent to 
repeat the tones of the furniture, Mrs. 
Harbeson has embroidered a tangerine-red 
maiden with touches of violet upon a soft 
ivory velvet background. The animals and 


Drix Duryea 
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DETAIL OF A PANEL designed for an 
eighteenth-century boudoir, which 
shows the skillful and ingenious 
use of many different stitches to 
obtain desired effects 


EMBROIDERED AGAINST A_ BACK- 
GROUND of vivid blue-green taffeta, 
the design of this ‘Water Lily 
Fantasie’ is brought out by the 
contrasting use of silk and wool 
threads 
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birds are in red-browns, the trees in the same 
hues, only darker. Rich deep tones of green 
and blue are in the bushes. 

When I asked Mrs. Harbeson why she 
preferred painting with wool rather than 
with pigment she replied, ‘Because of the 
shadow in the thread.’ There in one concise 
sentence lies the keynote of the art of em- 
broidery. A brief paragraph on its technique 
cannot be out of place here, since it can only 
serve to make the tapestries pictured doubly 
interesting. The basis of any embroidery 
design is fabric, thread, and stitch; without 
the latter there could be no art in this par- 
ticular medium, for every stitch is chosen for 
the expression it gives to the subject or idea 
portrayed. In addition, stitches possess 
individual qualities of interest and beauty, 
for they are:sometimes curiously and 
geniously wrought. Interwoven with play 
of stitch is type of thread, and since these by 
their nature may absorb the light or reflect it, 
flow into the fabric or resist it, the effective- 
ness of any stitch is dependent on the right 


choice of thread. Behind this lies the ground 
fabric which must lend important aid 
achieving the picture. 

With this in mind one studies these tapes- 
tries with a closer interest, so that the ‘Water 
Lily Fantasie,’ another chinoiserie, designed 
for an eighteenth-century boudoir, holds a 
fascination deeper than the mere charm of 
its design. An orange-yellow lady has the 
interest of her costume developed in a con- 
trast of satin stitch with an open one. In the 
rusty red and vermilion attendants, form and 
design are amusingly enhanced by a variety 
of motifs which prove that a needle can have 
a sense of humor. The blue and green of the 
foliage are made to recede or to stand out, 
not so much by the stitches which develop 
the design as by the subtle contrasts of silk 
and woolen thread. Silver stars sparkle in 
the brilliance of their metallic thread. The 
whole is a picture of exotic charm most ap- 
propriately revealed against a shimmering 
background of vivid blue-green taffeta. 

The naiveté of the needle and the versatile 
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range of Mrs. Harbeson’s work are most 
beautifully illustrated in the panel ‘Spring,’ 
designed as an overmantel for a child’s room. 
Gay colors such as children use in crayon 
drawings, the reds, blues, and yellows of the 
primary scale, have been embroidered with 
fine wools on a background of heavy cream- 
colored silk. Lest the symbolic scenes of the 
most joyous season of the year lose some of 
their zest in the hands of a grown-up, she has 
incorporated in the design some of the youth- 
ful drawings of her own small sons. The 
detachment of the episodes gives a sampler- 


- like quality to the picture, and the whole is 


as unusual and delightful a bit of tapestry as 
one could hope to find. 

But this is no mere stitch craft and skillful 
use of threads. As the needle draws, the 
artist is revealed, and the background of 
Mrs. Harbeson’s experience shines through 
her finished work. It is an interesting story 
of study, hard work, and fine achievement 
in other mediums. Mrs. Harbeson is a 
graduate of the Pennsylvania Academy of 

Drix Duryea 


Tus NAIVELY GAY OVERMANTEL decoration entitled ‘Spring’ was designed for a child's room. Against a cream background of heavy 
silk the design is embroidered in fine wools, using the reds, blues, and yellows of the primary scale 
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Drix Duryea 


THE SPIRIT OF NEW ENGLAND /ives in this charming picture of bare trees and snow- 
covered hills — a panel designed for an Early American living-room, where it obviously belongs 


Fine Arts and a member of the National 
Association of Women Painters and Sculp- 
tors. Her vivid imagination and extra- 
ordinary gift of fantasy led her into the realm 
of murals and the theatre. For several years 
she was a member of the Anderson-Milton 
School of the Theatre and designed the 
settings and the costumes for numerous 
ballets in prominent Broadway produc- 
tions. There are many who will recall The 
Sampler Ballet, which was given at the 
Paramount Theatre in New York and con- 


sidered one of the finest ever presented there. 

It is of particular interest that Mrs. 
Harbeson has never studied abroad or felt 
it necessary to complete her art experience 
there. Rather she has made a very special 
point of drawing on our own color and 
reflecting the New England atmosphere of 
which she is a part, and to which she laugh- 
ingly attributes an inherent urge for stitchery. 
A great-aunt, Lucy Ann Packard of Quincy, 
Massachusetts, was in her own time quite 
renowned for her quaint samplers and beauti- 
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ful needlework and had the distinction of 
being the first woman allowed to copy por- 
traits in needlework from the Vatican. If 
instinct it is, then Mrs. Harbeson has added 
to it a keen intellectual and artistic interest, 
for she has a most interesting collection of 
needlework and samplers of her own and 
a reference library of absorbing interest 
and value. She is one of the zealous few in 
whose attempt to revive the lost art of needle- 
work may possibly result a new and modern 
movement in this decidedly feminine craft. 





‘CouRTSHIP—THEN,’ /ike its 
companion piece, ‘Courtship 
— Now,’ is embroidered with 
fine worsteds on pink taffeta 








Photographs by Dana B. Merrill 





For THE SUNNY HALL 
This paper (left) has a background of 
French gray with varicolored garlands of 
flowers and sprightly figures. The wood- 
work in this hall should be white with 
accenting lines of green 


For THE DARK HALL 
The soft yellow background of this paper 
with its vine arrangement of flowers in pas- 
tel shades would give a warm glow of color 
to a dark hall, especially if the woodwork 
were painted to match the ground of the 


paper 














FOR THE HALL. cnaosen sy Bostwick (? Treman 





For THE SUNNY LIVING-ROOM 
This paper (left) has a cool green ground 
with a design of distinguished drawing out- 
lined in a darker shade. Pictures could be 
used against it, and yet it would have more 
interest than a plain paper. The woodwork 
Should match 


For THE DARK LIVING-ROOM 
Two tones of yellow make this paper (right) 
especially adaptable for a small informal 
living-room which receives only a cold 
northern light 

















FOR THE LIVING-—-ROOM.. cuoseEN By 





For THE SUNNY DINING-ROOM 
With this distinguished paper (left) in 
ochre and blue-green on a gray-silver dotted 
ground, the woodwork should be painted to 
match the blue-green 


For THE DARK DINING-ROOM 
This modern design (right) in an extraordt- 
nary range of lovely colors on a soft pink 
ground, with woodwork of terra cotta, an 
apricot rug, and ceiling of creamy pink, 
would enliven the dullest room 











FOR THE DINING-ROOM.. cuosen By Elsie Sloan Farley 
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NORTH AND SOUTH ROOMS ‘tt! 





For THE DARK ROOM 
This gay toile paper (left) printed in rose 
on a cream ground should have woodwork in 
a harmonizing rose tone 


For THE SUNNY ROOM 
A soft gray-green background with a ram- 
bling design in blue-gray and olive is en- 
livened by touches of gold on this paper 
(right). The woodwork should match the 
green of the ground 





FOR THE MASTER'S BEDROOM.  cuosen By McBurney & Underwood 








For THE DARK ROOM 
This clear yellow paper (left) with a sten- 
ciled design in Chinese white is simple but 
vivacious. The woodwork should be white 


For THE SUNNY ROOM 
The background of this paper (right) has 
shaded stripes of pale clear blue-green re- 
peated in darker shades in the pattern. 
Tiny details in pure white suggest white 
woodwork 








FOR THE GIRL’S BEDROOM... cuosen sy Elsie Cobb Wilson 
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For THE DARK ROOM 

This lively modernist paper (left) has a 
small-scale geometric design in yellow, gun- 
metal-gray, turquoise blue, and terra cotta 
on a white ground. Terra-cotta woodwork 
and modernist furniture of the same color 
with lacquer finish would be particularly 
attractive with this paper 


For THE SUNNY ROOM 
On a pale green ground (right) is a modern- 
ist design drawn in yellow, terra cotta, and 
blue. Blue trim and maple furniture are 
further suggestions for this room 














FOR THE BOY'S ROOM. cuosen sy Diane Tate and Marian Hall 
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A LOT OF SUCH LENGTH i” comparison to its 
width (one hundred feet) presented a 
difficult problem in design, but gave, on 
the other hand, an excellent opportunity 
for long-range vistas. By breaking the 
garden into several units, by changing the 
levels, and by creating additional interest 
by the thick planting at one side to conceal 
the woodland path, monotony has been 
avoided. These illustrations show the 
garden six months after it was planted, 
but in them can be observed the promise of 
the luxuriance since attained 


SEPARATING THE ROSE GARDEN from the 
perennial garden is a low dry wall 
planted with rock and alpine plants. The 
beds of the rose garden are edged with 
smoky blue nepeta directly behind which 
are groups of tea roses with standards 
placed at intervals for height 


OF THE TWO ILLUSTRATIONS ON THE OP- 
POSITE PAGE, the larger one shows the 
rose garden from the perennial garden, 
the small one the long greensward from the 
pool garden. On this page is a view of the 
woodland path, showing the naturalistic 
bird bath which terminates the rill. 
Grape-hyacinths, bleedinghearts, Mer- 
tensia, and other spring-flowering plants 
border this path 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 





OPENING FROM THIS PAVED AREA ist 
below the pool terrace in front of the house 
is this wooden grille gate leading to the 
Service drive 


LookING TOWARD THE HOUSE from the 
rose garden. This open lawn is bordered 
with box-edged beds in which are peren- 
nials carefully selected to give bloom the 
entire season, from early iris to the last 
hardy asters and boltonias 
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THE METAMORPHOSIS OF THE SLIP COVER 


O you recall the cold austerity of the 

sturdy holland covers that shrouded 
the chairs in the best-regulated drawing- 
rooms of a few decades ago — those rooms 
from which the sunshine was so carefully 
excluded and with an atmosphere so chilly 
that they seemed to urge the parting guest 
to be on his way as speedily as possible? 

In no phase of interior furnishings is the 
change from the utilitarian to the beautiful 
more marked than in the evolution of the 
prosaic protective slip covers of this earlier 
period, in evidence only during the summer 
months, to the decorative ones of to-day that 
may with perfect propriety be used through- 
out the year. 

While slip covers have undergone trans- 
formation at the hands of the modern deco- 
rator, the making of them has developed into 
a recognized profession, for it requires both 
skill and careful tailoring to produce the 
removable upholstery characteristic of the 
slip covers of to-day. No longer are they 
considered merely for their protective quali- 
ties, but as one of the important decorative 
accessories in the furnishing of the home, 
and with this metamorphosis have come 
variations in style as well as material to 
harmonize with the character of the chair and 
the room in which it is to be used. 


y | ‘HERE is usually some basic principle of 
a very practical nature lurking behind 
every innovation, and the present instance 





ee 


isno exception. As it has become increasingly 
difficult to keep household appointments in a 
cleanly condition, because of the amount of 
sooty dirt in the atmosphere, the need has 
become urgent for some form of removable 
upholstery that may be sent to the cleaners 
with as little effort as that which attends the 
handling of draperies or rugs. The glorified 
slip cover is the result. 

Materials are chosen with quite as much 
careful thought as would naturally be given 
to the selection of upholstery fabrics of a 
more permanent nature, and these modern 
slip covers are so beautifully tailored and 
carefully fitted that one quite overlooks the 
fact that they are removable. 

Yet there is another reason for their 
popularity, aside from sanitary conditions, 
and that is the ease with which it is possible 
to secure variety in the home by redressing 
the rooms with but little expense. 


ODERN fabrics are most alluring. Col- 
M ored linen damask of Jacquard weave, 
quaintly patterned chintzes or those with 
rather large designs, fantastic prints devel- 
oped in the modern manner, and the more 
luxurious velours are among the materials 
chosen by professional decorators, each se- 
lected to accord with the style of the indi- 
vidual chair and the general character of the 
setting in which it is to be used. 

In general one sees fewer of the wide 
box-plaited flounces than formerly, the side 
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Formerly used for Protection alone, 


at 7s now an Important Decora- 
tive Note in the Furnishing 


Scheme 


BY MARGARET THOMPSON 
AND 


CHRISTINE FERRY 


Photographs by Hi. Williams 





THE sLip COVER for this chair and the seat 
of the side chair are made of a Jacquard linen 
damask in blue-green. Slip cover designed by 
Miss Gertrude Brooks; material by courtesy of 
Proctor Company; slip covers executed by John 
Siedentop 


of the slip cover frequently extending in a 
plain unbroken line to the bottom of the 
upholstery and sometimes quite to the floor, 
where it is finished with either a simple hem, 
a narrow double plaiting, or a_ tailored 
fringe, according to the type of fabric that 
is being handled. Yet the flounced chintz 
covers, so characteristic of English country 
houses, are very charming and have a de- 
voted following. 

The varied types of chairs and room 
settings pictured show how skillfully and 
ingeniously the different decorators have 
handled their problems, some of the covers 
being designed especially for the House 
Beautiful. 

Miss Gertrude Brooks has chosen the 
Jacquard loomed linen damask in blue-green 
for the cover of an upholstered armchair and 
an accompanying side chair with an uphol- 
stered seat. In each instance the structural 
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lines have not been concealed and the effect 
of permanent upholstery has been empha- 
sized by tying in the back of the cover on the 
larger chair with linen-covered buttons — a 
small amount of additional labor for the 
workmanlike appearance that results. 
Although the chairs are companion pieces, 
there is a variation in the cut of the lower 
edge of the two covers, one being straight 
and the other shaped in wavy scallops. 
In both cases the edge finish is a narrow 








linen fringe which matches the damask in 
color, and the seam piping is made of the 
body material. 

This upholstery may very appropriately 
be used throughout the year, from one season 
to another, yet, being made in the form of 
slips, may be readily removed should it 
become desirable to change the color scheme. 

The damask is to be had in crimson and 
golden brown, as well as the blue-green 
referred to, and, since it is a full fifty 


THIs MODERN CHAIR (above) is covered 
with a slip cover in modern design 
which comes in linen, cotton, and 
glazed chintz in a wide variety of 
colors. The scale of the pattern is in 
harmony with the size of the chair. 
Cover designed by Adeline de Voo, 
and executed by John Siedentop 


For A SETTING OF A WOOD-PANELED 
room velours is most successfully used 
as a slip cover for this deep lounging 
chair. This material comes in white 
and was treated and dyed for this 
purpose. Cover designed by Ethel 
Reeve 
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inches in width, it cuts to excellent advantage, 

Miss Adeline de Voo uses a modern 
fabric in the making of a slip cover for a 
modern chair. Here the lines of the cover are 
simplicity personified, and the only trim js 
the corded piping that follows the seaming 
and emphasizes one of the colors in the 
design, all of which is quite in the mood of 
the modern manner. 

The bottom of the cover is finished with a 
simple hem and, instead of being boxed, the 
front sections are drawn well over the rounded 
arms and back and attached directly to the 
under sections. 

In the setting of a wood-paneled English 
room, velours, a fabric of most luxurious 
appearance, has been successfully used by 
Miss Ethel Reeve for the slip cover of a 
deep lounging chair. The seams are corded 
with self material excepting in the case of 
the boxed cushions, which, together with the 
lower edges that come quite close to the 
floor, are finished with a narrow silk fringe in 


a corresponding color. 
Vv 


& 


You will notice that here, as in the case of 
the modern setting, the sides of the slip 
cover extend in an unbroken line from the 
top of the arm to the floor. 

This is essentially a winter cover, for 
which one of linen or chintz may be substi- 
tuted during the summer, when the cool feel 
of a smooth-surfaced fabric will be more 
welcome. 

For the slip cover of a typical French 
Provincial chair, Miss Sparks has chosen a 
new bordered chintz having a multicolored 
floral design scattered over a delicately 
patterned yellow ground, and repeats the 
predominant blue in the border in the seam 
piping and a little ruffle along the bottom. 

This slip cover is boxed in an angular 
fashion along the outline of the back and top 
of each arm, as well as along the sides below 
the seat, and the material that forms the 
bottom of the slip is seamed and piped at the 
corners. 

There are numerous parts to this slip, 
which adds to the perfection of the tailoring, 
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For THIS FRENCH PROVINCIAL CHAIR Miss 
Sparks has designed a cover of chintz 
of floral design on a yellow ground. Notice 
the skillful use made of the border. Material 


by courtesy of R. C. Carrillo O° Co,, cover 


executed by John Siedentop 


and the colorful piping plays an important 
role in the decorative effect. The border has 
been cut from the body material, turned so 
that the narrow design follows the lower 
edge, and topped with the piping. 

The large-patterned chintz used by Mc- 
Burney and Underwood is quite in character 
for a wing chair and may be so handled that 
the pattern conforms to the lines of the 
various parts as if designed for that especial 
purpose. 

As in the case of the Jacquard linen slip 
covers, this one has been so designed as to 











show the cabinetwork and cover only the 
upholstery. As a matter of fact, it is so 
beautifully fitted and perfectly tailored 
that one is not conscious that it is anything 
other than permanent upholstery, and is 
thus a most perfect example of what a slip 
cover for this type of chair may be. 

These illustrations are but suggestive of 
the textures that are being used by modern 
decorators for present-day interpretations 
of the slip cover. 
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Aside from the large-patterned floral 
chintzes featured in these settings, there are 
delightfully quaint small patterns, reminis- 
cent of Normandy petticoats, that are most 
effective for slip covers. Because of the un- 
obtrusiveness of their all-over quality, they 
may be used in the same room with materials 
of more pronounced design. 

Then there are the large-motived nosegay 
and medallion effects that may be attrac- 
tively used for chair seats and backs in com- 
bination with plain material for the rest of 
the slip cover, and when there are several 
pieces of furniture to be used to comple- 
ment one another in the same room, one of 
them — for example, the seat of a small 
side chair—may be covered with plain 
material in a contrasting color. 


Tuis cHintz of a bright-colored design on a 
Nile ground has been used by McBurney 
and Underwood for a wing chair. Notice 
that the slip cover leaves the frame of the 
chair exposed 

















THE HOUSE OF TO-DAY 


II. Tendencies in the Development of Domestic Architecture as Reflected in the Exterior Design 





BY R. W. SEXTON 
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In THE NEIGHBORHOOD of Philadelphia, the stone farmhouse is the most popular. The old houses of this type, built 
around 1750, have a sturdy simplicity and adhere to Georgian precedent. The illustration shows a house in Germantown, designed 
by G. Edwin Brumbaugh, Architect 


OR many years it has been the custom 
F of architects in this country in solving 
their modern -problems of design to seek 
inspiration (to put it mildly) from the styles 
and periods of the past. During the last 
ten or fifteen years the practice has been 
carried to extremes. Our architects have 
not only designed in the style of five or six 
centuries ago, but frankly allowed their 
efforts to be labeled with a tag bearing 
the inscription, ‘Designed in the style of the 
Remanesque,’ ‘the early English,’ or ‘the 
Spanish,’ as the case might be. The pub- 
lic generally took to this idea; it seemed to 
give a building a certain distinction if it 
could be associated with some _ historic 
style. Real-estate operators were quick 
to recognize the sales value of a house 
with a ‘period label,’ and owners of all 
kinds of buildings, including house owners, 
fell in line with the demand for period 
designs. 

The result was that if a house did not bear 
sufficient evidence in its design of the influ- 
ence of some one period to allow the owner to 
apply to it the name of one of the old historic 
styles, that house was considered of poor 
design and lacking in architectural value. 
It can readily be seen that progress in 
architecture in this country was seriously 
handicapped by this custom. The ques- 
tion of style overshadowed all else, indi- 
viduality being entirely lost sight of. 

But the practice was not without benefit. 


Believing that to be versed in architec- 
ture only an acquaintance with the styles 
and periods was necessary, the public 
immediately began reading up on architec- 
tural history. Now, although one cannot 
by mere reading master the art of architec- 
ture, it is true that a real appreciation of 
beauty in architecture was developed almost 
overnight. 


UT the unfortunate part of it is that now, 

in line with the present-day tendencies 
in standardization and mass thinking, we are 
attempting to standardize beauty in architec- 
ture by means of the perpetuation of the 
old styles and periods. Thus it has come 
about that the styles and periods have 
exerted a tremendous influence on the 
design of our houses during the last decade 
or more, and still do to-day. In fact many 
architects believe that they always will. 
G. Edwin Brumbaugh, a Philadelphia archi- 
tect, has expressed the opinion that, as 
houses are ideally the intimate expression of 
the owners’ education and culture, it is 
difficult to disassociate them entirely from 
the history of art. He himself feels that 
an entirely new art, with no trace of the 
romance of history, would not continue to 
satisfy him day in and day out. Arthur C. 
Holden, an architect of New York, believes 
that because home surroundings and habits 
of life are deeply intertwined with the 
traditions of the family, anything which 
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appears to sever these roots is apt to be 
looked upon as questionably radical, and 
therefore not desirable. 


T is very evident that the architects are 

unanimous in the opinion that the period 
idea has been carried too far. They do not 
advocate turning our backs on precedent 
and tradition and the history of art, but they 
are aware that it is far more important that 
the design of a house be in good proportion, 
that it be appropriate to its site, and that it 
reflect the individuality of the owner, than 
that it merely conform to the character of 
any one of the historic styles. They still seek 
inspiration in the past, but instead of being 
slavishly imitative they are learning to be 
interpretative. Frank J. Forster, an architect 
who specializes in domestic architecture, 
points out that the circular tower on one of 
his recent houses was inspired by one on an 
old French farmhouse and that the oriel 
window portrays strikingly the influence of 
an early English manor house. An architect, 
I claim, must be possessed with originality 
and creative ability so to interpret these old 
motives that they become a harmonious part 
of his own composition. 

But there are those who still cling to a 
period appellation. Mr. Forster admits that 
he found it difficult to label this house to the 
client’s satisfaction. Actually it is a modern 
house, because it expresses the ideas of a 
twentieth-century architect and is adapted 
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harmonious and individual composition 


to twentieth-century needs. Admittedly 
there are French and English influences in 
certain details, but they are minor elements 
in the design. Is it not in reality more dis- 
tinctive to describe a house as ‘of stone,’ 
‘in the woods,’ ‘on the side of a hill,’ and 
so on, than to revert to such a stereotyped 
description as ‘a house designed in the early 





ALTHOUGH one can see the inspiration of both the English and 
the French styles in this house, the architects, Frank J. Forster and 
R. A. Gallimore, have given their own interpretation to any forms 
and motives which they have adopted, thereby effecting a thoroughly 


Mattie Edwards Hewstt 





Architect 


English style’? Described in the former 
terms, the imagination is aroused, but with 
the latter nomenclature you are led merely 
to open your style book to page, say, 88, 
entitled ‘Early English,’ and your interest 
ends there. 

These more important considerations, 
therefore, of material and adaptation to site 
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Interest in this house at Stanwich, Connecticut, designed by Richard H. Dana, Jr., Architect, is due less 
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Tue pDeEsiGN of this house in Eastern Pennsylvania follows, as 
so many houses of the locality do, the general lines of the old farmhouse 
of this section. The character of the design is largely determined by a 
local stone of which the house is constructed. R. Brognard Okie, 


are the ones that are being emphasized more 
and more. For materials, after all, govern 
design. In the house illustrated designed by 
R. Brognard Okie of Philadelphia, it is very 
evident that the character of the design is 
largely due to the use of local stone. When our 
architect talks to us in terms of stone, brick, 
stucco, or wood, we (Continued on page 778) 


Harold Haliday Costain 
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to the fact that it suggests a decided Colonial influence than that it is a stone house in which every detail conforms 


to the character of the material 
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COLLECTOR’S LUCK IN SPAIN 


I. Barcelona, that amazing City of Contradictions, and Tarragona 
where Time saunters leisurely along 


BY ALICE VAN LEER CARRICK 


O you in Texas, greetings from Spain! 
T Kinsmen should write to each other, 
you know, and, after one week in Barcelona, 
a vivid, varied, tremendous city, as old as 
Hercules and as new as the flaunting, fantas- 
tic architecture of Sefor Gaudi, | feel myself 
completely Spanish. Or very nearly so, for 
we have gone native in the pleasantest 
fashion, and assimilated, easily enough, the 
late hours and the large meals that every- 
body warned us about before we left home. 
But familiarity has not bred contempt; | 
am neither bored nor blasé, and | still count 
my blessings, every pearl apart, rejoicing at 
the difference of our daily lives over here. 
Our hotel, directly on the Rambla del Centro 
—one of the busiest streets in the whole 
world, I do beliéve — is comfortable and neat 
and characteristically Catalan; in spite of the 
exposition, we are the only foreigners in the 
house. A fortunate chance put us in the rear, 
and so, although tramways and taxis roar at 
the front and a lively throng fills the Rambla 
by night as well as day, we are remote from 
this modern tumult, being just at the edge of 
the old town with its narrow, crooked streets 
and its tall church towers. And we look into 
an ancient garden, neglected now, but once 
part of the pleasure grounds of some great 
estate, | am sure. The high walls are ivy- 








grown; magnolias and oleanders contrast 
their blossoms with the dark shade of ever- 
greens, and gay cortinas, letting in the air and 
keeping out the sun, splash color everywhere. 


N the morning women chatter around a 
huge stone trough as they wash their 
clothes, small gray burros bray far below in 
the little lane that divides us from the garden, 
and men dragging hurdy-gurdies which play 
popular national airs and very familiar 
American tunes stop to catch in outstretched 
berets the copper coins we toss from our 
balcony. At night it’s as quiet as a Spanish 
city, where nobody ever goes to bed, can 
possibly be. The frogs in the fountain croak, 
and some pampered parrot, who once heard a 
nightingale and so fancies himself a bird of 
song, bursts into a shrill, high, unmelodious 
trill and wakes us up. Otherwise we are un- 
disturbed until our swarthy little hand- 
maiden, Bonaventura, bearing the morning 
coffee, taps at our door at nine o’clock. Such 
delicious café au lait it is, too; it lacks only 
cream to be as perfect as American, and as 
for the croissants we eat with it — why, they 
are flakier and more delicate than any we 
have ever had in France. 
Indeed, we are beginning to discount some 
of the dire prophecies made to us when we 
left our native shores; eggs 
and bread, apparently, were 
, to be the chief of our diet, 
and one friend, even, seemed 
to nourish herself solely on 
pomegranate juice! In real- 
ity the food is excellent and, 
strangely enough, not any- 
thing like so spicy as the 
Mexican dishes you used to 
serve me in San Antonio; 
Orde frequently has to call 
for the pepper pot — which 
is never on the table! And 
we are accustoming our- 
selves to the lengthy proces- 
sion of the various 
courses: there is little to 
hurry you; after lunch comes 
the siesta, and why rush 
through dinner when none 
of the theatres open till half- 
past ten? Besides, we like 
watching the animated 
Spanish families, talking 
and gesticulating and eating 


THE LANTERN pierced with 
lunettes, two early candle- 
sticks, and the four Phebe 


lamps 
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THE CATHEDRAL AT BARCELONA near which 
the antiquity shops cluster as they do in 
other Continental and English cities 


all at once, and then there’s a gentle little 
old man who sits at the next table and 
looks too interesting to be true. We call 
him ‘El Greco,’ for his pointed white beard 
pulls his face into a longer oval, and his 
eyes are the same melancholy brown you so 
often notice in Theotocopuli’s portraits. 

To go on with the epicurean ease of our 
life: after a leisurely negligée breakfast we 
dress, make our plans for the day, and saun- 
ter out on the Rambla, only to stop at some 
sidewalk café and drink frozen coffee, very 
black and heartening, or horchata de chufas, 
mild and milky and completely Spanish, and 
have our shoes shined. The limpiabotas is so 
much a part of every day here that not em- 
ploying his services would be something like 
leaving Spain without buying a fan. I wish 
we had them in America, for they are mar- 
vels, these men and boys who drift by the 
cafés; brown jewels, no less, are our shoes 
when they are through with their polishing. 


= very idle preliminaries well over, 
we are ready for business or pleasure; 
sight-seeing or shopping or antique-ing or 
merely strolling about. Barcelona is an amaz- 
ing city and full of startling contradictions; 
its manufactures are the most important in 
all Spain, yet no smoke disfigures its beauties, 
the factories being wisely placed in the out- 
skirts. Walk ten minutes up the Rambla, 
always crowded from morning till long after 
midnight, yet sparing space for bird and 
flower markets, and you reach the Plaza de 
Cataluna, a vast, magnificent modern square, 
guarded by great stone lions and sprayed by 
many fountains. And yet, in spite of all this 
water, and the cascades that dash away at 
the exposition, women and children come out 
from the little streets and fill their pitchers at 
the side-wall fuentes just as they must have 
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done in the eighteenth century. Keep on for 
ten minutes more and you approach the 
splendid Paseo de Gracia, an imposing boule- 
vard which, at a conservative guess, is rather 
more than twice the width of our boasted 
Commonwealth Avenue in Boston. Or, 
again, walk from our hotel toward Santa 
Eulalia, the Old Cathedral, and at once you 
are back in the Middle Ages; the narrow ways 
tangle and cross, and, sice everybody walks 





in the centre of the road, no vehicle can go 
much faster than a snail’s pace. Hucksters 
stride along, on their heads flat wicker bas- 
kets heaped with silver fish or peppers or 
purple onions. I long to buy something, 
anything, but | have to refuse even when it is 
a touching offer of small woolly puppies, or a 
pink baby pig, much too young to have been 
separated from its mother. 


O, my purchases must be antiquities 
N only, and that is why my steps are so 
frequently bent Cathedral-ward, for, just as in 
English and Continental cities, that is where 
such shops are clustered. | have had some 
luck, not overwhelming, but then | am going 
slow in this unfamiliar land and waiting till | 
really know the market. |’ve done one wise 
thing, though, studied the collections at the 
Museum, an excellent one for the provinces, 
and now I feel as if | knew something about 
Catalan iron and the faience that was made 
at Manises and Alcora. | am ready for bar- 
gains if a beneficent fate throws them in my 
way. Altogether there are seven anticuity 
shops near the Cathedral: one very grand, so 
extremely de luxe indeed that, after inquiring 
for silhouettes and learning that none were to 
be had, I hastily retreated and tried to con- 
sole myself in a junky little place a few doors 
away. There | found bits of brocade, cheap 
enough, but in quite unusable colors; the 
copper and brass were not too expensive, but 
they were nothing my soul craved, and on our 
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THE TARRAGONA 
KNOCKER and three 
pieces of old wrought 
iron 


Two sTENCILED 
TRAYS “unearthed at 
Soler’ s barraca 


Spanish trip | am making this the test. As 
for the wrought-iron forks and spoons and the 
intricately fashioned racks from which they 
hang, I have seen so many of them that | 
become fearful; sometimes it seems that if all 
the espeteras from the time of Roderick down 
had been preserved, there could n’t possibly 
have been so many of them. 


HE next antigiiedades was more promis- 
2 ing; | examined several long strips of old 
damask, very desirable, but, oh, the prices! 
They were far dearer than they would have 
been in several shops | know in Paris. But 
there were other things that tempted me: a 
pair of pressed-glass candlesticks, the middle 
vintage, for four dollars, some pretty papier- 
maché chairs, pearl inlaid, for twelve dollars 
each, and four eighteenth-century transition 
chairs which the young saleswoman, who 
thought she spoke our tongue, said came 
from England, but which I am sure were 
Spanish under a French influence. I’m rather 
inclined to get them, for the walnut they use 
here is dark, quite like mahogany in tone, and 
they would go admirably in my Hepplewhite 
bedroom. Besides, they were a genuine bar- 
gain — only six dollars apiece. 
I liked the fourth shop even better; it was 





so pleasant to step from the glare of the 
Cathedral plaza into its cool darkness and be 
served by two pretty girls dressed in a soft 
gray, who answered questions intelligently, 
but who did not hover distractingly over 
us. There was some interesting enameled 
glass, the kind they call esmalte, very much 
resembling the flowered Bristol of the early 
nineteenth century, but with an odd little 
Spanish twist to it. None of it melted my 
heart, however, and then, too, | hesitate to 
begin my journey with such fragile trophies. 
The samplers — which we are learning to 
call tachados (tasks) — allured me much less; 
they were little akin to the gorgeous stitch- 
eries emblazoning Mrs. Harper’s walls, and, 
unfortunately perhaps, I have taken her 
treasures for my standard. Indeed, tachado 
seems to be an all-inclusive term, for ship- 
keepers, once the request is made, are con- 
stantly bringing out hideous Victorian wool- 
work pictures and beaded monstrosities; so 
far | have not seen what | should calla fine, 
characteristic sampler in Barcelona. 

But I| did consider two quaint and inexpen- 
sive trays: one only nine dollars, a great yellow 
oval with a pierced rim and a black transfer 
scene depicting a Moorish lord surrounded 
by his harem; the (Continued on page 780) 





A GROUP OF CATALAN CoppER and brass without which, it may safely be assumed. x 


collector ever returns from Spain 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 








Photographs by Antosmeste Perrett 
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A RETREAT AT THE WATER’S EDGE 


Substantial Stone Walls here serve the practical Purpose of a Windbreak and add a Romantic Touch 
to this Garden at East Gloucester, Massachusetts, belonging to A. Piatt Andrew 























THE SLOPING BANK @S divided into a number of 
terraces and out-of-door living places pro- 
tected from the wind by an interesting series of 
walls and from the sun by the sheltering pine 
or awning. The corner with iron seat and 
tea table shown on the page opposite, and the 
stairs at the right, are parts of the gabled wall 


in the large illustration 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 








Pater A. Juley 





THE “LEAVES IN BROOK’ design shown above 
was made by gathering autumn leaves, which were 
pinned to a linen foundation and outlined. To the 
left is an illustration of the ‘tea box’ pattern, said 
to have originated in Salem 

Walter G. Stiff 
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A VARIATION OF THE ‘INCH’ pattern, 
called ‘Boston Pavement’ or ‘Side- 
walks of New York’ (right) 

: ; , “GREE 

THE ‘CHAIN’ OR ‘CABLE’ pattern MS TIIIN OF 
(below), often used on long narrow : 
runners or stair Carpets 










(GEOMETRIC 
HOOKED RUGS 


Tradition meets Modernity in 

these Rugs, which thus Continue to 

be Suitable for Our Rooms both 
Large and Small 


BY ELIZABETH WAUGH 


N our country to-day, old and new, like 

lion and lamb, lie down together. In our 
domiciles extremes meet; we manufacture 
ice and boiling water below stairs, above we 
have very antique furniture and most mod- 
ern plumbing. In fact, a criterion for judg- 
ing a successfully executed American interior 
might be summed up in the question, ‘Have 
you in your house harmonized perfectly the 
latest modern mechanism with the remote 
historical period of your decoration?’ 

But possibly your house is altogether 
moderne. Strangely enough in each case you 
may use and rejoice in geometric hooked rugs. 
The designs of these Early American rugs 
are very new, very French, and even very 
Viennese. 

Did our ancestors foresee our taste? Were 
these rugs a prevision of a modern American 
metropolis? More probably these primeval 
linear or circular figures, the base upon which 
human graphic expression is built, were a 
part of our forefathers’ racial consciousness 
as they are of our own. The earliest history 
of design concerns geometric pattern. Those 
marvelous paddles, and the tapa cloth of the 
Polynesian races in the South Seas, primitive 
African design, early Viking shields and 
breastplates, all show the geometric begin- 
nings of design. More sophisticated as his- 
tory advances, we see the Greeks using the 
Wall of Troy border, and note their great 
partiality to checks, these often in severest 
black and white. We know the importance 
of plaids to the Celts of the Highlands ol 
Scotland — the plaid is the symbol of the 
clan and the design which decorates the 
kilties of ‘the ladies from hell.’ 

In France and wherever the influence of 
l'art moderne is felt, — and where do we not 
see its manifestations? —a return to geo- 
metric forms could be said to be the keynote 
of the whole modern movement of design. 

Thus we see combined in geometric hooked 
rugs an ‘antique’ expression of racial trait 
and a very modern decorative floor covering. 
The above considerations help us to under- 
stand why our eyes are not in error when 
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they acclaim these rugs as uniquely suitable 
for our houses small or great. 

Hooked rugs in general need no word here, 
but for those who are particularly interested 
in the geometric designs which our ancestors 
evolved in this country we offer the following 
notes. 

Before we discuss the motifs, a word as to 
the durability and quality of all antique 
hooked rugs. It is wise in purchasing always 
to consider the material. The presence of 
hand-woven cloth composed of yarn spun 
from virgin American wool is most desirable. 
Our American wool is unsurpassed, and hand 
weaving is an undisputed testimony of 
antiquity. There are a few danger signals: 
never buy a hooked rug which is stiff or 
brittle; such, a rug may be rotten, in the 
literal sense of the unpleasant word. During 
the latter half of the nineteenth century, 
hooked rugs were so little valued that they 
were often exposed to snow, rain, and sun, or 
put to farmyard uses which would destroy 
any fabric. If, however, the rug is soft, a 
few holes or tears need not distress you; 
these may be expertly repaired. Insist that 
the rug be dry-cleaned, and not merely 
scrubbed or washed. Genuine antique hooked 
rugs are now so rare that we can hardly hope 
to find them in unused condition. When 
cleaned and perfectly reconditioned, they 
will endure for a lifetime and will repay the 
care we bestow upon them. Geometric 
hooked rugs are especially easily repaired, 
as they are composed of a miscellany of 
materials. 

This variety of material and color within a 
single motif is one of their great visual 
charms. For example, in the block design 
illustrated, a photograph cannot show the 
subtle nuances of color. Each square is 
composed of single lines of hooking, each un- 


repeated and yet preserving the prevailing: 


color harmony. This design has much of the 
charm of Polynesian tapa cloth, showing the 
same restraint in color, while the design itself 
recalls this beautiful primitive fabric. 

One of the most romantic of the purely 
American geometric hooked-rug patterns is 
the one called ‘Leaves in Brook.’ It was 
made by gathering autumn leaves, which 
were pinned to the rough linen foundation 
and outlined. The surrounding waters of the 
brook were indicated in the same way that 
lines are drawn on a primitive map to indi- 
cate water surrounding land. These rugs 
recall our native ‘rocks and rills’ and those 
hidden brooks which ripple along with crys- 
tal gayety under great forest trees, gorgeous 
in the fire tones of autumn. 

Among the more rigidly mathematical 
designs may be enumerated the ‘block,’ the 
‘log cabin,’ the ‘tea box,’ the ‘cable’ or 
‘chain,’ and the ‘inch’ patterns. In_ this 
class also fall the ‘patchwork’ and all varie- 
ties of ‘shell’ motifs; also diamonds, lozenges, 
and stars variously combined. 

The block pattern refers to any design 
which cuts its area into squares, however 
these are afterward filled. Some very simple 


examples are no more than squares 
of uniform size variously colored. 
These are often boldly decorative 
in effect, and make themselves very 
much at home in Spanish interiors 
or on sun porches where a tiled ap- 
pearance is in order. 

Log-cabin patterns, familiar to us 
also in many old patchwork quilts, 
are among the most usual designs. 
The motives vary greatly in size, 
and the color schemes employed are 
endless. Here, as in other geomet- 
rics, one should prize those speci- 
mens which show the greatest unity 
of color; although each square of the 
design may vary from its neighbor, 
a studied tonality should not have 
been departed from. Some large 
old examples of this design come to 
mind composed entirely of hand- 
woven material. Age had given the 
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flat velvet-like surface characteristic 
of the finest hooked rugs, and the 
sheen and color were like a butter- 
fly’s wing in sunlight. Occasionally 
fortunate collectors may find rugs of 
this design in sets of two or three. 

The tea-box pattern is said to have 
originated in Salem, where the wealth 
of our merchant seamen was in great 
measure due to the profitable impor- 
tation of tea. We illustrate an ex- 
ample of this somewhat rare design 
which demonstrates the purely dec- 
orative use of the boxes. This design 
is unique in that the whole gives the 
three-dimensional effect, each box 
seeming to exist in space. 

Inch patterns are really very small 
blocks, as the word implies, hardly 
more than an inch square. The inch 
pattern differs from the block pat- 
tern in being colored in symmetrical 
bands and (Continued on page 785) 
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Photographs by Walter G. Stiff 





AN ELABORATE STAR _ pattern 
which suggests the cutting of a 
gigantic diamond 


THE ‘sHELL’ motif is found in 
many of the older rugs and is 
capable of an infinite variety of 
arrangement 


Fiorat geometric rugs like the one 
illustrated below are one of the 
most valued types 














BEATING AROUND THE BUSH 


HE proverb has it that ‘good wine 

needs no bush’; if this be true it con- 
stitutes a difference between wine and a 
house, for a house needs a bush — and more 
than one. 

I do not mean eight barberries, two blue 
Colorado spruces, and six wan arborvites 
discreetly veiling the nudity of the founda- 
tion of a house at the front, and more 
barberries and Spirza, much less expensive 
than conifers, bemasking the bareness at the 
sides. We all know that sort of thing; let’s 
not talk about it. As the Pennsylvania 
Dutch would say, ‘It gristles me.’ 

Not that | depreciate foundation planting. 
When properly done it may be very attrac- 
tive, but, unless the house be of a very 
formal type, give me lilacs near its front 
door, forsythias to sprinkle sunshine in late 
April, the exotic, startlingly lovely Viburnum 
carlesi to exhale its haunting odor in the cool 
spring twilights, and — more lilacs. 


je New England colonists may have 
known nothing of landscape gardening, 
but they must have suspected much. How 
few old New England gardens lack charm, 
how rarely do its houses appear badly set or 
ill at ease amid their surroundings! ‘There is 
a gift beyond the reach of art,’ and it does 
not always lie in the potency ‘of being 
eloquently silent.’ 

I have seen stolid houses in Washington at 
each of whose entrances stood a single placid 
Magnolia glauca, sometimes obviously very 
old, which turned the sordid commonplace- 
ness of a city street into something — that 
subtle, mysterious something — which lies 
about the rose-garlanded doorways of 
Virginia, the wisteria-festooned dwellings in 
Philadelphia, and even about the kitchen 
dooryards of Pennsylvania, where matri- 
mony-vines sway their green withes. And 
this ethereal, heart-warming illusion is 
not to be attained by the aid of blueprints 
and barberries, even though both be very 
useful. 

As for blue spruces, never — at least 
almost never — let them obtrude themselves 
near the house. They have a color that is 
™aique but disturbingly bizarre, and pre- 
sent an outlandish appearance — rather 
like an albino wife, disquieting, a bit too 
flagrant. 

Barberry is a hardy, willing shrub, charm- 
ing for informal hedges and splendid when 
planted in clumps for its brilliant, flame- 
colored autumnal coloring and for the 
berries it affords the birds. Last winter 
flocks of quail feasted for many windy arctic 
days on the food furnished by a hedge of 
mine. But my advice is to keep it away 
from the house, for it has become nearly as 





BY 
WILLIAM D. IRVIN ARNOLD 


omnipresent as was the Geranium in mid- 
Victorian days. (Miss Marie Corelli used to 
have great boxes of pink Geraniums on the 
sills of her windows at Stratford-on-Avon. 
Against a dull red brick wall they may be 
very painful.) 


li RY mature gardener — and most of 
us are, alas, at least that — has his 
aversions as well as his predilections. The 
arborvitz offends me. This is possibly proof 
of the soundness of the theory of Behavior- 
ism. I was ‘conditioned’ in early youth. 

Hateful, smug arborvite trees, spaced with 
mathematical exactness, were primly grouped 
on the greensward of an uncle’s lawn, and on 
this turf my cousin and | were permitted to 
set no foot. They stood stiffly, like crinolined 
duennas, near a bed of waving pampas- 
grass bordered by yellow coleus, which 
further adorned the carefully guarded para- 
dise, and our exclusion | attributed uncon- 
sciously to the arborvitz trees. 

Our native hemlock, a much-neglected 
tree, is far lovelier, and | find it more easily 
transplanted provided the earth is very 
thoroughly firmed about the roots. A friend 
of mine, a gardener whose _never-failing 
ardor is a delight, tells me that his rule is to 
stamp the earth about his hemlocks until 
one of his garters comes down — then to 
take the other foot and repeat the process. 
| recommend his rule as a good one, — in 
most cases, of course, — but at any rate firm 
the earth until something threatens! 

The Norway spruce, when large, stirs in 
me melancholy thoughts —JI don’t know 
why; and a robin perched in the top of one 
at twilight, singing its evening song, will 
reduce my spirits to their lowest ebb — and 
if the odor of cut grass is in the air the 
effect is still worse. | have never been able 
to account for the deep-rooted idiosyncrasy, 
but the fact remains. 

The spruces when comparatively young 
are most attractive, are easy to transplant, 
and possess a cheerfulness in winter not 
diffused by their taller brothers. Weighted 
down with snow they are most picturesque. 








F  iereee considerable experience with 
shrubs, | have become convinced that 
the common or European privet, Ligustrum 
vulgare, has merits which are ordinarily un- 
considered; it is very hardy, unlike the Cali- 
fornian, has very beautiful deep green foliage, 
and is almost as trim as a boxwood tree. Box 
being too tender for my climate, although | 
have a few bushes which are obliged to wear 
rather unbecoming overcoats of burlap 
during the winter which do not add to the 
aspect of the shrubbery, | find that privet 
‘fills a long-felt want.’ 
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A bewitching plant in both winter and 
summer is the European broom. I grow it 
from seed obtained in England, and it retains 
its cheerful green rushlike foliage until well 
toward spring, when the tops winterkill. Its 
gorgeous, rich yellow, pealike flowers are a 
delight and its foliage is quite unlike that of 
any plant I know. In California it attains 
mammoth proportions, but few of my plants 
exceed five feet in height. 

I have so often rhapsodized over Viburnum 
carlest that the mere mention of its name 
leaves me overcome with a feeling of descrip- 
tive inadequacy. It is a wildly improbable 
shrub — too good, almost, to be true. Only 
let me say that the beauty and fragrance 
of its flowers are beyond compare. It blooms 
rather early in the spring, and the captivating 
scent of its pink flowers, rather suggestive of 
bouvardias, puts Chanel’s perfume to shame. 
The shrub is hardy with a good mulch, but 
will appreciate being wrapped in burlap. 


PLANT that is beginning to enter the 
spotlight, or upon which the gardeners’ 
spotlight is beginning to fall, is Pyracantha 
lalandi. The foliage is nearly evergreen, and 
the striking appearance it presents when 
covered by great clusters of vermilion- 
orange berries makes it a veritable ‘find.’ 
Its growth is low and spreading and the 
stems crooked — most attractively so — and 
thorny. It should be shipped ‘balled and 
burlapped’ to ensure successful transplanting. 
The Russian-olive is another excellent 
small tree of slow growth, sage-green foliage, 
and very fragrant yellow flowers followed by 
olivelike fruits. With me it is hardy as an oak. 
I should be unable to do without Caly- 
canthus, snowberry, and forsythia. They are 
inextricably entwined with my youth and 
are, | think, much beloved by all children. 
Who does not recall the strawberry-scented, 
brownish-red Calycanthus flowers, —‘ shrubs,’ 
we used to call them, —the golden bells of the 
forsythia, and the waxen, milk-white berries 
of the Symphoricarpos in the days when 
flowers were more than merely flowers? 

The white and pink flowering almonds 
(Amygdalus) are sweetly old-fashioned shrubs 
whose thickly set, crépy, pink or white 
rosettes are redolent of spring. The shrubs 
possess an elflike cunning in bloom between 
spring frosts — rarely are they caught, even 
though they flower so early. Country people 
hereabouts call them primroses, and the tiny 
flowers are very like prim little roses. 

An ingratiating shrub is the pearlbush 
(Exochorda), blooming in May, and _ its 
white flowers with their pearl-like buds make 
delightfully graceful bouquets. It is infre- 
quently seen — why, | cannot imagine, for 
it is a real treasure. (Continued on page 795) 
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The House in Good Taste 


WHERE THE EUCALYPTUS MAKES AS CHARACTERISTIC A SETTING FOR 
CALIFORNIA AS DOES THE GRACEFUL ELM FOR NEW ENGLAND 
THE HOUSE OF MRS. JAMES OSBORNE CRAIG, MONTECITO 











Photographs by Jessie Tarbox Beals 
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PROTECTED, ALTHOUGH NOT CONCEALED, by the plain adobe wall, this one-story rambling house seems even 


lower in contrast to the superb height of the sky-sweeping eucalyptus trees. This house, remodeled by the owner, 


Mrs. James Osborne Craig, is now so arranged that all rooms have access to outside patio, terrace, or gardens 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 











ABove is a corner of the living-room in the old 
part of the house with its thick whitewashed 


adobe walls. The rug and much of the furni- 
ture are Spanish 
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AT THE LEFT és a corner of Mrs. Craig's bath, ! 
which, with its many mirrors and convenient ; 
marble shelves, serves also as a dressing- 


room. Notice the light fixtures fastened to the 
large mirror 
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ON THIS PAGE are two views of 
the new living-room which, 
with bedroom and bath, has 
been added to the old adobe. 
The ceiling has exposed pine 
beams; the mantel is an old 
one of marble 
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THE PATIO 
IN 
MRS. CRAIG’S HOUSE 


BETWEEN THE OLD HOUSE and the new wing is 
this delightful brick-paved patio. The nar- 
row stairs lead to the roof of the passageway, 
which is divided into three bays by the col- 
umns whose capitals support old carved cor- 
bels. Under the stairs is a space that will be 


used later for a fountain 























BRINGING THE HOUSE UP TO DATE 


HEN the spring inspection of the 
house brings us to the windows, we 


must stop and consider even more seriously 
this problem of bringing the house up to 
date. Are the overcurtains stuffy-looking 
with heavy draped valances, or do they just 
need new lining and a binding on the edge 
instead of that fussy fringe? Would the win- 
dow look better and as up 
to date as the rest of the 
room if the valance were 
taken down, a cornice board 
substituted, and the dra- 
peries looped back? Or is 
it just the glass curtains 
which are as outmoded as 
a short skirt? Perhaps the 
dull drab tone of the whole 
room could be lightened by 
colored glass curtains, or 
new overdraperies of a dig- 
nified but definitely color- 
ful semi-glazed chintz. Ifthe 
patterned curtains which 
never harmonized with the 
Oriental rug and the figured 
sofa could be replaced by 
some new curtains of plain 
dull blue or mulberry satin, 
the whole room might seem 
more restful. 

Or if the windows are 
just right as they are, ex- 
cept that you are a bit tired 
of them, the whole spirit 
can be changed by new 
glass curtains of sheer soft 
celanese voile or silk gauze 
instead of net. The pon- 
derous valance might be 
cut down to one as unusual 
and as up to date as the one 
in the pine-paneled room 
illustrated on this page. 
There the little scalloped 
valance serves as a decora- 
tive connecting link be- 
tween the curtains, and yet 
it is not overpowering or 
obtrusive. Perhaps in one 
of the bedrooms light peach 
glass curtains will cast such a pleasant glow 
over dull walls and furniture that the whole 
room will seem gayer and more livable. And 
so it goes —in any room, at any window, 
there is always something to be done to bring 
It up to date. 

But coming down to practical cases, let us 
consider the glass curtains first. They are, of 
course, the sheer transparent curtains which 
hang next to the window and which serve to 
soften the light and sometimes add a bit of 
color to the room. If you have a very beau- 


ITI. Turning Our Eyes to the Windows 


BY ETHEL LEWIS 


tiful view and want none of it cut off, even 
by the finest net, then you can do without 
glass curtains, provided your overdraperies 
make a fitting frame for your windows. 
Curtains of soft thin material pushed back 
from the centre are sometimes better and 
leave an unobstructed view. It is well to re- 
member, if planning to do without glass cur- 


Photograph by Mattie Edwards Hewitt 











THIS NARROW SCALLOPED VALANCE Set within the tim serves as a 
decorative link between the long straight hangings, and yet it is not overpowering 
or obtrusive. Arden Studios, Decorators 


tains, that, though the view may be lovely 
by day, a flat dull pane of glass with dark- 
ness beyond adds nothing to the livable 
quality of a room at night. Make the over- 
draperies so they can be drawn across the 
window, or even heavy glass curtains can be 
pulled together if you want to leave your 
decorative curtains untouched. If the win- 
dow is deep enough you can use a kind of 
casement curtain that in the daytime is 
hidden by the overdraperies. At night you 
can pull them across the open space, and you 
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will then have an added decorative note of 
color and pattern to replace the interest the 
view provides by day. 

Many of us live in houses or apartments 
where we may have a bit of a view, but more 
often than not we have other people to con- 
sider — people who can look into our win- 
dows when we may not want them to. If the 
crowded city streets are the 
only outlook, then it is just 
as well to use straight simple 
glass curtains of whatever 
material and color you 
for tempering the 
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light. 

In the not too far away 
days at the beginning of 
this last century, one had 
opaque roller shades, 
freshly laundered and 
starched white lace glass 
curtains, with occasionally 
an extra pair of finer lace 
curtains just as a gesture of 
luxury, and deep rich over- 
hangings weighted with 
fringe and elaborately 
draped valances which were 
the housemaid’s béte nozr. 
Gone are those lace cur- 
tains, but in their place we 
are using things even more 
decorative, for modern voile 
with softly blended color- 
ings and patterns, or im- 
ported embroidered voiles, 
or nets with contemporary 
designs, are all coming into 
their own. It is only when 
the color scheme demands 
it that we use plain white 
glass curtains, for soft 
cream or beige or yellow or 
peach or apricot is so much 
more becoming to most 
rooms. Then, too, there are 
all the ruffled and fluted 
and frilled curtains for bed- 
rooms, of orchid or green or 
blue, or almost any color 
you really want. Though 
they are primarily glass curtains, we often 
use them as the only pair, doing away with 
any overdrapery, for the colors and frills 
make them decorative enough for many 
rooms. 

If you are a bit conservative and if you 
like the simple écru net glass curtains which 
you have had for the last ten years, there is 
no reason in the world why they cannot be 
replaced — new ones for old. Or if you want 
just a bit of a change, try a fine marquisette 
or a sheer celanese voile in the same deep 











THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 

















écru. Possibly the room would look better if 
the glass curtains had a definite yellow tone 
which would bring in more warmth. Deep 
champagne or pale straw are two good colors 
for the room which needs just a little warm- 
ing up and yet not the definite sunny quality 
of yellow. Save that for your rooms with cold 
north light, or those with only one window 
and that somewhat shaded. 


TRAIGHT simple curtains hung inside 
S the trim as close to the glass as possible 
and made just to clear the sill are always in 
good taste. If you are bringing your house 
up to date by putting in deep wide windows 
down to the floor, and if your furniture is 
contemporary in design, then try one of the 
newer window treatments. Make the cur- 
tains very full and let them hang quite to the 
floor. In fact, you can very often do away 
with any overdraperies in such a room. 
Though windows of this type can be made to 
harmonize with some of the more familiar 
traditional styles, the ultra-modern window 
treatment is at its best when the whole room 
reflects the same character. 

Many people in the last few years have 
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been discovering the value of Venetian blinds. 
They are quite as effective in shutting out the 
light as the heaviest roller shades, and at the 
same time provide a nice amount of ventila- 
tion. When they are gay in color they are 
worthy of consideration as a definite part of 
your color scheme. Bright, light blue blinds 
behind the sheerest of cream net curtains 
provide a delicate colorful background, as 
you can see in the illustration of the room 
decorated by Mrs. Wickware. In another 
room pale green blinds and apricot organdy 
curtains seem to give you a glimpse of the 
garden at your window the year round. 
Very often the question arises of having 
different kinds of glass curtains at the win- 
dows on the front of the house. It is quite 
true that the house looks much better from 
the outside if all the windows that are alike 
are curtained in the same manner. But even 
with that limitation you can have variety. 
On the lower floor let all those across the 
front of the house be plain and écru or ivory 
tone. Those in the living-room may be of 
one kind of material and those in the dining- 
room of another, and provided the color is 
right the effect will be the same from the 
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For THIs WINDOW very sheer cream net cur- 
tains are used with bright, light blue Vene- 
tian blinds and blue taffeta hangings with 
an appliquéd design in cream. Margery Sill 
Wickware, Decorator 


street. If you feel that you must have the 
effect of green or rose or blue or some other 
color in the living-room, you may find it 
expedient to use the écru curtains next the 
glass, with the colorful ones over them facing 
the room. Then your house can appear uni- 
form from the outside and as varied as you 
choose inside. It is possible to use ruffled 
tied-back curtains on the second floor with 
plain straight ones on the first, but do avoid 
one window that is pink, with the next green, 
the next white, and another patterned or 
perhaps with a chintz roller shade. That 
adds nothing to the beauty of your house and 
with a little ingenuity can be avoided. For 
those of us who live in apartments this is no 
problem at all, for each room is a definite 
unit and the exterior has no personal or in- 
dividual charm to the passer-by. 


HERE are many rooms where it would 

be well to take down the old-fashioned 
draperies and get the window out of its 
swaddling. Perhaps you will find it has more 
architectural charm than you _ suspected. 
You may not need that deep valance after 
all. Make the window look better and more 
up to date with bright chintz curtains looped 
back rather high on each side. There seems 
to be a strong controversy going on as to 
whether valances are in style or not. They 
are both. There are some windows that will 
only look right with a valance to lower their 
too great height. There are groups of win- 
dows where a valance serves as a connecting 
link to what might otherwise appear to be 
strings of material hanging here and there. 
On the other hand there are many windows 
which look much better without valances, 
with curtains hanging straight at each side 
or looped back from the centre. 

In many cases the cornice board has sup- 
planted the valance. This decorative treat- 
ment is boxlike and varies from a narrow 
three-inch band to a six-inch panel with 
mouldings top and bottom. Sometimes it is 
just the color of the wall and only serves as a 
finish to the window and to hide the curtain 
headings and rods. Then again it is extremely 
decorative, a contrast in color, in design, or 
in material (some of the modern ones are 
metal). It is even possible to make the wall 
cornice serve as a fine heading for the cur- 
tains, as you can see in the illustration of the 
room decorated by Mrs. Wickware. There 
the finely modeled cornice, which is painted 
the same color as the ceiling, extends across 
the window, leaving plenty of room between 
cornice and glass for curtain rods and 
Venetian blinds. Altogether that is a win- 
dow treatment well worth studying, with the 
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A RADIATOR in front of the window (above) 
has been well concealed by being covered with 
the chintz of the hangings and used as a 
dressing table. A simple valance helps to 
complete the frame. McBurney & Under- 
wood, Decorators 


Tuts BAY winpow has been delightfully 
treated with hangings of brown and rose 
striped taffeta hung at the corners of the bay 
and blending with the pink of the walls 
(above at right). The simple glass curtains 
are of figured voile in pink and rose. Adeline 
de Voo, Decorator 


IN THIS ROOM in the modernist spirit the 
stripes of the hangings of shades of rose are 
well brought out in the pointed valance 
which has a wood fringe (at right). The 
glass curtains are white figured silk. This 
window forms an excellent frame for the 
dressing table. Arden Studios, Decorators 


dainty sheer net curtains ruffled and hanging 
Straight to the sill, instead of being tied back. 
Because there is a garden beyond, and be- 
cause there is a lovely view, the glass cur- 
tains are pulled back a bit at each side, and 
so repeat the long straight line of the over- 
drapery, The pale blue taffeta curtains are 
trimmed with rich cream taffeta leaves ap- 
pliquéd on, the two tones blending in the full 
little fringe used as an edging. It isa delight- 
fully feminine room full of sunshine and 
charm, reflecting the character of the owner. 


So many of our modern houses have double 
windows which -present a slightly different 
problem from the single window. Several of 
the photographs on these pages show dif- 
ferent ways of treating such groups. Very 
often, too, there is a radiator under that 
double window either concealed by a cum- 
bersome box which interferes with the hang- 
ing of long sweeping curtains or presenting 
itself as an ugly object to be treated decora- 
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Photasraphs by Richard Aversll Smith 





tively. In the illustration of the bedroom by 
McBurney and Underwood you can see one 
ingenious way of providing an ‘adequate 
dressing table where the light is always good, 
and at the same time covering the radiator. 
The same chinoiserie linen in softly blended 
tones of gray-green and rose and violet is 
used for the dressing table as for the over- 
draperies, a nice repetition of pattern and 
color. A conservative (Continued on page 794) 

Photograph by Mattie Edwards Hewitt 
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TWO HOUSES IN ILLINOIS 
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THE HOUSE OF GILBERT PORTER III 
Lake Forest, Illinois 


FRAZIER, BLOUKE & HUBBARD, ARCHITECTS 


THIS HOUSE HAS WALLS OF COMMON BRICK whitewashed, and wide sid- 
ing laid with slightly uneven lines, painted white, and a roof of wood 
shingles left to weather. The first-floor shutters are white and those on the 
second floor dark green. The view above shows the rear of the house with 
white picket fence enclosing a well-planted terrace 
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THE LIBRARY IN THE PORTER HOUSE és of knotty pine slightly stained and rubbed with wax. The fireplace of 
old soft red brick is a copy of one in the American Wing of the Metropolitan Museum. The furniture is covered in dull 
red and in chintz with reds and soft blues on a tan ground. The curtains are of the same chintz 
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THE HOUSE OF 
WILLIAM A. KITTREDGE 


Evanston, Illinois 


A. ERWIN NICOLAI, ARCHITECT 
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Tus HOUSE, a/so of brick and siding, is of excellent 
proportions with a very workable plan. It was awarded 
the medal by the Art Commission of the City of Evan- 
ston for excellence in design in residences built in 1929. 
A notable feature is the inconspicuousness of the garage 
doors. A corner of the breakfast-room with its mod- 
ernist built-in furniture is shown below 














DOMESTIC REFRIGERATION 


Whether for old-time Icing or other Refrigerants, proper Construction of the Ice Box is all-important 


N recent years there have been many 

new and interesting developments in re- 
frigerators, among them a marked increase in 
the popularity of the ‘iceless’ ice box. There 
must be a good reason for this, for it has 
always been that where there is smoke there 
must be fire, although it can no longer be said 
that where there is ice there must be an 
ice man. 

There appear to be two reasons for this 
development : — 

1. Man, or rather woman, is forgetful. 
She neglects to hang out the sign, ‘25 
POUNDS TO-DAY’; consequently the milk spoils 
and the butter melts. This is hard on 
married life and disturbs the 


BY V. T. H. BIEN 


cessive consumption of ice or power. Es- 
pecially is this true of the older boxes, many 
of which are sadly lacking in insulation. 
Many have what is called a ‘dead air 
space’ as insulation. All too often this is 
really a circulating air space. It is true that 
still air is one of the very best insulators. 
But to be so, it must be confined in minute 
air cells or pockets where it cannot move or 
circulate. This is usually accomplished by 
the use of some porous substance which con- 
tains myriads of these minute cells. Cork, 
many of the fibre boards, and similar mate- 
rials are of this type. Even wood, especially 
the lighter varieties, is a fair insulator. One 


_ 


wood, an extremely light porous tropical 
variety (balsa wood), is approximately equal 
to cork and the other commercial insulating 
materials in insulating value. 

I well remember inspecting a good-looking 
box manufactured and widely advertised by 
a nationally known firm. It was an outside 
icer, built in on the west side of the house. 
The hot afternoon sun was playing on the 
outside ice door. I opened the inside door. 
To my astonishment there was no ice. 
Reaching through and touching tlie inside 
metal facing of the outside door, I found it 
so hot that it nearly blistered my hand. 
Investigation revealed that this box de- 

pended upon a dead air 





equanimity of the household. 
2. Such forgetfulness gives 
the ever-present but unseen 
bacteria a chance to act. 
Under favorable conditions 
these little bugs thrive to an 
astonishing degree, with no 
apparent knowledge of birth 
control. In fact it is possi- 
ble for a single bacterium to 
have some sixty thousand 
descendants in eight hours. 
‘Prolific’ is a hopelessly in- 
adequate word to describe 
such wholesale generation. 
But just as man does not 
thrive in cold climates as he 
does in warmer ones, so low 
temperatures such as prevail 
in the refrigerator are not 
conducive to bacterial 
growth. Forty to forty-five 
or even fifty degrees has 
been found to be a thor- 
oughly practicable and at- 
tainable temperature for the 
domestic refrigerator, and 
yet one which retards bac- 
terial growth sufficiently to 
keep even such perishable 
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IN. THE DIAGRAMMATIC DRAWING Of the ice box, the 
temperatures of different parts are given and the in- 
gredients best stored in these locations shown 
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wash, COOKED VEGETABLES, 
"I EGGS, FATS, LEFT-OVERS 


PUPP» BERRIES, COOKED MEATS 


UNCOOKED MEATS POULTRY, 
COVERED JAR FOR SALAD 
MATERIAL 


space for insulation. What 
chance had a cake of ice in 
a box of this kind? What 
folly to install a refrigerating 
unit in such a place! 
Fortunately the advent of 
mechanical refrigeration for 
domestic use has wrought a 
great improvement in the 
box. One need concern him- 
self but little if he buys box 
and unit from one of the 
well-established manufactur- 
ers. Furthermore, most firms 
who install their units in old 
boxes are careful, for their 
own good, to see that the 
box is a reasonably good one. 
To be satisfactory the in- 
sulation should be from one 
and a half to two inches 
thick, preferably the latter. 
Some manufacturers are now 
using three inches in their 
better-grade boxes with re- 
sultant economies for the 
user. Any powdered, granu- 
lated, or fibrous material 
should be avoided unless it 
is so installed as to prevent 


9,100,000 
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foods as milk or meat per- <a a mt the possibility of settlement, 
fectly fresh as long as is Ss» »9 » which may leave the upper 
ordinarily necessary. Figure portions of the box without 
2 illustrates graphically the adequate insulation. Above 
importance of a proper tem- all, avoid boxes whose makers 
perature to the preservation omit any mention of insula- 
of milk. Figure 1 suggests tion in their literature, for 
temperatures best suited to alee = this usually indicates that 
food preservation, as well as ae there is no insulation. If 
preferred locations within the wee sacar wont = pressed, the salesman will 
box for the best preservation pacrenA MILKHELDAT = MILKHELDAT = MILK HELDAT = MILK HELD AT = MILK HELD A usually say that the box has 
of various foods. sptiat lie 7" SO°F. S5°F. 60°F. a dead air space, and will 


then expatiate upon the 
merits of dead air as an 
insulator. During all this 
time he will say nothing un- 
true, (Continued on page 788) 


THE SECOND DIAGRAM shows the rate at which bacteria increase 
at different temperatures, emphasizing the fact that a low tempera- 
ture holds their growth in check. Reprinted from charts issued by 
the Bureau of Home Economics of the United States Department of 
Agriculture 


It is little realized to what 
extent most refrigerators fall 
short of producing the tem- 
peratures recommended in 
Figure 1, except at an ex- 
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FORMAL GARDENS 
IN 
LONDON 


Photographed and Described by 


KATHRINE MORRISON 


THIs LITTLE SUNKEN GARDEN is the 
culminating feature of a long narrow 
back yard in Kensington. In springtime 
a double pink cherry tree breaks into a riot 
of bloom on one side of the pool, and on 
the other the golden beauty of a laburnum 
makes a glorious companion piece 


ae 


SIMPLICITY IS THE KEY- 
Note of this little garden 
in Chelsea which belongs 
to the artist, Allan Wal- 
ton, and was designed by 
him. The type of layout 
is exactly sutted to the 
dimensions of the plot, so 
that the whole area is 
embraced at a glance, 
giving an effect of serenity 
and repose unmarred by 
distracting detail 
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THE SLANTING TRUNK and overarching 
branches of a large tree form graceful lines 
which break the severity of the strictly 
formal layout of this artist's garden and 
show what valuable accents trees may 
provide in a city garden. Beyond the 
wrought-iron gates are other attractive 
garden units 








Tuis FORMAL  LILY-POOL 
GARDEN #5 part of 4 
larger suburban garden 
screened from lawns be- 
hind by a thick belt of 
Shrubs and trees. In June 
the predominant color is 
mauve, supplied by 
masses of Violas, catnip, 
and small  starry-blos- 
somed saxifrages 
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Photographs by Paul J. Weber 














OLD SPANISH WOODWORK PLAYS PART IN 
/' REJUVENATION 


I Fowe of Me, Chaser 


Rahr in Brookline, Massachusetts | 





STRICKLAND, BLODGET & LAW, 
ARCHITECTS 


M. JOSEPH KENNEY, 
DECORATOR 
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Two OLD sPANISH DOORS picked up at a ) 
sale were the inspiration for the meta- 
morphosis of this room from a rather 
cheerless reception room to a much-used ; 
sitting-room. After the removal of white : 
paint from the doors, the soft brown 
tones of the woodwork were revealed un- 
harmed. The wall was furred out to 
allow for the bookcases between the win- 
dows which the doors partially enclose. 
The mantel is a Venetian one of deli- 
cately carved gray marble. The lighting 
fixtures over the credenza are fifteenth- 
century oil lamps electrified 























GARDEN-MAKING STEP BY STEP 


IV. Combating Insects and Diseases 
BY DOROTHY M-P. CLOUD 


HE trials and tribulations of the ardent 

garden lover are many in the endless 
warfare against the pests which attack the 
plants. Fortunately Nature has provided a 
strong ally in combating the insect enemies 
by creating many beneficial ones which are 
predacious, feeding on the troublesome little 
creatures. Man has combined with these 


insect friends and makes his contribution by 


using efficacious sprays in the effort to exter- 
minate the pests. His methods of attack also 
spread to the many diseases that the plants fall 
heir to, spraying and powdering away many 
unwelcome disease spores, in this way frustrat- 
ing their first attempts to lay waste the garden. 

There are two classes of insects — namely, 
those with biting mouth parts and those with 
sucking mouth parts. The former class eats 
into the plants, leaving holes in the tissue. 
The second class pierces the tissue, sucking 
out the chlorophyl or green coloring matter 
and causing yellow spots to appear. The 
biting insects are attacked with stomach 
poisons, which usually have a form of arsenic 
for the base. Such a poison, however, would 
not harm the leaf-sucking enemies, which are 
controlled by using contact insecticides that 
corrode their bodies. In the insect world, one 
enters a very big family, and only some of its 
commonest members can be touched upon 
here. 


NFORTUNATELY many _ already 
know the aphid group too intimately 


for comfort, There are many varieties, the 


green ones and the black ones being two of 
the most active kinds. They are very small in 
size, and hide themselves in great numbers 
under the leaves. In other cases they make 
themselves most conspicuous and cover the 
flower buds or the fresh green tips almost 
from sight.’ These are combated by using 
contact poisons, such as aphine, nicotine, or 
Black Leaf 40, according to the directions 
given on the containers. 

Sometimes a plant will begin to look sickly 
without any apparent reason. By delving 
into the soil there may be found myriads of 
white insects on the roots, which are drain- 
ing the vitality of the plant; these are root 
aphids. In severe cases it is well to lift the 
plant, remove the soil from the roots, and dip 
them in aphine water, using a strength of one 
part aphine to fifteen parts water, and then 
replant again without delay. Ordinarily the 
root aphid is successfully combated by using 
tobacco dust around the plant and scratching 
it deep down around the roots. Tobacco 
stems also discourage them. 

Pyrethrum powder is sometimes blown on 
the plants affected with aphids, but the liquid 
spray sticks better to both sides of the leaves. 

Others that belong to the tissue-sucking 





group are the red spider, white fly, leaf 
hopper, and boxwood-leaf miner. The red 
spider, a tiny red insect, arrives with dry, 
hot weather. It can be controlled by forceful 
spraying with plain water. The white fly is 
self-descriptive, and the best time to spray 
for it is early in the morning when it is rather 
lazy, using aphine, Black Leaf 40, or nicotine. 
Remember its early morning habit, because 
when it is more alert it flies ahead of the 
spray. The leaf hopper is controlled by the 
same insecticides and is recognized by its 
habit of hopping from one spot to another. 

The boxwood-leaf miner shows a decided 
preference for Buxus sempervirens, although 
the writer has found the popular belief that it 
never attacks old English box to be a fallacy. 
The pest first makes its appearance in the 
form of little white substances that look 


rather like cotton. The larval stage is a white 
worm which enters the leaf, mining its way 
between the two outer leaf surfaces. The 
adult stage is a diminutive fly. It leaves in its 
wake millions of yellow spots smaller than 
pin pricks on the foliage. In this section 
(Philadelphia), bv spraying May 1, May 15, 
and June 1 the trouble can usually be con- 
trolled, although sometimes it is necessary to 
apply the poison once a week during May. 
Wilson O. K. Spray is used effectively against 
it, or nicotine applied according to the direc- 
tions on the container may be used. A small 
amount of molasses mixed into the spray will 
make it stick better to the plants. 


HE mealy bug appears to be a little white 
x insect, but as a matter of fact it is red, 
covering its real color with a white substance. 
Lemon oil has been found to be the best in- 
secticide for it. Owing to its habit of seeking 
shelter in the notches of stems, it requires a 
certain amount of handwork to eradicate it 
completely, and this is accomplished by ap- 
plying the lemon oil with a small brush 
wherever the mealy bug is in hiding. 
The work of the tissue-eating insects is 
almost more apparent, sometimes entirely de- 
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foliating the plants. Of this group the much 
dreaded newcomer, the Japanese beetle, is 
probably the most destructive of its kind. 
Where it has held sway, entire areas have 
been laid waste through its utter wan- 
tonness. The grub lives in the ground and 
the adult is ‘a goodly apple rotten at the 
core,’ proud of its beautifully colored ex- 
terior. In Japan it has been held in check by 


predacious insects. After the beetle made its 
appearance in this country some of these 
predacious insects were imported, but most 
unhappily were unable to stand the climate 
here. Arsenate of lead spray was used as a 
means of control, but its action was found to 
be so slow that the beetles were made sick 
and so put on the defensive before they took 
enough of the poison to kill them. For this 
reason coated arsenate of lead was tried, 
which is supposed to be sufficiently strong 
and quick in its action to destroy them. It is 
quite certain that it does succeed in driving 
them to neighboring places which have not 
been thoroughly sprayed. As in the case of 
rose bugs, the Japanese beetles should be 
hand-picked in the flower garden and dropped 
into kerosene. Many of them are lured into 
traps of different descriptions which attract 
them with geranium oil. Occasionally a whole 
tree is sprayed, so that the beetles will flock 
to it and the surrounding trees be spared. 
Where the Japanese beetle grub has 
caused yellow areas to appear on lawns many 
gardeners are broadcasting a special prepa- 
ration of arsenate of lead and sand which 


| | 
seems to be successful for a period of time. 


be can be destroyed by dusting slug 
shot over the plants. This treatment also 
combats caterpillars, but an arsenical spray 
is even more efficacious. An outstanding 
example of the harm that is done by cater- 
pillars is the work of the tent caterpillars. 
They make their homes among the leaves 
and gather in their tents, where they can be 
burned with a torch. Spraying with arsenate 
of lead is of great assistance as well. 

Cutworms ruthlessly cut off a plant a little 
above the surface of the ground. They are 
reddish brown in color and are segmented. 
Wireworms attack the roots and look like 
rusty bits of wire. Cutworms can be trapped 
by preparing a poison bait which may be 
made as follows: one coffee-cupful of bran, 
one teaspoonful of arsenate of lead, one 
tablespoonful of syrup. Add a sufficient 
amount of water to make it into a paste, 
then scatter the mixture around the ground. 
Wireworms have to be searched for and re- 
moved. 

Many subterranean pests are combated 
with carbon disulphide. A hole is made by 
the plant about one (Continued on page 801) 
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Bexow is one of the Multiflora roses, variety 
Purple East, and at the right another of 
the group, Paul's Scarlet Climber 





N two previous articles bush roses that 

bloom in June only, and roses that 
bloom throughout the summer, have been 
discussed. 

Our endeavor has been to describe the most 
important members of these groups, listing 
them in the order of their first cultivation so 
as best to show their interrelations. In the 
present article, the last of the series, climbing 
roses are listed and described, using the same 
method of approach. 


BANKSIAN Rose (Rosa banksia): Bks. 

From China in 1807 came Yellow Banksian 
Rose. It is a slender, tender, thornless 
climber, blooming only in early spring. In 
lands of no frosts it is beloved, though quite 
unlike a rose; for the flowers are tiny, in small 
umbels, with faint odor of violets. Double 
White (1807) and Double Yellow (1827) are 
still grown, but at least thirty sorts have been 
listed. For a cool greenhouse they make use- 
ful rafter plants, for March bloom and spine- 
less stems. 


CHEROKEE Rose (Rosa laevigata): H. 
Laev. 

The Cherokee Rose is a tropical evergreen 
climber, naturalized in our Southern states, 
from South China (1815), with large solitary 
white flowers in spring. Pink forms, doubles, 
and hybrids are now known (eight forms) in 
Southern gardens and Northern greenhouses. 
The shiny foliage and large flowers are dis- 
tinct among tender climbers. Some of the 





Photographs by Richard Elwes Pope 





RACES AND TYPES OF GARDEN ROSES 


III. Climbing Roses 
BY STEPHEN F. HAMBLIN 


HW. roses, as Silver Moon, duplicate them in 
hardy sorts. 


MacartTnEY Rose (Rosa bracteata) : Brac. 

From South China came also the Macart- 
ney Rose to England (1765), and it is now 
naturalized in Florida. About twenty sorts 
have been listed, but only the single white 
and three Tea hybrids (as Mermaid) are now 
seen in greenhouses or in subtropical gardens. 
The Cl. HT. are more generally useful and as 
hardy. 


EVERGREEN Rose (Rosa sempervirens) : 
Semp. 

The Evergreen Rose, from Europe, reached 
England in 1629, but it was mostly developed 
by Jacques, gardener to Louis Philippe at 
Neuilly. About thirty-five sorts are listed in 
old French catalogues, but all are unknown 
now. The foliage is semi-persistent, but the 
plant is not very hardy. Only Félicité et 
Perpétue (creamy flesh) is growing in this 
country. The group has been replaced by 
HW. because of more abundant bloom. 


AYRSHIRE Rose (Rosa arvensis): Ayr. 
The only native climbing species of West- 
ern Europe is a bramble-like plant not unlike 
R. multiflora, but more slender, with larger 
white flowers. It is very hardy and vigorous, 
and of easiest culture. The earliest pillar 
roses were hybrids of this, particularly known 
as Ayrshire (1830). At least fifty sorts have 
been grown, but not five can now be found. 
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, |hree hybrids have appeared recently, and 
more use may be made of this climber, for its 
forms are much like Mult., though far more 
hardy, vigorous, and with deeper root sys- 
tem. It has been replaced by Mult. and HW. 


BoursAuLT Rose (Rosa pendulina, or 
alpina hybrids): Alp. 

A very slender thornless wild species from 
the Alps, when crossed with R. chinensis or 
other garden roses, gave low thornless pillar 
sorts, usually called Boursault (1820). Per- 
haps fifty sorts were known, and about five 
may still be found in old gardens. The plants 
are very hardy, suckering, some five feet high, 
the flowers coming only in June, odorless, in 
purplish colors, single or very double, but the 
stems mostly without thorns. Amadis (dark 
purple) and Mme. Sancy de Parabére (rose) 
are still offered, but old gardens will contain 
other forms. 


NoisetteE Rose (Rosa noisettiana) : Nois. 

The first climber of American origin was 
froma hybrid of Musk and Bengal (moschata x 
chinensis) by John Champneys of Charleston, 
South Carolina (1810), known as Champ- 
neys’ Pink Cluster. This was developed by 
Philip Noisette in Paris and took his name as 
a group. These are tender climbers, less 
hardy than Tea, and once the favorite pillar 
roses of our Southern gardens. The flowers 
are usually clustered and once-blooming. At 
least 350 have been described; and while red, 
pink, and white kinds are listed, more than 




















300 are yellow, and only yellows are now 
grown. Look at Lamarque, Maréchal Niel, 
or some ten others still growing in mild 
climates. Cl. T. and Cl. HT. have replaced 
them in favor (see also H. Mos.). 


Musk Rose (Rosa moschata): H. Mos. 

The Musk Rose came from China. Its first 
hybrids were the Noisette, but at least twenty 
forms of Musk, now lost, were once known. 
These were hardier than Noisette, in flat 
clusters, with special musky fragrance and 
considerable second bloom. Recently, partic- 
ularly through the work of Reverend J. H. 
Pemberton (1912 to date), many new climb- 
ers of this series have appeared. These are 
quite as hardy as Mult., with medium-sized 
flowers in flat clusters, blooming heavily in 
June and in light crop throughout the 
summer. 

They are not so tall-growing as true ram- 
blers, but are the only hardy group with recur- 
rent bloom, save the climbing Polyanthas. Of 
forty listed names, some twenty-five are now 
in cultivation. They should have a wide 
popularity and a greater further develop- 
ment. Try Danie, soft yellow; Pax, white; 
Thisbe, yellow; or Moonlight, white. 















Asove is Coralie of the Wichur- 
aiana group and at the right 
Jacotte, a yellow single rose of the 
Same group 


CLIMBING BusH Roses 
Cl. HP., Cl. HT., Cl. T., Cl. Ben., Cl. Per. 
The bush roses of the garden have many 
climbing sports. Most of them are not so 
robust as HW. in Northern gardens, though 
usually hardy. They are poor growers, and 
give no more bloom in June than their bush 
form, and in the North their summer bloom 
is little but in mild climates, excellent. 
Climbing HP. can be tried in Climbing 
Frau Karl Druschki (white) or Climbing UI- 
rich Brunner (red), but they are not very 
productive. Of forty known sorts, about five 
are available. Climbing sports are known of 
many HT. A few are vigorous and very 
hardy and, although quite high climbing, in 
the North are only June-blooming. More 
than 100 have been named, and half of them 
are still cultivated. Except for shape and 
color of bloom, they are quite surpassed for 
Northern gardens by large-flowered HW. 
Try Climbing Kaiserin Auguste Viktoria 
(white), Climbing Paul Lédé (rose), or Climb- 
ing Meteor (red), which represent vigorous 
kinds. Cl. Per., as Climbing Mme. Edouard 
Herriot, are even weaker growers, with less 
bloom (eight sorts). Cl. Teas are rather 
hopeless in cold climates, but Climbing 
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of the 
group, to which Dorothy Perkins also belongs 


SILVER MOON W ichuraiana 


Maman Cochet (pink) and the white form 
will survive and bloom somewhat. Of 
seventy-five names, not twenty are existing. 
Climbing Bengals are hardy but not heavy 
growers, with some bloom after June. The 
flowers are flat, not fragrant, and very freely 
produced. Try Zephirine Drouhin (carmine), 
Kathleen Harrop (pink), and Mme. Arthur 
Oger (pink), or Climbing Gruss an Teplitz 
(red). There have been twenty-five of these 
sorts and ten are still growing. This group 
will be further developed and may give good 
ever-bloomers. 
HysripD GIGANTEA Rose (Rosa gigantea): 
HG. 

The Giant Tea Rose is a very robust form 
of Tea, of quite recent (Continued on page 798) 
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PracTIcaBILITY, gayety, and undeniable flair are 
combined in this small sitting-room. Bookshelves 
and built-in furniture fill much of the wall space; 
the desk contains a filing drawer; the built-in 
couch is a luxurious bed. The window overlooking 
blank walls is made interesting with etched 
opaque glass. The walls are papered in silver, 
while the woodwork is painted a delicious dark 
pinky-chocolate color with accents in a lighter 
and pinker tone. The doors, of which there are 
four, are paneled with fabrikoid in this same 

light tone, and the printed cotton curtains have 

blending horizontal stripes. The rug combines 
the pink-browns and soft gray-tans. A dash of 
brilliance is supplied by the clear yellow fabri- 
koid of the chairs, the couch cushion, and the 
soft silk pillows of Wiener Werkstatte design 





A THOROUGHLY 





LIVABLE 


MODERNIST ROOM 


In the New York Apartment of 
Mrs. Otto C. Sommerich 


WOLFGANG & POLA HOFFMANN 


INTERIOR ARCHITECTS 
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em — ALTHOUGH THIS ROOM és only 11’ x 12’, 


the designers, by making every inch acces- 
sible for comfortable living, have made it 
seem actually commodious. Notice that the 
table and two chairs are the only portable 





furniture used 
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The HOUSE 
CONFIDENTIAL 


BY 
FRANCES LESTER WARNER 


ILLUSTRATED BY BEATRICE STEVENS 


VII 
Going ... Going... 


ASKED you over here to-day partly 

to keep me company,’ confessed Lu- 
cinda, ‘and partly to see if | could persuade 
you to go to a country auction with me 
to-morrow afternoon.’ 

We had taken our mending out under the 
trees in the shade of the House Confidential, 
not too near the lower corner of the premises 
where Hewlett was entertaining some young 
friends. They were building a casino in the 
sand pile, and a wharf into the sea. The ocean 
was being supplied by the garden hose. 
Beside us, in the little white play coop, 
Lucinda’s tiny daughter was busy with her 
toys. She had eaten one white clover blossom 
that we knew of, and had tried to catch two 
butterflies that had come her way — one 
cabbage butterfly and one Meadow Blue. 
The world was very peaceful except for the 
shouts where the casino was going up. 

‘Is n’t this yard a mess?’ inquired Lucinda, 
waving toward the sand pile with her darning 
ball. ‘Talk about the drunkard’s home! 
But let me tell you about the auction. We 
heard of it because Gregory happened to tell 
some men at lunch one day that Hewlett 
wants a desk. Did you know we’ve moved 
Hewlett out of the nursery into his own room 
with the real low-poster bed? He insisted 
that he was big enough for it. Of course the 
posts are low, but the bed is high, and he 
has to climb on a chair to get in. We’ve 
given him two flat old chests for his room, 





and a mirror to go over one of the chests 
near the casement window, and his little 
stenciled chair. But now he wants what 
he calls a little desk with an upstairs to it. 
I showed him pictures of children’s desks, 
but he does n’t want one of those. He has 
set his heart on one with an upstairs to it 
where he can put books and papers. In fact 
the only two things he wants in the whole 
world are a concrete mixer and a secretary 
desk.’ 

‘My goodness,’ said I appreciatively, 
‘and he’s only four! Do you expect to get a 
concrete mixer at the auction?’ 

‘Not exactly,’ conceded Lucinda. ‘But 
one of the men at lunch with Gregory that 
day has a friend who repairs old furniture 
in spare time. He’s just heard of the queerest 
auction you ever heard of, thirty miles back 
in the hills on a terrible dirt road. It’s at a 
homestead where three generations of car- 
penters and woodworkers did cabinetmaking 
in their day. Some of their old tools are to 
be auctioned off and some pieces of choice 
old wood, and also the usual things on an old 
farm. But the odd thing about the ‘place is 
this. Two or three generations ago there was 
a daughter in the family who was so small 
that she was almost like a dwarf. Special 
furniture was made for her by her brothers, 
and one thing is said to be a desk. They say 
that everything of value has been taken 
away by city cousins who are the only heirs. 
But Gregory’s friend and the man who 
repairs furniture are going out with a big 
car and a truck, and you and I are invited 
to go along. Will you go?’ 

Would I go? Most joyfully I would, on 
one condition: that Lucinda should do the 
bidding all herself. I had never in my life 
quite mustered courage to voice a com- 
manding bid. Lucinda was agreeable, if | 
would promise to put the brakes on in case 
she ‘bade’ too high. 


‘I know the pieces you're thinkin’ of,’ said 


the old man kindly 


We drove into the farmyard well ahead of 
time on the appointed day. The perfect 
country-auction crowd was there. In the 
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group around the hitching post I recognized 
one farmer who sometimes brought butter 
and eggs to town, and I asked him if he knew 
whether they were going to auction off any 
small-sized furniture. 

‘| know the pieces you’re thinkin’ of,’ 
said the old man kindly. ‘Them was all took 
off to the city by one of them city cousins 
over there. The’ was a leetle rush-seat 
larder-back, and a leetle barril chair, and a 
desk with a bookcase a-top of it, and a sewin’ 
table. But they’re gone.’ 

Well, well. This was a setback. But Lu- 
cinda has learned two cardinal rules about 
an auction: first, never evince disappoint- 
ment; and, second, always buy something to 





sit on as early as possible in the game, and 
rest comfortably in your grandstand seat 
for the remainder of the time. We looked 
around the yard where the farm implements 
were on display, but nothing to sit on was 
there — except, over by the woodpile, half 
hidden by a collection of big milk pails, 
three stout little milking stools with bandy 
legs. 

‘l wonder what kind of wood they’re made 


‘of, mused Lucinda. 


‘If it’s them stools you’re thinkin’ about,’ 
volunteered my butter-and-egg man, ‘they 
was made of an old ellum that was cut down 
here when | was a boy. Three good milkin’ 
stools was made up out of part of that old 
ellum, and them’s the ones.’ 

‘What do you think of the milking stools?’ 
Lucinda whispered in my ear as the auction 
got under way. ‘Would they be perfectly 
outrageous, or would they be amusing, with 
the old chests in Hewlett’s room?’ 

‘They’d amuse me, | know,’ | whispered 
back, and suddenly I heard Lucinda begin 
to bid. Twenty-five cents, a farmer had just 
said. 

‘Thirty-five cents,’ said Lucinda. 

‘Fifty,’ said the farmer. 

‘Sixty,’ said Lucinda. They were bidding 
for what the auctioneer called a ‘barn lot,’ 
comprising six big milk pails and the squat 
little milking stools with their diverting legs. 

‘Sixty-five,’ said the farmer. ‘Seventy- 
five,’ said Lucinda. (Continued on page 792) 
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Two GARDEN BENCHES 


Measured and drawn by Carol H. Lawrence and Hannah I. Champlin, Landscape Architects . 








THIS ENGLISH GARDEN SEAT has the extremely 
practical advantage of a cover which will 
protect the seat from the weather and at the 
same time provide, when lifted, a dry back. 
Complete measurements for both these seats 
are given in the sketches 
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Tus BeNcH should be made of well-seasoned weathered 
oak with members joined together by dowel construction. 
and all, except the seat, finished round and hana- 
hewn. The seat should be of one piece 
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Till all that it foresees it finds 
Or what it can not find creates. — LONGFELLOW 





HOSE of you who are planning a trip to 

Boston during the celebration of her tricen- 
tennial will be interested in this, the rarest and, 
I think, one of the finest of the known prints of 
the famous old town in early days. 

The work is an aquatint, engraved by J. L. 
Bouquet de Woiseri, who, according to Fielding, 
was at work in New Orleans at least as early as 
1803. Only three prints definitely attributable 
to this artist have been known previously — a 
plan of the city of New Orleans and ‘A View of 
the City of New Orleans and its Environs,’ 
companion pieces, and the print described in the 
W. H. Whitmore sale catalogue as an ‘Aqua- 
tint, View of Boston, Engraved by J. L. Bouquet 
de Woiseri, proof before inscription 22 x 35.’ 

The one illustrated is the only other copy 
known of this print. It is a charming thing, done 
in mellow tones of blue and gray and gold, with 
a soft haze as of distance over all. The view is of 
Beacon Hill seen from across the river on the 
north side, the State House conspicuous on top 
of the hill bathed in light from the sun’s rays 
slanting through the clouds. How little different, 
after all, that distant view is from the one which 
every Bostonian knows and loves to-day! It is 
only in the foreground of the picture that one 
becomes conscious of the changes made by the 
intervening years. The cows no longer graze 
along the river bank. But Boston, more than any 
other city that I know, still retains much of the 
flavor and appearance of an earlier day. The 
Puritan spirit still abides there. And with it 
that simplicity which makes life in the city of 
Boston to-day so little different in essentials 
from that of the country town of long ago. 


The (reamware of Wedgwood 














AST month, between the eighteenth and the 
twenty-fourth, at the little village of Stoke- 
upon-Trent in Staffordshire, there was cele- 
brated the bicentenary of Josiah Wedgwood, 
‘prince of potters.’ A picturesque festival, since 
in all England there is no more colorful or in- 
teresting neighborhood than this, the oldest 
section of ‘the potteries.’ How much these same 
potteries owe to the man whose memory they 
honor can only be understood by a study such 
as I have had occasion to make recently of 
conditions in Staffordshire before and after the 
establishment of ‘Etruria.’ It seems scarcely 
possible that within the lifetime of one man, and 
largely through his influence, a whole industry 
could have been so thoroughly transformed. 
When Josiah Wedgwood began work at the ‘Ivy 
House’ at Burslem in 1759, Staffordshire was 
an undeveloped group of hamlets subscribing to 
the manners and customs of a century before, 
cut off from the world and each other by roads 
which were as bad as they could be, and engaged 
in an industry which made little pretense of 
supplying more than the commonest wares for 
everyday use. Before he died in 1795, roads had 
been improved, a canal connecting the rivers 
Trent and Mersey had been built to facilitate 
the trade which increased steadily from year to 
year, and Staffordshire products had come to be 
known and valued all over the world. A French 
writer remarked that ‘in traveling from Paris to 
Petersburg, from Amsterdam to the furthest 
part of Sweden, and from Denmark to the ex- 
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Fig. z. Aquatint 
of the City of Bos- 
ton, by F. L. Bou- 
quet de Woiseri 





tremity of the South of France one is served at 
every inn with English ware.’ Wedgwood him- 
self was attracting interest and patronage from 
connoisseurs all over the world, and was able to 
draw upon the finest antique collections in 
England for his models. His London store on 
Greek Street had become a fashionable rendez- 
vous, and no new shipment was received there 
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Fig. 2. Wedgwood teapot of early creamware with 
painted decoration 


but all the cream of London society flocked 
eagerly to see and admire it. When, in 1789, 
Byerley encouraged him to take an assortment 
of the finest jasper ware abroad for exhibition, it 
is said that the two men were received at every 
European court with the honor and ceremony 
accorded only to personages of rank. 

If there was one thing more than another which 
contributed to this remarkable development 
within a space of less than twenty years, I should 
say it was the appearance of the famous Wedg- 
wood creamware. Very early in his career 
Wedgwood realized that if he was to make a 
success of the project nearest his heart, namely, 
the perfection of ornamental wares in classic 
style, he must find some means of turning a 
steady flow of capital into his business. He there- 
fore set about perfecting a common ware for 
table use which would sell readily and in quan- 
tities and at a good profit. Creamware, that is, 
earthenware made from the white clay of Devon- 
shire and mixed with finely ground flint, had been 
made in and about Staffordshire for some years. 
John Astbury is credited with having introduced 
it into the district about 1720, although Dwight 
is known to have understood the use of ‘calcin’d 
beaten and sifted flints’ as early as 1698. But 
until the time of Wedgwood, use of the formula 
had been largely experimental, or incidental to 
the main business of producing the universal 
salt glaze. Wedgwood spared no pains or study 
in bringing this cream body to its highest state 
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Fig. 3. Modern creamware plate made by 
Josiah Wedgwood Company 


— 


of perfection. He invented new and better tools, 
improved the lathes, traveled secretly to secure 
better clays, designed moulds, and experimented 
with glazes. His final improvement of the body 
was the addition of growan or Cornwall stone. 
All the while he was surrounding himself with 
the best workmen to be obtained from Birming- 
ham, Liverpool, Worcester, and Bow. Finally, 
about 1762, just three years after he had set up 
in business for himself, he was ready to offer to 
the world the ware which was to drive salt glaze 
off the market and turn the fine china custom 
of the country away from importations and 
toward home productions. 

Nothing like these first creamware sets had 
ever been seen in England before. The body was 
composed of the finest, whitest clay. The pieces 
were fired twice, the glaze being applied after the 
first firing, as with porcelain. The potting was 
excellent and the glaze soft and rich. Chaffers 
gives its composition as a mixture of flint and 
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Fig. 6. Creamware platter made by Wedgwood 
to imitate the popular blue band and gold star 
‘Lowestoft’ 


white earthen bodies with the addition of white 
lead, which, when fired, became practically a 
coating of flint glass. The forms were all new 
and original designs, and included pieces for 
every known table use. Dishes of a dozen kinds 
were made in graduated sizes which fitted into 
each other in nests. Lids fitted perfectly. Bases 
rested firmly on the table without a wobble. 

Many sets were left plain, their soft color and 
fine glaze being considered ornament enough. 
Others were painted with narrow brown or blue 
lines, or with a simple wreath of green leaves 
strung together with a tendril. 

After the invention of transfer printing a load 
of the ware was sent by wagon every week to 
Liverpool to be decorated by Sadler and Green. 
In some cases simple decorations were embossed, 
or perforations made to simulate basketwork. 
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Fig. 4. Wedgwood cup and saucer creamware with 
transfer printing — probably by Sadler & Green 


England went wild over it. Compared to the 


brittle and often carelessly made china from 
France and the Orient upon which she had so 
long been dependent for all finer table purposes, 
this handsome sturdy ware, available at short 
notice and in any amount or style desired, was 
a boon and a blessing. Creamware became 
fashionable among high and low alike, and was 
soon being exported to all parts of the world. 
Rathbone states that in 1769 fifty full dinner 
services were included in one cargo to America. 
It is interesting to realize that from that day the 
importation of creamware into America has not 
ceased. Figure 3 shows a fine creamware plate 
made in the present year by Josiah Wedgwood 
and Company, which is one of the most popular 
styles of high-grade table ware in use to-day. 
The ivy leaf has always been a favorite motive 
with the company, and I like to think that this 
fact has a sentimental connection with the name 
of the elder Wedgwood’s first factory, the old 
‘Ivy House.’ 

In 1765 Wedgwood was commissioned to make 
a tea service for Queen Charlotte. She was so 
pleased with it that she made him ‘potter to the 
queen,’ and creamware became known hence- 
forth as ‘Queensware.’ Needless to say, it was 
soon copied by every other potter in Stafford- 
shire, which may or may not have been an 
advantage to its originator. 

It is doubtful whether Wedgwood himself 
realized the importance of his great contribu- 
tion to the potting industry of Britain. As has 
been said, his heart was in his ornamental wares, 
and the creamware seems never to have been 
more than a means to an end, an ‘anchor to 
windward,’ as it were. In 1759, the demand for 
‘useful wares’ having increased enormously, he 
took into partnership his cousin, Thomas Wedg- 
wood, who had been a potter at the china works 
at Worcester, and placed him in complete charge, 
that he himself might be freer to devote his 


Fig. 7. Black glass 
plates of typical de- 
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Fig. 5. Old Wedgwood creamware with 


pierced border design 





attention to the ornamental wares. ‘Poor 
Burslem, poor cream color,’ he wrote in 1769. 
‘They tell me I sacrifice all to Etruria and vases.’ 
In 1768, he took Thomas Bentley into partner- 
ship to assist with these, and ever thereafter 
made a great point of distinguishing between 
them and the ‘useful wares.’ Writing to Bentley 
of some fine jasper plaques, he says: ‘I am getting 
some boxes made neatly and lined with silk or 
some fine stuff to keep and show the tablets in. 
We should use every means in our power to make 
our customers believe they are not The Ware.’ 

Like many another, he had wrought better 
than he knew. For, in the last analysis, it is 
doubtful whether the name of Josiah Wedgwood 
will not be longer venerated for his creamware 
than for the finest of the jasper vases by which 
he set such store. 


Old Black Glass 








LD black glass, I hear, is becoming amaz- 

ingly popular, not only with collectors but 
with decorators. It is fashionable just now to 
have a touch of black on the luncheon table. 
And these old ‘Sandwich’ plates with their 
openwork borders have proved eminently satis- 
factory for this purpose. I know of one collector 
who has been quietly annexing them for years, 
and who now has whole sets of nearly every 
pattern known. Her list of these is as follows: 
fan and S pattern, loop and stick, pinwheel, 
wicket, cathedral, crochet, rail, clover, C pattern, 
picket fence, leaf. The names are sufficiently 
obvious, I believe, to explain themselves. 

The plates come in various forms, including 
the round, square, heart, triangular, and clover 
shapes, and are all open-edged. When held to 
the light they show a deep purple translucence. 

Although usually spoken of as late Sandwich, 
I doubt whether many of (Continued on page 786) 
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By Mary 





PLANTING IN JUNE 


Harpy waterlilies may be planted as dormant 
roots any time from mid-April through June, or 
the growing plants may be planted in July. 
Tropicals are treated as annuals, and there is 
perhaps no other annual which gives so much or 
so continuous a bloom for so long a period. 

For soil, use a good garden loam well fertilized 
with one-third its bulk of wed/-rotted cow manure 
or other fertilizer. If bone meal is used, mix it 
with the soil a month or two before planting. 
Allow one cubic foot of soil to each plant, for 
they like enough room and food. Renew the soil 
for hardy lilies every two years. 

In natural ponds where there is a foot or two 
of water, anchor the lily root to a stone and throw 
it in, or push it down under the soil to cover 
its crown. 

In tubs use one plant to a tub (two feet by 
two feet by one foot deep). Add an inch of sand 
on top so the water will not be muddy. Cover 
the crowns with soil. Eight inches of water above 
the crowns is ideal, but they can stand two feet. 

Start young plants in shallow water so that the 
sun can reach the roots. 

Waterlily ponds breed mosquitoes, unless there 
are also a few fish. If there are cats in your 
neighborhood provide a few rocks as well as lily 
pads for the fish to hide under, especially if the 
pool is shallow. 

Leave hardy lilies in the pool in the winter. If 
the water goes low, cover the plants with leaves 
or old manure. Take the bulbs into a cold cellar, 
or remove the roots and bury them in a trench 
for the winter. 


Dablias 

SumMe_R bulbs such as dahlia, gladiolus, tuberose, 
tritonia, Tigridia, Galtonia, and Amaryllis are 
planted in June. 

Plant dahlias three to five feet apart and nine 
to ten inches deep. Just cover the tubers (set 
horizontally) with soil and gradually fill in the 
rest of the soil to ground level as the shoots grow. 

Use any good garden soil two feet deep well 
enriched with bone meal. Rake in wood ashes 
on top. 


Evergreens 
EverGreens may be planted later in the season 
than deciduous plants, since they come into 
active growth later. 

Transplant them if possible with balls of earth 


P. CUNNINGHAM 


in order not to disturb the roots. If the ball 
should break, and this happens more often in 
dry weather, be sure that the roots are spread 
out and the soil carefully packed around them, 
so that there are no air spaces between. The 
roots must not dry out before they have made 
contact with the soil. Do not let evergreens sit 
around with the roots exposed to the sun. 

Use the same soil preparation as for deciduous 
trees, but with a larger proportion of leaf mould. 
Make the holes eighteen inches to two feet deep 
(three feet for larger trees). Fill in with soil 
mixed with half its bulk of leaf mould or humus 
(old peat is good). The leaf mould is better 
packed around the side of the ball than below it, 
for unless well tamped this is apt to settle too 
much after planting. 

Water evergreens overhead (but never in the 
sun) twice a week during the first season. Stake 
any over three feet tall. 


STAKING 

Tuis is the time to take staking of annuals 
seriously, or they will grow into crooked and 
sprawling plants. A plenitude of stakes is one of 
the gardener’s visions which is seldom fulfilled. 

At this stage, I use old brush such as gray 
birch or apple twigs, from the woodpile. They 
are excellent for small things like Drummond 
phlox or calendula or verbena which tend to 
grow too tall and to flop over. The laterals 
support the whole plant and generally require no 
tying, so they can be moved from week to week 
or day to day as becomes necessary. 

If brush is brittle and easy to break, all the 
better. Staking without having to tie is a great 
pastime. 

Larkspur should have been staked long ere 
this, but it is better done now than never. Tie 
each stalk separately. 

Late peonies tend to drop over the rest of the 
garden in late June. Cut out a few stalks to the 
ground from the centre and cut back the rest 
of the foliage discriminately to lighten the 
foliage load. 


Winpdow-Box COMBINATIONS 


1. Whitewood box: White petunias, purple 
balcony petunia, and a few dwarf marigold. 

2. Black box: Two deep heliotrope, two orange 
zinnias (dwarf and small), several black pansies 
(to tone with box), several pale yellow pansies, 


GET GLADIOLUS BULBS i” as soon as 
possible and plant every, ten days to 
July 4 for a succession of bloom. 


PLANT POT-cROWN Anemone hupebensis 
for this year’s bloom if the Fapanese 
anemones failed. It is fairly hardy. 


Stake tomatoes. Pinch out Jaterals, 
leaving three to a plant. 


Cut Back plants of forget-me-not, nepeta, 
Viola, and pansy to four inches at the 
end of ‘fune. 


TAKE HOUSE PLANTS /0 the garden for 
their annual rest. Put ferns and foliage 
plants in the semi-shade and keep 
fairly moist. English ivy will respond 
at once to frequent hosing of the leaves. 


Use HOUSE GERANIUMS 77 their pots and 
staked as garden accents, or plunge the 
pot and plant in a garden bed for the 
summer. 





PLUNGE OLEANDER, Jegonia, rubber and 
other foliage plants in the shade. Go 
over them all with any good fungicide. 
Keep the foliage watered and clean all 
summer. English ivy will respond to 
this especially. 


Compine in the garden iris Flavescens 
(pale yellow), white Hesperis, and 
white lupine, Syringa pubescens and 
iris Lent A. Williamson. 


PLANT HONEYSUCKLE for humming birds. 





yellow and orange lantana, one red columbine 
in centre. 

3. French-blue box: Pale blue petunia, dark 
purple petunia, blue Drummond phlox, pink 
Drummond phlox, German ivy. 

4. French-blue box: Mayflower verbena and 
purple petunia. 

5. White box: Hanging Vinca major, blue 
lobelia, ageratum, white petunia. 

6. White box: Blue petunia, white single 
petunia, yellow marigold, Vinca vine. 

7. Red box: White Paris daisy, white single 
petunia, ribbon Dracaena. 


ANNUALS THIS MONTH 


Ir annuals do not grow fast enough this month, 
stimulate with liquid or other fertilizer. They 
do not grow much after July, but tend to d/oom, 
and the plants should be vigorous and strong 
by then. 

Watering frequently also keeps away the 
cutworm, which is likely to be more voracious 
in dry weather. 

If the plants grow too fast and get spindling, 
use a layer of wood ash spread on the ground. 


COMBINATIONS FOR CUTTING 


1. Sprays of white clarkia, with deep pink 
Lychnis, Belladonna larkspur, a few dark hybrid 
larkspur, one Royal lily, and annual pink 
mallow. 

2. Rose and purple (Continued on page 802) 








—— 








If you have questions about plants or planting that you do not find answered on this page, write 
to Miss Cunningham at 8 Arlington Street, Boston, enclosing a self-addressed stamped envelope 
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ARMONIZED ROOMS” —harmon- 
ized homes—sound the new note in 
interior decoration. Every detail follows the 
spirit of the décor. 
These smart glass-curtain fabrics pre- 
sented by Schumacher add just the correct 
note to complete the decorative ensemble. 


You will find in Schumacher collections 
fabrics for your every need—the best of 
contemporary designs side by side with au- 
thentic examples of historic periods. Your 
decorator will gladly obtain samples for you. 


“Fabrics—the Key to Successful Decoration’’ 


This generously illustrated booklet sug- 
gests a wealth of decorative possibilities 
for fabrics. It will help you to plan intelli- 
gently with your decorator—and to discover 
many new sources of charm for your home. 
It will be sent free to you upon request. 
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SMART GLASS CURTAINS 
PRESENTED BY F-SCHUMACHER: &:CO 









Write to F. Schumacher & Co., Dept. F-6, 
60 West 40th St., New York, Importers, 
Manufacturers and Distributors to the Trade 
only of decorative drapery and upholstery 
fabrics. Offices also in Boston, Chicago, 


Philadelphia, Los Angeles, San Francisco, 


Grand’ Rapids, Detroit. 


a; This soft écru voile has a crass-bar effect produced 


‘by wide satin stripes followed by a series of tiny cords, 


and all in self-color. tz A touch of color is added to 
your room by the graceful wavering lines in the sheer 
drapery in the above sketch. The colors are orange and 
téte on écru ground. es An interesting lattice effect is 
produced by this multi-colored fabric. The same weave 
comes in a combination of green, orange and cream. 
ds: This lovely fabric of écru ground is smart and 
colorful. The modernistic woven design may be had in 
the following combinations: blue and orange, tite 
and orange, green and orange. es This cream-colored 
voile with its unusual combination of drawn work and 
self-color embroidery is a very new glass-curtain fabric. 
It is lacy and soft and produces a light, airy effect. 
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“Vera silt Rae 
Cellini, the designer of gold and 
\\ silver were largely responsible 
ode Renaissance in Italy, 
1400 to 1600 AD. 


idation for this 
ique =scrolls; masks, 
cartes and flowers- came from 
>” ancient Persia and the classic 
motifs of Greece and early Rome 
~ Our stodern designers have 
vecreated the beautiful outline 
and decorations of the old 
masters as evidenced by the 


toffee ervice, Water. Pitcher 
and Entree Dish as illustrated. 
ifthe same beautiful pattern — 
~mdy be had _Tea Servite, 
inner and Dessert: vs 


a Sterlin Silver After-- Dinner a 
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really can follow him more easily 
than when he refers to styles and 
periods. It requires only a sense 
of the fitness of things to under- 
stand him when he says that 
on a woody site, such as ours, 


a brick house would look out of 
place; and we comprehend him 
immediately when he states that 





of contour leads us toward more 
informality in house design than 
was evident in the days when 
period architecture flourished. 
This tendency is seen, too, in the 
fact that so many architects report 
that their clients prefer stone to 
all other materials. For with 
stone is associated most com- 


Photograph by George H. Van Anda 





WHILE one might trace the influence of certain periods in the de- 
sign of some of the motives and details of this house, it is modern in that 
the architects have made no attempt to reproduce the character of any one 
style. Clark & Arms, Architects 


a formal house would not be suit- 
able for our lot on the side of 
a hill. 

Thus as we free ourselves from 
the constraint of period design, 
we learn that design is best 
developed from the plan, and 
not contrariwise, as has been too 
often the case in the past. For 
when we logically work out our 
floor plan, first to meet our needs 
and serve our requirements and 
to conform to the contour of the 
land, and then from it develop a 
design that shall reflect our 
personal tastes and harmonize 
with the natural landscape, we 
find that this design bears but 
slight resemblance to the architec- 
ture of the old styles and periods. 
The fact that so much of the 
countryside of Northeastern Amer- 
ica is characterized by irregularity 


monly a low rambling house, 
rugged in its details, in which the 
relation of house to site is strongly 
accented. ; 

In the illustration of a house 
designed by Richard H. Dana, Jr., 
Architect, we see the two dominat- 
ing tendencies combined. The 
owner wanted a stone house, but 
one that would reflect certain 
Colonial traditions. Five years 
ago, the same owner might have 
said that he wanted a Colonial 
house, whether it be of stone, 
brick, or wood. The point | want 
to make is that to-day he accents 
the fact that the house must be 
of stone. The architect therefore 
must interpret in terms of stone 
the old forms and motives asso- 
ciated with Colonial architecture. 
It is here that his originality 1s 
called into play, and it is because 
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CHRYSLER 


77> CONVERTIBLE COUPE<€@ 





The sky clouds over. Rain threatens. Just reach back 
and quickly pull the top into place. 





Now it’s a Coupe — you can laugh at the rain and 
0 merrily on your way — perfectly 
ary and comfortable. 





L 2 5 CONVERTIBLE COUPE, f. 0. 6. factory 


A CONVERTIBLE COUPE model on the new 
Chrysler Six. Two cars in one at this amazingly 
low price. A rich, snug Coupe for days and nights 
when you want a closed car —or presto! —a smart, 
dashing open car for joyous driving in the sun- 
shine. =2 One person can make the change 
quickly anywhere, anytime. The top folds down 
easily when you want only the sky over you— 
and just as quickly is drawn back into place again 
for sudden changes in weather. ~s2 Open or 
closed, it’s a smart car—just as you’d expect of a 
Chrysler—and always a joy to drive for the sheer 


thrill of its typically Chrysler speed and smoothness. 


NEW CHRYSLER SIX PRICES: Buséness Coupe $795; Royal Coupe 
$835; Roadster $835; Touring $835; 4-Door Royal Sedan, 3-Window, 
$845; Convertible Coupe $925. F.O.B. Factory (Special Equipment Extra). 
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ROOKWOOD IN THE SPIRIT OF HAN POTTERY 


The Celestial Kingdom was old when the an- 
cient Hans were young. And the green-brown 
Chinese earth was older still, with years beyond 
the thought of man. Han artists created pottery 
- - with form extracted from the inscrutable tra- 
dition of an ageless race, with color from the 
sleeping shoulders of timeworn landscapes. 


This vase by Rookwood in terra verte mat glaze 
with brown black decorations, is as ageless as 
the earth whence came its clay, as eternal as the 
art spirit drawn from the dimness of Chinese 
nativity. The price is forty dollars. The height is 
about fourteen inches. 


Rookwood pieces of enduring quality 
will be found at the following stores: 


Tiffany and Co., Jewelers, New York City; Frederick Loeser and Co., Inc. Brook- 
lyn; Kayser and Allman, Philadelphia; Shervee Studios, Inc., Boston; Dulin 
and Martin, Washington; Hutzler Brothers, Baltimore; Marshall Field and 
Company, Chicago; L. B. King, Detroit; Brock and Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Lipman Wolfe and Company, Portland, Oregon. A store of similar quality 
represents the pottery exclusively in your city. We invite your direct inquiry. 


Rookwood Pottery 


Cincinnati 


THIS MARK 
1S ON EVERY PIECE 
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Tue House or To-pay 
(Continued from page 778) 


the old forms and motives have 
been expressed in his language 
that the design assumes a twen- 
tieth-century character. But it 
is in no way detrimental to the 
architect or to the house to men- 
tion its Colonial inspiration. 

It is probably true that Colonial 
architecture is still the inspiration 
for the greater part of domestic 
architecture in all sections of this 
country to-day. | attribute this 
to the fact that, as we grow older 
as a nation, we recognize in the 
Colonial many of the traditions 
which the early history of this 
country records. In other words, 
we think of it as preéminently 
American. Then, too, Colonial 
architecture may reflect English, 
Spanish, French, or Dutch an- 
cestry without detracting from its 
Americanism. We find the Colo- 
nial of New England quite differ- 
ent from that of Pennsylvania, 
and the Colonial of Virginia and 
the Carolinas bears little resem- 
blance to that of California. But 
each suggests the traditions as- 
sociated with Colonial days of 
American history in its locality. 
Notice, for example, in the illus- 
trations, how differently Mr. 
Dana has interpreted the Colonial 
from Mr. Brumbaugh. And thepro- 
totypes which inspired these two 
architects were just as different. 

Another reason for the popu- 
larity of the Colonial is the fact 
that this style is not exclusively 
identified with any one material. 
There are old Colonial houses of 
stone, brick, wood, and even 
cement. Hence the house owner 
may build his house in his favorite 
material and still cast it in the 
Colonial mould. 

What of the future trends? 
Do we see another style dominat- 
ing as the Colonial does to-day? 
For there are some people who are 
convinced that fashion is based 
on a cycle, claiming that it is 
fashion which dictates at any 
given time the popularity of one 


style of architecture over all others, 

I take a rather different stand. 
I believe that once we have shaken 
off European influence it will 
never return. Now that we have 
drawn away from a purely super- 
ficial conception of period archi- 
tecture, we are reverting to 
tradition for the best that it can 
furnish us in the interpretation of 
function and setting. Our domes- 
tic architecture will continue to 
bear a certain resemblance, not to 
any one style, but to many styles, 
for some time to come. But it 
will sparkle with original ideas as 
it has never done before. New 
materials will allow new forms, 
and old materials will be found 
to lend themselves to a new 
manner of expression. 

And what of the house in the 
‘modern style’? Perhaps, as Mr. 
Brumbaugh says, after we get 
thoroughly accustomed to the new 
manner of design which is seen 
in shops and office buildings, the 
modern style, as we choose to call 
it, can be extended generally to 
apartments and finally to houses. 
But it looks like a hard pull. 
However, | foresee a distinctive | 
American style of domestic archi- 
tecture which I believe is now in 
the making. Just when it will 
materialize, I, of course, cannot 
predict. It depends upon how | 
soon we come to understand that | 

| 


architecture is much more than 


a book of styles or patterns from 
which each owner selects the 
design he likes best. We shall 
then realize that a house may be 
well designed even though it 
cannot be described as being in 
the style of any one of the historic 
periods. And we_ shall then 
appreciate the fact that a house, 
though bearing evidence of the 
influence of the past, may still 
be truly modern because the 
individuality of its twentieth- 
century owner has been reflected 
in a design created by a twentieth- 
century architect. 





CoLLector’s Luck IN SPAIN 
(Continued from page 747) 


other, three dollars less, showing 
a black background = stenciled 
with gilt arabesques, and the 
centre painted with a naive ver- 
sion of Ahasuerus extending his 
sceptre to the shrinking Esther. 
What I really craved, though, 
was a tortoise-shell snuffbox 
with a profiled lady sketched 
in shadowy monochromes upon 
the lid. She was only twelve dol- 
lars, but I am sure she was 


French, not Spanish, and it is 
these rarer national types that | 
am seeking for my collection. | 
may go back and get the pretty 
thing yet; she would slip so easily 
into my pocket, and my stern 
family could not justly object to | 
such small outlays either of space 
or of cash. As for the trays, | 
could fit them in a seventeenth- 
century Aragonese chest, well 
carved and with a scalloped skirt, 
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Consult Your Architect About Stucco 


















Particularly pleasing effects can be ob- 
tained with portland cement stucco. 
Notice the texture in the walls of this 
home—one of the many possibilities, 
with stucco. In colors, also, there is 
liberal choice, permitting full harmony 
with any architectural motif 


Illustrations to the right and above are 
of an attractive Winnetka, Illinois, 
home built by Wharton Clay. Exterior 
is portland cement stucco, combining 
the exceeding hardness and durability 
of portland cement with the wide 
variety of wall finishes that can be had 
with stucco. Zimmerman, Saxe & 
Zimmerman, Architects 


PORTLAND CEMENT 


Concrete for permanence and firesafety 


There are certain things about stucco that make it a most 
desirable exterior finish for the walls of a home. But before 
you use it, consult your architect, for the stucco on the 
walls of your home should be—and can be—as permanent 
as the walls themselves. The secret is in using portland cement 
stucco. This is most important to remember. 


Stucco offers a variety in both texture and color that will 
accord with almost any architectural motif. Should you 
plan to build a firesafe home, of concrete masonry units 
( pre-cast block or tile), portland cement stucco will bond 
perfectly with the masonry wall and become a permanent 
part of the wall. 


With portland cement stucco, replacement and mainte- 
nance costs are practically nothing. It resists temperature 
changes and moisture—a positive necessity. Of all stuccos, 
it is hardest when new, and becomes harder with age. 
Consult your architect, or an experienced plasterer. 
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33 WEST GRAND AVENUE 
CHICAGO 
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An interesting installation iz Clinton, 
Mass., Hutchins & French, Architects 


Wheie.... 


that’s where to 
put the radiator! 


The vexing question of how to keep the radiators 





out of sight almost answers itself—when the radi- 
ators are Robras 20-20. They fit in the most con- 
venient place of all—in the wall. 

Instead of destroying the effect of fine windows, 
these out-of-sight, out-of-the-way radiators can be 
easily installed under the sills. In your home or 
apartment there is four inches of waste space (just 
the depth between the inner and outer walls) .. . all 
ready to receive the Robras 20-20 radiator. 

But why not let us tell you more about this 


interesting, compact, quick-heating radiator? Just 


send the coupon TY AC 3030 
bel r di ses vses es =. 5 hae 
yelow—today. *s = ares SS STOO 


=a OR PORATION 
TOR CORPORATION 


ONE EAST FORTY-SECOND STREET. NEW YORK, N.Y. 





Name 


Address 


HB 630 


Send me information on Robras 20-20 Radiators. 
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priced a hundred and ten pesetas 
(a little more than fifteen dollars), 
which | found in another shoplet 
on our way home from Santa 
Eulalia. 

I know all this sounds as if I 
were a shillyshallier of the worst 
description — that maddening 
sort of person who never gets 
round to buying anything till it is 
too late, and then makes her 
friends’ lives miserable by regrets. 
Well, if you think so you’re 
wrong: I’ve bought many odd- 
ments for very little money; they 
are so desirable that I want to 
keep every piece myself, and so 
cheap that if I lost them all to- 
morrow I should n’t be financially 
ruined. Moreover, I found them 
at the sort of place which is my 
soul’s delight, and which I was 
fearing did not exist in Barcelona. 
Here there seems to be no exact 
equivalent of the ‘Cally’ or the 
Marché aux Puces, a fact dis- 
couraging enough to daunt any 
collector, and | was just giving up 
hope when, in a search for the little 
deserted church of San Pablo del 
Campo, famous for having the 
smallest cloisters in all Spain, we 
stumbled on a crisscross of narrow 
streets, venders on the pavements, 
fishwives in between, selling a 
jumble of fruit and flowers and 
crabs and eels and buttons and 
pottery. Spaced here and there 
were a few shabby shops, nothing 
of interest in them, but at the last 
one an obliging woman volun- 
teered the information that the 
sefiora might find what she wanted 
at El Cantes, apparently a sort of 
street fair held every Wednesday 
and Friday. So we hopped into a 
taxi, for, as yet, we are not suffi- 
ciently conversant with the city 
directions to depend upon tram- 
ways; besides, cabs are deliciously 
cheap, almost as inexpensive as 
they are in Paris, and if you take a 
David or an Allianza or a Barce- 
lona taxi there are no tips — those 
percentages so constantly perplex- 
ing to the foreigner. 

In itself the fair was a dis- 
appointment, — everything very 
modern, — but we persisted, and 
asked questions, and eventually 
Manuel Soler was our reward. | 
give you his full address so that 
you may go there the minute you 
have brushed the train dust out of 
your clothes; here it is — Calle 
Florida Blanca, Barraca 6. Ac- 
tually the barraca was just a series 
of little cubbyholes with dirt 
floors; a cortina, rather ragged, 
shut out most of the dazzling sun- 
shine and certainly all of the air, 
and behind its sheltering folds 
Sefiora Soler was busy washing 
snails for the approaching al- 
muerzo. They were very sudsy- 
looking things, and we stopped for 


= 








Coxtector’s Luck 1n SPAIN 
(Continued from page 780) 


a moment while she explained how 
she cooked them with peppers and 
leeks, and garlic, of course, before 
we walked on through the cortj- 
dors to bang our heads on the dis- 
carded contraptions that menaced 
every step. Such a_ wilderness 
there was to choose from! Sefior 
Soler lit a queer old brass lamp, 
and we peered into the gloom of 
armorios filled with gleaming 
metals and old faience, and pulled 
out trays and trivets and sturdy 
toasting forks. And for thirty 
pesetas—he made us a lump 
price—I bought two candle 
sticks, a stenciled tray, a pierced 
lantern and a wrought-iron stand- 
ard, an incense burner, and three 
Pheebe lamps. The brass can- 
dlesticks are quite charmingly 
shaped, both with octagonal bases, 
while one has the small socket- 
hole which, in France, betokens 
the seventeenth century. I should 
place the incense burner a little 
later; really it looks like a tiny 
warming pan lacking the lid, | 
though I think I won’t replace | 
the missing wooden handle, but 
keep it just as it is for an ash tray. 
The lantern, pierced with a dou- 
ble row of holes and with lunettes 
above, is to hang over my kitchen 
sink, and the Phoebe lamps | 
bought not for any special use, 
but because they are very like the 
ones we are familiar with in New 
England, but which are usually 
too expensive to buy so lavishly. 


WAS disappointed not to find 

an impressive knocker for your 
most Spanish door, but all the 
really fine, massive pieces were 
reproductions. Sefior Soler is 
scrupulously honest, and_ tells 
you very frankly what is new, 
what old, in his amazing jumble. 
Indeed, | was so delighted with | > 
his rectitude and his antiquities 
that | told him I would recom- 
mend him to all my friends, a fact 
that seemed to impress him very 
little, for he announced with pride 
that not only did the Ford agents 
buy from him, but that the Amer- 
ican consul and his wife, ardent 
collectors, were his patrons. Nay, 
more, had they not, the very day 
before, brought with them Ad 
miral L——, who had been en- 
chanted with his wares, and ef 
thusiastically bought mas cobre 
(much copper). 

But ‘Patience, and shuffle the 
cards’; perhaps I shall find your 
pic-a-porte—the Catalan name & 
for a ‘knocker’ — at Tarragona, | 
where we go to-morrow for a few 
days. Then we’re coming back to ff 
Barcelona to pack, and for another | 
visit to the exposition, and after- 
ward to Mallorca for a fortnight 
of quiet beauty before we begin the 
rapid race that is going tv make 
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AU the matural pride of owning Gorham stealing. 


AL yours oe a modest Ex 


HERE is both pride and pleasure in owning 
Gorham sterling table silver. You weave a 
spell of beauty, well-being—even luxury about 
your table. For a very modest sum it is entirely 
ssible to own this lovely and distinguished 
Gorham sterling which has been the choice of 
the most discerning families for generations. 


A complete service for eight, 76 pieces, can be 
The beautiful Etruscan 


had for less than $218. 


A COMPLETE SERVICE FOR EIGHT 


MAY BE HAD AS LOW 


AS 


$218 










pattern illustrated below actually costs $234. 


The established jeweler in your city will be 
glad to show you a wide variety of exquisite 
Gorham patterns in table silver, as well as many 
beautiful hollow-ware pieces in harmonizing 
designs. A new book, charmingly illustrated, writ- 
ten by Lilian M. Guan, well-known authority 
on the etiquette of entertainment, is now ready. 
Fill out and mail the coupon below. 

















THE GORHAM COMPANY 
Providence, Rhode Island . . . Dept. H-5 

Please send “The Art of Table Setting,” 
for which I enclose 25¢. 


Name 
Address 
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Here's the secret of real French drip 
coffee. Boiling water poured through 
the coffee once captures all its rich. fresh 
flavor. Vitrified china, brown or green. 
1\y cups $1.25 . . 2% cups $1.75 
5 cups $2.75, 6 cups $3.75, 8 cups $4.75 








—= 


Keeps an abundant supply of ice cubes 
always ready for summer's extra de- 
mand. For 
picnic ice cream and ices, Steel case 
in mahogany enamel. ““Pyrex”’ glass 
interior, Gallon capacity. Each $10.00 


cracked ice, too,—also 








A private merry-go-round, right on the 
table. No music, however—not even a 
squeak—as it quietly revolves to serve 
you the cream, sugar, jam, syrup, etc. 
Solid mahogany. Heavy glass top. 

19” diam. $16.50 23” diam. $21.00 





The bright, attractive plating on these 
mats is a real silver lining to prevent 
cloudy heat rings from marring your 
table when sparsely spread with warm 
weather lingerie. Round 6", per doz. $5. 
Oval 10", each 81. Oval 12", each 1.75 





For Languid Summer Days 


Even the everyday management of one’s household seems 
a task in warm weather, so we’ve culled from our brim- 
ming shelves of new ideas these few that hold promise of 
a real vacation from bothersome home routine. 








Saves muddling through a drawer when 
the pancakes demand a good turn. 
Quickly put up and has 2 heavy alumi- 
hum mixing spoons, gravy ladle, pan- 
cake turner, batter mixer and bright, 


nickled rack. Complete $2.35 





It doesn’t scare the egg, but it does call 
your attention with a melodious caril- 
lon tinkle when the desired minutes of 
boiling have elapsed. A:fine cultural in- 
fluence on your eggs to prevent their 


$1.00 


becoming “hard boiled”. 








Just a humble film of soap can cause 
the downfall of the mighty. To preserve 
one’s regal grandeur, even when the 
toga has been cast aside, we recom- 
mend this sanitary rubber mat with its 
patented vacuum grip. 24x 16” $2.95 





Maybe the lilies of the field don’t need 
clothes, but any of the bright blooms 
from your garden will feel all set up in 


these cleverly designed holders, 


A—2%" diam. $2. C—perdoz. $1.20 
B—6" high, $2. D4 "diam. $1.00 








Send check, money order, C. O. D. instructions, or charge account references. 
Delivery prepaid withiz 100 miles—to points beyond, charges collect. 
(Write for our folder B “SMART HOUSEWARES”) 


Hammacher,Schlemmer 


145-147 EAST FIFTY-SEVENTH ST. 
Near Lexington Avenue ~ Phone: VOLunteer 4700 


~ NEW YORK 
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John Gilpin’s ride look like mere 
ambling. 
TARRAGONA, July 11 

Whatever you do, don’t miss 
Tarragona. It is n’t at all a tour- 
ist place — though this may be 
one of its charms—and | 
would n’t give it a high mark for 
antiquities, except the sort you 
can’t carry away with you, such 
as the Cyclopean walls or the great 
fortress-cathedral of Santa Tecla. 
It’s just a pleasant provincial city 
where Time saunters leisurely 
along. All its mighty days, when 
more than a million souls lived 
within its gates, are deep in the 
past: here Hadrian and Octavius 
and Galba had their royal palaces, 
and Pontius Pilate was pretor 
before he ruled Judza. But the 
town is far older than the Roman 
stones that have built its houses, 
for it dates back even to the misty, 
prehistoric days of the Iberians. 

From our windows we can 
watch the sea painting a blue 
streak across the horizon, and five 
minutes’ walk from the hotel, past 
Pilate’s Tower and the honey- 
colored walls of an old monastery, 
starred thick with brilliant morn- 
ing-glories, brings us to the Paseo 
de Pi y Margall, the celebrated 
Balcony of the Mediterranean, a 
wide palm-set avenue from whence 
we can look down upon the ruins 
of the ancient amphitheatre and 
the creamy curves of the bathing 
beach beyond. We walk here a 
good deal, for, to tell the truth, 
there is little else to do; Alicia is 
too tired for very strenuous sight- 
seeing, and so we are somewhat 
stationary, content with the sim- 
ple entertainment that every day 
brings. I think our highest mo- 
ment came when a young picador, 
as handsome as Valentino, and 
gay as a butterfly in his spangled 
suit and vivid pink stockings, 
brushed by us in the foyer! 


GAIN we are fortunate in our 
quarters; the Nacional, where 

we are stopping, is kept by some 
Americanos (the Spanish way of 
describing compatriots who have 
lived on the other side of the 
water), and they, with a back- 
ground of the Biltmore and the 
Palais d’Or, know how to make us 
very comfortable. Cocktails every 
night on the house — how does 
that impress you as hospitality? 
—and succulent regional dishes 
served with a local wine that is 
something like sherry. We don’t 
miss New England at all! We 
dine in a very military society, 
for Tarragona is a garrison town 
and all the officers seem to come 
here for lunch and dinner. After- 
ward Orde smokes cigarettes and 
chats with an old colonel from 
Almeria, who mops his forehead 





and curses out the heat, which, 
thus far, we have n’t minded in 
the least. I’ve suffered far more 
in July at home; in fact, last night 
we slept under woolen blankets, | 


UT I am not soidleas I appear; 

I have been antique-ing, and 
I have found your knocker. Not | 
at either of the Cathedral shops, 
for they are vastly expensive — 
one very paltry, the other describ- 
ing itself as keeping ‘ Antigiiedades 
Precios Muy Limitados.’ If the 
proprietress had added the word 
Caros (dear) she would have given 
a fuller information. Her wares 
were chiefly ecclesiastical, and 
there was only one thing I really 
wanted, a wrought-iron parrilla | 
(griddle), and that was so heavy, | 
both as to weight and as to ex- | 
pense, that I left it behind with- | 
out much grief. No, | bought your | 
Pic-a-porte at a secondhand shop, | 
a very grimy place filled with the | 
discarded copper, brass, and iron | 
that Tarragona goodwives had | 
rid their houses of for generations 
past. Unfortunately our approach 
had been heralded by a young rela- 
tive, a waiter at a café we fre- 
quent, whom we had _ unwisely 
overtipped just because he was | 
spry and willing and a very good- 
looking lad to boot. He must 
have hurried off to his aunt with 
the news that American million- 
aires were in town, for the prices 
she charged were certainly in ac- 
cordance with this theory. So we 
bargained, quite frankly, with the 
result that the knocker dropped 
from fiicy to twenty-five pesetas, 
and she threw in as well a small 
brass bowl with bail handles of 
heavy iron. 

The pic-a-porte is a characteris- 
tic Catalan design; | saw a num- 
ber of serpent patterns in the 
Barcelona Museum, and _ yours 
shows a snake holding its tail in 
its mouth to form the knocker 
that beats upon the lion’s-head 
plate. I’d rather, of course, have 
had one like the gorgeous Renais- 
sance pair, gargoyles set against a 
firm yet delicate tracery of leaves 
and interlaced vines, that adorn 
the great portal of the Cathedral. 
Despite Havelock Ellis, Santa 
Tecla is, to me, incomparably 
more beautiful than Santa Fulalia. 
Built on the crest of a hill where 
first stood the Temple of Jupiter 
Capitolinus, and next a Moorish 
mosque, the Cathedral, begun at 
the end of the twelfth century 
when Arab raids were still a con- 
stant menace, has the aspect of a 
fortress as well as a House of God; 
you can picture the militant arch- 
bishops girding on their swords 
and sallying forth to repel Moslem 
forays. The cloisters, however, 
are less massive in effect, gracious 
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CotLector’s Luck IN SPAIN 
(Continued from page 784) 


and stately, with a lovely inner 
garden, and | know you will want 
to linger as we did in the dappled 
sunshine, and trace the symbolism 
of the curiously wrought capitals. 
Like most tourists we paused 
longest over the Procesion de los 
Ratos; | wonder if, as the guide- 
book suggests, it is a fable in stone 
relating the struggle between 
sovereign and vassal. 

Yes, there are plenty of innocent 
diversions within the limits of 
Tarragona itself: the stretching 
view from the windy, high Arch- 
bishop’s Palace, the Moorish 
arches set in the walls of the old 
houses clustered about the Cathe- 


dral, cool cervezas drunk in a 
pavilion built out over the water, 
the always lovely Balcony of the 
Mediterranean, and fat, heavenly 
cocoanut cakes we buy at a pastry 
shop that bears the somewhat 
pretentious name of La Sarah 
Bernhardt. I am almost sorry we 
have to go back to Barcelona. 
But we do, and again | must pack 
-immediately. One consolation 
I feel that there is good luck 
still in store for me at Barraca 6, 
and, if there is, Ill try to add an- 
other little line before we set sail 
for the Hesperides. 
Always affectionately yours, 
ALICE 





Geometric Hookep RucGs 
(Continued from page 751) 


squares. One of the desired varia- 
tions of this design is the ‘ Boston 
Pavement,’ sometimes called also 
the ‘Sidewalks of New York.’ 
Usually the broken diamond shape 
which forms the basic motif is 
done in black, thus sharply divid- 
ing the design into central field and 
four corners. 

The chain or cable pattern is 
often seen as a border about floral 
hooked rugs, but has a well-justi- 
fied existence of its own, especially 
when used on long narrow runners 
or stair carpets. Here two strands 
of a cable cross and recross as in 
the cable-pattern knitting done 
by our own grandmothers. 

Patchwork designs, sometimes 
called kaleidoscopic or, less ro- 
mantically, crazy patterns, are 
simply a collection of patches of 
any shape superimposed at ran- 
dom. For some strange reason 
these patterns seem always to be 
vividly colored, and to have no 
tonality whatever. Like the bril- 
liant block patterns, however, 
they have plenty of ‘go’ and make 
themselves the life of the party in 
bold, modern interiors. 

Diamond and stars are seen in 
endless variety, the stars 
pecially having a peculiar and 
compelling fascination. At times 
five-pointed stars are set symmet- 
rically on a dark ground, as in the 
American flag; in other designs 
the star motif is so enlarged and 
elaborated that a single compli- 
cated stellar form will cover the 
rug completely. These great stars 
Suggest the elaborate cutting of a 
gigantic diamond. 

Shell motifs in their infinite 
Variations form an important and 
large group. The simple shell 
motif, which is an extended half- 
circle, is elaborated in numerous 


es- 


ways. In its most simple form the 
shells are set in rows, the lines 
superimposed on one another, the 
second line beginning between the 
interstices of the first. Sometimes 
the shells now appearing as little 
horseshoes have the apex of their 
arcs meeting, which gives an alto- 
gether new effect. Like the log- 
cabin pattern the shells in all 
their forms give a marvelous 
opportunity for color. Old floral 
hooked rugs themselves are not 
more beautiful than the finest 
shell patterns, wherein nuances 
and changes as subtle and un- 
earthly as the colors of a Cézanne 
still life captivate the eye. As in 
all really fine geometrics, the 
coloring may not be seen in a 
glance or many glances, but re- 
mains half hidden to be appre- 
ciated over a period of years. 
After long possession and con- 
templation small shells will peep 
out to delight us, showing colors 


which have all the charm of 
novelty. 
Saucer patterns are simply 


circles superimposed, or at times 
set in rows with the interstices 
colored dark and the circles 
worked in rings around a central 
eye to give the effect of a pea- 
cock’s tail. They were created by 
the simple method of drawing 
around a plate and, perhaps be- 
cause of this easy mechanical 
help to the art of designing, were 
very popular. They were fre- 
quently combined with floral mo- 
tifs— which brings us to the floral 
geometrics and original geometrics. 

Both these classes of rugs are as 
various as the designers who pro- 
duced them, and evade even gen- 
eral classification. Diamonds were 
used to space off and define a 
floral spray; large lozenge shapes 





GOOD BUILDINGS DESERVE GOOD HARDWARE 





P. & F. CORBIN 


NEW YORK 





SINCE 
L349 


Good Hardware 


never betrays its 


maker-—or its owner | 





e Shown above is a Corbin rim lock with drop ring—Somerset design ¢ 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN., U.S.A. 


The American Hardware Corporation, Successor 
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HE oddly shaped Si-wel-clo saddle 

seat and bow! fulfills a vital mission. 
The purpose of each curve and dip is not merely one of 
grace and beauty. They aim to place organs and muscles 
in a free and natural position—stimulating them to 
complete action. 


Doctors give full credit to the Improved Quiet Si-wel-clo 
for aiding them in their battle against constipation. The 
very comfort of the saddle seat minimizes the unhygienic 
tendency, especially noticeable in children, to grudge 
sufficient time for proper elimination. 


While the term “quiet” is comparative, we may safely use 
the word in connection with the operation of the Si-wel-clo. 
No gushing, gurgling noises will resound throughout the 
house to annoy you and embarrass your guests. And with 
the Si-wel-clo’s desirable attribute of quietness comes the 
life-long beauty of all-clay and a mechanical excellence of 
fittings which obviate the frequent visits of the plumber. 





OUR GUARANTEE—We make but one 
grade of ware—the best that can be produced— 
and sell it at reasonable prices. We sellno 
seconds or culls, Our ware is guaranteed 
to be equal iin quality and durability to any 
sanitary ware made in the world. The 
Te-pe-co trade mark is found on all goods 
manufactured by us and is your guarantee 
that you have received that for which you 
have paid. 


eS as ss Se ees: 


THE TRENTON POTTERIES 
COMPANY 
Trenton, New Jersey, U.S. A. 
National Exhibit Rooms 


101 Park Ave., New York City 
Entrance on 41st Street 


Sales Offices in 
Philadelphia, Boston and San Francisco 
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The owner of this Wisconsin residence 
hadit equipped with the best plumbing 
fixtures—“TE-PE-CO” in other words 
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ALL CLAY PLUMBING FIXTURES 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 




















Export Office: 115 Broad St., New York City | 
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THE ‘SAUCER’ PATTERN, perhaps because it could be so easily 


drawn, was a very popular design 


were often filled alternately with a 
floral motif and conventional 
figure. Very large hooked rugs 
were more often arranged with 
some arithmetical basis than as 
pure floral, wherein the bouquet 
motif stands alone and unsupport- 
ed, as in a Flemish flower painting. 

Floral geometric rugs are most 
important in any consideration of 
our sole American folk art, and 
many of our most distinguished 
collectors have shown a marked 
preference for them. 

Of original geometrics it can 
only be said that these form a 
group wherein the various divi- 
sions mentioned above interplay, 
or where the forms are completely 
original and unique. In selecting 
among these, the eye is the only 
guide — the color should follow a 
definite plan and be keyed cor- 
rectly throughout, for these origi- 
nal compositions, except in the 
rarest cases, are spoiled by vivid 
or gaudy color schemes. 

Certain types which we have 
mentioned are peculiarly suitable 
to various periods. As has al- 
ready been stated, the tilelike 
effects are much at home in 
Southern or Western interiors in 
the Spanish manner. These rugs 
are also very well placed in peas- 


ant interiors — amid French pro- 
vincial, Swedish, or Russian furni- 
ture. 

The floral geometrics are alto- 
gether right in Georgian or late 
Colonial surroundings, recalling 
as they do the exquisite needle- 
work rugs of eighteenth-century 
England. These gorgeous rugs 
without question inspired most of 
the floral American hooked rugs, 
and it should not be forgotten 
that the first settlers in this 
country had probably never seen 
an Oriental rug in use, whether 
they came from France, England, 
or Spain. 

The most daring of our early 
straight-line rugs will dominate 
a modern interior, teaching it a 
lesson in sophistication, but the 
subtle color change which appears 
in the boldest designs distinguishes 
these old floor coverings from 
tawdry modern creations. 

In American farmhouse inter- 
iors, naturally all types of hooked 
rugs are correct, since they are 
indigenous. 

We realize with proper pride 
that the artistic conception of our 
foremothers is still as beautiful, 
even as modern and sophisticated, 
as anything which l’art moderne, 
either here or abroad, can offer us. 





CHATs ON ANTIQUES 
(Continued from page 775) 








those sold to-day were made earlier 
than the ’7os or ’80s. One has been 
found bearing a portrait of William J. 
Bryan, made probably as a souvenir for 
one of his many political campaigns. 
Since I can remember each of these 
quite clearly, I hesitate to call the 
ware which commemorated them ‘an- 
tique.” Nevertheless it is becoming 
sufficiently rare to make getting to- 
gether a set of twelve plates all alike 
difficult enough to be interesting. 

If you enjoy collecting per se, 
or if you would like to introduce a 
dash of modern into your dining-room, 
I recommend these old plates as a 


source of entertainment during 4 
summer spent in the country, where 
you might be able to pick up the 
beginnings of a really good collection 
at very little cost. Of course they sold 
originally for a song. Many of them 
were given away as prizes at country 
stores or county fairs a few years ago, 
and were then carried home, I have 
an idea, and hung on the walls with 
ribbons run through them! Other 
times, other ways! You wil! be su- 
prised to find how effective a few 0 
them may be when used in combina 
tion with your cream-colored china of 
colored ware. 
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Residence, Detroit, Michigan. John W. Case, 


Architect 
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STONE NEVER LOSES ITS BEAUTY 


methods of use reduce cost to only 53% or 6% more 


And now new 


NE of the oldest of building mate- 

rials, stone has in recent years been 
used chiefly for the finer-type residence 
because of cost. But now beautiful Indi- 
ana Limestone is being prepared in a 
standardized way which enables you to 
build of it for only 5% to 6% more than 
if other material were used. 

We call Indiana Limestone prepared 
this new way “ILCO Riplstone.” The 
stone is sawed into strips at the quarries ; 
then on the building site it is broken to 
lengths and laid up in the wall like brick. 

A wall surface of unusual beauty is 
assured if you build the ILCO way. The 
exterior built of this fine-grained, light- 
colored natural stone rarely needs atten- 
tion ; it is an economy in the long run. 


INDIANA LIMESTONE COMPANY . 


than if other materials are used 
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Detatl, residence, Greenvale, Long Island. Roger 

Bullard, Architect. One of the principal charms of 

natural stone construction is its permanence. The 

building constructed of Indiana Lin ve becomes 
more beautiful with a 


General Offices: Bedford, Indiana 





ILCO Riplstone is carefully selected as 
to color, texture, sizes, so that the wall 
built of it harmonizes with your archi- 
tect’s design. You will find ILCO Ripl- 
stone far more satisfactory than local 
stone and probably less expensive. 

Let us send you literature describing 
and picturing this new use of nature’s 
finest building material. Simply sign, 
clip and mail the coupon. 


—-~fe 





+ 

Box 1651, Service Bureau, 

Indiana Limestone Company, Bedford, Indiana. 
Please send booklet and other information 

regarding ILCO Riplstone. 


Name 
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Executive Offices: Tribune Tower, Chicago 
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Colonial Sidewalls for Colonial 


Homes 


Fer COLONIAL SIDE- 
WALLS, WEATHER BEST 
Stained Shingles, in differ- 
ent lengthsand butt thick- 
ness, are furnished in 
many shades of Gray and 
in a special Colonial White 
and Ivory to give any 
desired effect. The 24-in. 
length, for example, per- 
mits exposure up to 11% 
inches 





On this home in Cincinnati, Ohio, Architect Ward Franklin helped the proportions of 
its Colonial design with WEATHERBEsT Stained Shingles in 24-in. Colonial White on 
Sidewalls. A wonderful contrast was realized in the use of WEATHERBEST Stained Shingles, 
stained Black, on the Roof. 

Send coupon for Sample Color Chart and Portfolio of full-color Photogravures showing 
actual color combinations of WEATHERBEST Homes. Enclose 10c (stamps or coin) to 
cover postage and handling. WEATHERBEST STAINED SHINGLE Co., Inc., 951 Island St., 
North Tonawanda, N. Y. Plants — North Tonawanda — Cleveland — St. Paul. Distrib- 
uting Warehouses in Leading Centers. 


Weather best 


“STAINED SHINGLES | 


For Roors and Sive-Waurs 









WEATHERBEST STAINED SHINGLE Co., Inc. 
951 Island St., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 

© Enclosed is 10c (stamps or coin) for post 
age and handling. Please send Sample 
Color Chart and Portfolio of Photograv 
ures showing WEATHERBEST Homes in full 
color. 

© I may modernize an old house. Send book 
on Modernizing and Reshingling, and 
pamphlet of Prize-winning homes in the 
1929 WEATHERBEST Home Modernizing 
Contest. 
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Clorence E. Day, Architect 
Thomos H. Hewlett, Associote 






Residence of W. E. Scripps, Esq 
Orion, Michigen 


Stone Homes at Moderate Cost 


With its soft, radiant beauty, Briar Hill Golden Tone 
Ashlar Wall Facing harmoniously blends colorful 
distinction with permanent individuality and charm. 
Its rare, natural color combinations and a diversity 
of fine surface textures offer an exceptional opportu- 
nity for original design. Reduced production costs 
make this unique Ashlar available even for moderate- 
priced residences without penalizing the building 
budget. 

An interesting FREE illustrated booklet of Briar 
Hill natural stone homes awaits your request... 
It contains valuable information for the prospective 
home builder and a full-color reproduction of this 
famous sandstone. No cost or obligation—just ask 
for Bulletin HJ. 


THE BRIAR HILL STONE COMPANY 
GLENMONT, OHIO 



























Write for 
this Free 
Booklet 
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but don’t buy his box unless you 
can satisfy yourself that the air 
space is really dead. 


ECENT tests by the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufactur- 

ers Association point to the im- 
portanceof proper painting. These 
tests establish the fact that unless 
protected by a _ moisture-proof 
coating, metal may rust inside 
where it cannot be seen, and wood 





THAT ALUMINUM PAINT 7s an effective 

protection against the harmful effects of con- 

densed moisture was revealed by this cork- 

insulated refrigerator of wood, finished with 

two coats of aluminum paint and two coats 
of white enamel. It was subjected to a drastic | 
five weeks’ test of temperature and humidity 
| 


with little effect 


walls and even the insulation 
itself will absorb considerable 
moisture from condensation. This 
causes doors to warp and bulge, 
glued joints to break down, and 
other forms of deterioration. 

Aluminum paint over the wood 
walls was found to be excellent in 
keeping moisture out of the wood. 
Of three boxes tested intensively 
over a period of five weeks, that 
with two coats of aluminum 
paint under the finish showed 
little deterioration as compared 
with the boxes which depended 
upon the usual varnish coatings 
without the aluminum base. 

In case one has a box which has 
been adversely affected by ab- 
sorbed moisture, much improve- 
ment will result from painting 
with aluminum after the box has 
had time to dry out, and then 
finishing with such paint or var- 
nish as desired. Doors and waste 
pipe — if there is one; it is omit- 
ted from many mechanical re- 
frigerators — are the most vul- 
nerable points and should be given 
special attention. 


Domestic REFRIGERATION 
(Continued from page 763) 


Doors should be substantia} 
and fitted with good hardware and 
provided with good gaskets, which 
serve the same purpose as the 
rubber washer of the fruit jar ~ 
preventing inleakage of air with 
its burden of heat and moisture. 

There are two principal types 
of mechanical refrigeration — the 
compression type and the ab. 
sorption type. They are similar 
in principle in that they usually 


take advantage of what is called 
the ‘latent heat of vaporization.’ 

The fact that a liquid absorbs 
a considerable amount of heat 
when it evaporates is strikingly 
illustrated by the cooling sensa- 
tion which accompanies the evapo- 
ration of ether or alcohol if one 
wets his finger with it. In fact, 
under favorable conditions a high- 
ly volatile substance such as 
liquid carbon dioxide may be 
made to evaporate so rapidly as 
to freeze itself. 

Refrigerators of both types 
arrange for the evaporation of 
refrigerants, as they are called, — 
notably sulphur dioxide or am- 
monia, — and are so designed 
that this takes place in a suitable 
mechanism within the cooling 
chamber of the box. As evapora- 
tion proceeds, heat is absorbed 
from the air which is circulating 
within the box, thus chilling the 
interior. ; 

Obviously the function of mM 
sulation is important in preventing 
heat from entering the box; other 
wise the machine would be operat 
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ENTRANCE TO THE HOME of Judge William E. Hirt, at Erie, Penn. Brick 
as well as wood homes are made more beautiful by painting with Outside Barreled Sunlight. 


Fine Homes Everywhere 
made more beautiful with 
this Modern Paint 


NEVITABLY they attract and hold your 

attention . . . Homes of real distinction. \n- 
tensely white, richly lustrous, they stand out 
among their neighbors. Painting with Out- 
side Barreled Sunlight has given them new 
personality . . . new charm. 


Owners are delighted. Never before have 
they seen such beautiful whiteness. Painters, 
too, are enthusiastic. Not only does Outside 
Barreled Sunlight enable them to do a more 
satisfactory job, but the result often brings 
unsolicited orders, 


Outside Barreled Sunlight is made by an 
adaptation of the exclusive Rice Process 


which perfected Interior Barreled Sunlight, 
the famous paint enamel used on walls and 
woodwork of thousands of fine homes. 

Outside Barreled Sunlight costs a few 
cents more per gallon than “just paint,” but 
the difference is amply justified by lasting 
beauty and durability. 

Send today for a free booklet, “The 
Whitest White House in Town.” 

U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co., 24-H Dudley 
Street, Providence, R.1. Branches: New York, 
Chicago, San Francisco. Distributors in 
principal cities. (For Pacific Coast, W. P. 
Fuller & Co.) Retail dealers everywhere. 


OuTSIDE 


Barreled 


Reg. U.S. 


Sunlight 


Pat. Off 

















The sparkling new whiteness of Judge Hirt’s home 


has caused much enthusiastic comment 





BotH FoRMS OF BARRELED SUNLIGHT are sold 









in cans of all sizes, 5-gallon buckets, and 
Extremely easy to tint any desired sha 
colors. Quantities of 5 gallons or ot 
at the factory, without extra charge. 
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er tinted to order 














U S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. 
24-H Dudley Street, Providence, R. 1. 
Gentlemen: Please se ad 1 me 
Your booklet “The WA White House in Town” 
Information on eels ac Sunlight 
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Blameless Heat § 


Is There 
Such a Thing? 


Yes, there is. Eight home 
Owners can prove it to you. All 
eight wrote oes about it. Not 
letters to us. But to each other. 
Each contains convincing expe- 
riences and trouble saving sug- 
gestions. 


Four of the eight had old 
homes in which they put new 
heating systems. The other four 
had new homes recently built by 


AD EALISEEILITIDE ALIA PRE RTILITINET TRE REE EER EERE 


All of them put plenty of 
blame on heats that never were, 
or ever can be, blameless. And in 
turn, gave merited praise backed 
by ample reasons, for the 
Burnham Blameless Heat. 


Looks like you will find in 
those letters, some trouble sav- 
ing and money saving help 
hints. Not to mention at all, the 
added heat contentments you 
can make sure of. The eight 
letters are all in the booklet 
called, ‘‘Letters To and Fro.”’ 
If you would have the content- 
ments of a blameless heat, send 


- IRVINGTON. NEW YORK 
Representatives in all principal cities 


of the United States end Canada 
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Domestic REFRIGERATION 
(Continued from page 788) 


ing most of the time, like a pump 
in a leaky boat. 


NFORTUNATELY there 

prevails a foolish impression 
that mechanical refrigeration is 
dangerous because of the poison- 
ous nature of the refrigerants. 
It is argued that some of them 
poison, some asphixiate, while 
others burn the tissues; that, 
should the system spring a leak, 
it is well to make a hasty exit, as 
there is no time then to investi- 
gate the cause that may set one 
on the route to eternity. 

It is true that exposure to 
almost any of the more common 
refrigerants may well be fatal, 
but the highly obnoxious odor of 
sulphur dioxide will reveal even 
the slightest leak, which is un- 
doubtedly one of the reasons why 
it has been so widely adopted for 
domestic refrigeration. Further- 
more the records fail to reveal a 
single instance of fatal poisoning 
from sulphur dioxide as used in 
household refrigeration. There 
seems therefore little excuse for 
the least apprehension. 


ITH the compression type 

of refrigeration the re- 
frigerant passes through a repeat- 
ing cycle within a closed and often 
sealed system, and in ordinary 
practice never needs replacement. 
First it is delivered to the cooling 
chamber in liquid form, usually 
under high pressure and at a 
temperature approximating that 
of the room. Here the pressure 
is released through a_ properly 
designed mechanism, and_ the 
liquid evaporates quickly and ex- 
pands to a gas within coils which 
are designed for the purpose. 
This sudden evaporation and ex- 
pansion require the absorption 
of much heat, which can come 
only from the air that is circulat- 
ing about the coils. Thus the air 
within the box is chilled and kept 
in circulation. 

A pump, usually operated by 
electricity, removes the expanded 
gas from the coils after it has ab- 
sorbed as much of the heat as 
possible from the box. In the 
process, the pump also compresses 
the gas, after which it is cooled by 
passing through water-cooled or 
air-cooled coils till it liquifies. 
It is then in condition to be re- 
admitted to the cooling chamber 
for a new cycle. In this way the 
heat which the expanded gas with- 
draws from the box is squeezed 
out of it as water out of a sponge. 

The whole business is automatic, 
the pump being turned on and 
off by electrically controlled ther- 
mostats. So it is that one may 
have all the ice cubes he wants so 
long as he pays his electric bill. 


This repeating cycle is main- 
tained by electric power delivered 
to the compressor. 


ITH the absorption type 

it is also power which 
maintains the cycle, but this 
power is usually supplied as heat 
energy from a gas flame or an 
electric coil, or in some cases 
from a kerosene flame. 

It has been found that certain 
substances have a powerful af- 
finity for certain gases; for ex- 
ample, water will dissolve five 
hundred times its volume of 
ammonia gas, sucking it up, as 
it were, as a sponge does water. 
By heating such a solution the 
ammonia can be driven off, cooled 
by passing through coils sur- 
rounded by water or air, and thus 
condensed to a liquid and led into 
the refrigerator. Here it is per- 
mitted to evaporate, much as in 
the compressor type, and in so 
doing produces a low tempera- 
ture. After the evaporated gas 
has had time to absorb heat 
from, and thus chill the air in, 
the box, it is sucked out by its 
affinity for the absorbent. Thus 
the latter performs much the same 
function as the pump in the com- 
pressor machine. 

After the evaporation is com- 
plete and the refrigerant has 
been reabsorbed, the cycle starts 
again at the instance of some 
automatic control — usually a 
thermostat — which turns on the 
burner or electric coil. 

In answer to the almost in- 
evitable question which we feel 
sure you will ask, as to which make 
or type is best, we can only say 
that as there are something like 
two hundred and fifty makes in 
the United States alone, this is 
much like asking which is the best 
automobile. However, there are 
several points that one should 
consider in deciding on a box: — 

1. Standing of manufacturer. 
Is he likely to remain in business? 
If not, one cannot expect much 
service when it comes to replace- 
ment of worn or defective parts. 

2. Standing of local agent. Is 
he equipped to service the ma- 
chine properly? Has he estab- 
lished a satisfactory record for 
service? The standing of the 
local dealer is more important in 
the case of a refrigerator than in 
that of the automobile, for, if the 
make of the latter be standard, 
almost anyone can service it. 

3. Record of the machine. ‘Ask 
the man who owns one.’ ‘Ask 
several who have owned them’ is 
a better rule. Ascertain if the 
machine has proved satisfactory 
in actual service conditions. Has 
it proved economical to operate? 
Information as to actual ex- 
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‘so convenient 
—the built-in Dish Pan” 


A commodious, round com- 
partment, 1514 inches in diame- 
ter by 81% inches deep — self 
draining — built into the sink — 
permanent! No unwieldy dish 
pan to scour and store. And on 
one side, a rectangular compart- 
ment with special wire drain 
basket for racking and sterilizing 
dishes — on the other, a large 
drainboard. The ‘““EBCO”’ has 
all the advantages of an ordinary 
sink plus the exclusive ‘‘EBCO” 
utility features. 


‘-EBCO 
DISHYVASHING 


SINK 











A SIZE AND STYLE FOR ANY 
KITCHEN AND KITCHENETTE 


The “EBCO” is obtainable in 
the 60-inch length with drain- 
board and 42-inch without drain- 
board — both sizes furnished 
with wall hangers or pedestal 
legs and with right or left side 
washing compartment. A flat 
rim type for tiled-in kitchens or 
kitchen cabinets with two com- 
partments is furnished in 394- 
and 30-inch lengths — other di- 
mensions in proportion. Ask 
your plumber to show you the 
“EBCO”, or write us for special 
literature. 


THE D. A. EBINGER SANITARY MFG. CO. 
403-5 W. Town Street COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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WHY SPEND FIVE MONTHS BUILDING 
WHEN Two WEEKS Is QUITE ENOUGH? 














YOU CAN ERECT A REALLY 


ATTRACTIVE 


SUMMER HOME IN A FEW 


DAYS, WITHOUT THE USUAL CONFUSION, FUSS AND ADO OF BUILDING. 


CONSIDER A HODGSON 


HOUSE FOR YOUR FAVORITE VACATION SPOT. 





"Tos ACTUAL PHOTOGRAPH 
below shows one of the hundreds of 
Hodgson Houses now in use. Many 
are standing today after two decades, 
unshaken by the most strenuous 
weather. Their owners have found them 
comfortable at all times, and charming 
in appearance. The simple harmony and 
good taste of the architecture, blending 
with rugged landscape or leafy back- 
ground, appeals even to people who 
could afford any kind of home. 

These owners have chosen a floor-plan 
from the Hodgson booklet. We have 
built their homes in sections, shipped 
them all ready to erect. They have either 
erected the houses themselves, aided by 
a little local labor, or have asked us to 
send a construction foreman to supervise 
all details of erecting and finishing. In 
either case, only a few days were needed 


SPEN PORCH 
8'x 30 
BED ROOM 
DINING ROOM 2x 18 
iS'x 18 


veseT BATH 
424 4x10 
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KITCHEN 
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THis Is THE FLOOR-PLAN of the Hodgson House shown 
here. Our booklet also pictures and prices furnishings 
and lawn and garden equipment—bird houses, dog 
kennels, arbors, picket fences, poultry-houses, etc. 





before the house was finished and they 
were ready to move in. 

The sections are held tightly together 
by heavy key bolts. Selected weather- 
proof cedar and Douglas fir are used in 
construction. Walls, floors and roof are 
insulated with Celotex. At any time a 
Hodgson House can be quickly enlarged, 
without spoiling the plan. 

Send today for our free illustrated 
book J. It gives you a wide choice of 
pictures, plans and prices. Also shows 
furnishings and lawn and garden equip- 
ment—bird houses, dog kennels, arbors, 
poultry-houses, etc. 

Write to E. F. Hodgson Co., 1108 
Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass., or 
6 East 39th Street, New York City. 
Florida branch at Bradenton. 


HODGSON Aouses 
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antique 


reproductions & 


adaptations 





Adaptati i linen chest from 


the Ee Seer Sralwey 
“THE DEVONSHIRE” 


Old English 
Oak Group 






“1 $ historic anteced- 

folds shut prevent , (eee - 
breaking ents, are 1 i to send 10x 

for a booklet picturing 


number of our groups, with 


their histories. 





CHARLOTTE 
FURNITURE 
COMPANY 


CHARLOTTE, 
MICHIGAN 





Adapted from a@ cup- 
board owned by Colo- 
nel the Hon. Henry 


. Showroomis at 
Mosty n 


Grand Rapids 








I enclose 10 cents. Please send booklet to 
Name 


Address x. 
HE-6 
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Domestic REFRIGERATION 
(Continued from page 790) 


perience of owners with it is of 
much more importance than me- 
chanical details of which only 
the expert can judge, and which 
are often stressed far beyond 
their importance. 

4. Voltage and current. De- 
termine whether alternating or 
direct current is required, and 
see if this conforms to that avail- 
able in your locality. Usually 
the dealer will see to this for you, 
but it is well to ask. 


5. Construction and insulation. 
The importance of adequate insu- 
lation cannot be overemphasized. 

6. If you have neither gas nor 
electricity, or if it is not adaptable, 
—and this is often the case at 
the summer home or in the coun- 
try, —do not feel that you can- 
not have a mechanical refrigera- 
tor, for you may generate your 
own gas, or buy it in cans, or 
you may use an outfit that is 
operated with kerosene. 





Tue Houst CoNnFIDENTIAL 
(Continued from page 772) 


‘Eighty,’ said the farmer. And 
here we saw our butter-and-egg 
man whisper to our opponent and 
start in our direction. He reached 
us just as Lucinda had raised the 
bid to ninety. 

‘Be you a-biddin’ for the milkin’ 
stools,’ he said in a stage whisper, 
‘or be vou a-biddin’ for the pails?’ 

‘The stools,’ Lucinda whispered 
under cover of the brisk sales talk 
of our excellent auctioneer. 

‘| jedged so,’ said our friend. 
‘Sam Bundy’s biddin’ for the 
pails. He says if you’ll let him 
have the hull lot for a dollar, 
he’ll give you the stools for 
fifty cents... And so we came 
honestly by three ‘ellum’ milking 
stools, on two of which we perched 
and the third of which we offered 
to an old lady who stood near by. 

As the auction went on, it was 
plain to be seen why no luxurious 
dealers in antiquities were there. 
The city cousins had winnowed 
all too well. Our spirits were very 
low, but we tried to follow the 
good advice given by that most 
charming of all confidential col- 
lectors, Mrs. Alice Van Leer 
Carrick. ‘Never,’ says Mrs. Car- 
rick wisely, ‘offend the auctioneer. 
He is a sensitive soul, full of the 
pride of his profession, and if you 
irritate him, by some. subtle 
psychological process he will make 
the crowd go on bidding.’ This is 
sage analysis, and a tip on good 
manners as well. Nothing irritates 
a talented auctioneer more quickly 
than an outsider who affects a 
sophisticated indifference to his 
jokes. One should not act bored. 
Neither should one laugh patron- 
izingly, or as if from another 
sphere. But discerning apprecia- 
tion of the fine points wins his 
heart. Our auctioneer was an 
ornament to his calling; Lucinda 


twinkled responsively; and he 
eventually rewarded her with 
two treasures, as will be seen. 


Treasures, that is, from Hewlett’s 
point of view, and ours. 


Late in the afternoon some 
dusty things were being brought 
down from a storage corner in the 
loft of the old hay barn, and 
among them was the first bit of 
furniture that could possibly 
have been made for the diminu- 
tive aunt: a little flight of steps 
by which she must have ciimbed 
to get things that were just 
beyond her reach. Covered with 
the dust of years and years, but 
solid as hard wood honestly put 
together must always be, those 
little steps with deep treads 
exquisitely spaced were master- 
fully made. Lucinda and I| saw in 
a flash how Hewlett, in the grand 
manner, would love to climb that 
fairy flight to bed. 

With just enough of a pause 
not to seem too eager, Lucinda 
began to bid. And the auctioneer, 
with an understanding glance, 
let the steps go to her without 
enlarging unduly on their history 
and uses to the crowd. 

Our repairer of old furniture 
took this purchase of Lucinda’s to 
the truck, along with some win- 
nings of his own; and while she 
was gone with him | placed the 
first authentic auction bid of 
my life. If you have never lifted 
up your voice at a country auc- 
tion, and if you expect that you 
may do so at some time, | can 
tell you how it feels. It feels as if 
you had been watching a play 
in a theatre, and had suddenly 
decided to interpolate an im- 
promptu line yourself. You can 
hardly believe your ears when you 
hear your own first bid emerging 
from your lips into the open air. 
The thing that | made my bid 
for was a cookie cutter. It was 
jumbled in with an ‘odd lot’ of 
what an experienced auction at- 
tender in my husband’s family 
used to call ‘cats and bananas’ - 
not intended as a complimentary 
term. Cats and bananas this odd 
lot certainly was: a tomato pin- 
cushion, three scorched kettle- 
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The K-V Clothes Closet Fixture is a convenient 
device that is attached to the underside of a 
full-depth clothes closet shelf. The clothing 
hangs in perfect order from an extension rod, 
that at a touch projects into the light and air of 
the room. The capacity of small clothes closets 
is doubled, garments are kept in perfect order, 
moths are discouraged, and everything is in 
order. This fixture, with the K-V_ Shoe Rack, 
provides for neatness, economy of space, and 
system. Every home should be so equipped. If 
your dealer does not carry K-V Fixtures, write 
for full information, prices, etc. Send today for 
our illustrated booklet, “* The Clothes Closet and 
the Housewife.” 


KNAPE & VOGT MFG. CO. 








Factory 


All garbage and rubbish may instantly be 


| deposited in the Genico. The constant air 
| circulation maintained eliminates all odors 
| during filling period and dries the moisture in 





the garbage. 

Genico holds two bushels and when filled 
merely requires lighting contents at top — no 
other fuel or attention needed. The down draft 
principle produces burning from top down- 
ward — thus no odors during burning. 
Genico is finished in 
green with black and 
nickel fittings — is 
guaranteed for ten 
years. First cost 18 
last cost. Genico 
means perpetual free- 
dom from garbage 
and rubbish annoy- 
ances. 
Sold by oil burner 
and home utility 
dealers and plumb 
ers. 

Send for booklet. 








GENERAL INCINERATOR COMPANY 
1026 Gaskill Road, Alliance, 0., U. S. A 
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William Henry Chamberlin’s 
SOVIET RUSSIA 
A Living Record and a History, $5.00 
The most substantial and just est 
mate of the Soviet State yet made by 

an American, 
AN ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS BOOK 
Published by Little, Brown & Company 
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Tue House ConFIDENTIAL 
(Continued from page 792) 


holders, a large basket of clothes- 
pins with the basket broken, one 
wool fascinator, four sizes of 
knitting needles, and an old 
hand-soldered cookie cutter made 
in the shape of a four-leafed 
clover, with a design of thin 
strips meeting in the centre 
soldered carefully up on edge, so 
as to stamp the cookie with the 
imprint of the four-leafed clover’s 
veins. In a desultory fashion | 
mildly ‘collect’ cookie cutters. So 
| started with ten cents, and an old 
lady near me raised it to fifteen. 

‘Are you interested in the 
cookie cutter?’ I inquired. (She 
was the one who was sitting beside 
me on the milking stool, and by 
this time we were friends.) 

‘No!’ said she. ‘I was thinking 
of the knitting needles!’ Nobody 
else was bidding. She took the 
lot for fifteen cents, and | bought 
my cookie cutter of her for ten. 
It was irregular, with a handle, 
soldered well. 

By this time it was rumored in 
the crowd that Lucinda and | were 
charitable ladies bidding for worth- 
less things to swell the proceeds of 
the sale. ‘A gingerbread cutter, 
some milkin’ stools, and a pair 0’ 
steps without a thing to fie tew,’ 
I heard one neighbor summing us 
up. 

And just at that point, down 
from the loft came treasure 
number two. When we saw it, 
Lucinda and I clung to our milk- 
ing stools with rigid hands and 
trod on each other’s feet. It was 
the little aunt’s cooking cabinet: 
two low columns of drawers with 
a space between them and a table 
surface over them and a cupboard 
set halfway back on top, the whole 
thing barely more than four feet 
high. There were tiny shelves in 
the cupboard, and a secret place 
for the bread board to slide in 


and out. It was the miniature 
great-uncle of all modern kitchen 
cabinets, and we were sure that 
the family would snap it up. But 
the city cousins remained inert. 
To be sure, it had for a long time 
been relegated to the barn. Oats 
had been stored in it at some 
period, and now the whole thing 
was deep in dust and dove feath- 
ers and squirrels’ nutshells. Alto- 
gether it was not a seemly object. 
Also we gathered from the in- 
difference of the cousins that it 
was not made of precious woods. 
But from the point of view of 
Hewlett! It was the right size; 
and indubitably it had an upstairs 
to it; and the bread board would 
serve as a drawing board; and 
when he outgrew it his little sister 
could inherit it from him. More- 
over, our friend who repaired 
old furniture had been engaged by 
Gregory to take in his truck 
whatever Lucinda might care to 
buy, and put it into’ proper 
condition in his shop. She would 
not be obliged to take that dubious 
conglomeration of dust and feath- 
ers to the house. Lucinda offered 
three dollars for it; and our 
reputation for charity, or insanity, 
was made. 

Riding home from an auction 
where you have come upon a 
‘find’! Can there be any more 
irresponsible delight?) Home we 
went through the June dusk 
and through the June dust — of 
that crooked upland road. And 
as we looked back to see that gay 
little kitchen cabinet coming 
along over the thank-you-ma’ams 
with such a quaint expression 
upon its cupboard doors, | am 
sure we could not have felt more 
uplifted if a whole regiment ot 
mahogany secretaries and Shera- 
ton sideboards had been careening 
behind our car. 
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Won Style Gniters 


the Sun Room 


ECORATED in the modern manner, your Solarium 
will become a smart, comfortable, and altogether 
alluring retreat. Furniture of the new designs illustrat- 
ed, with draperies and rugs to harmonize, will effect 

this transformation. 
The pieces shown are of all-rat- 










tan construction—the new vogue in 


solarium furniture—finished in nat< 


enameled cane in bright colors, and upholstered in a fine imported 
fabric. SonssCunningham rattan designs are protected by patent, 
and the purchaser should guard against imitation by looking for 
the nameplate on the bottom of each piece. 

SonssCunningham furniture is built for those who seek originals 
ity of design, the finest quality of materials and workmanship, 
and unusual upholstery combinations. It may be seen in the most 
representative display of designs and color combinations in the 
Sons«Cunningham Showrooms, where you are cordially invited to 
call. Purchases may be made through your dealer or decorator. 


A portfolio of colored prints and other 


mailed upon re- 


Lustrations Wiit 08 


eipt of t wenty cents—sta mips or coin, 


cel, 


Sous — Cunningham 
Reed & Rattan Co, Ine. 


ESTABLISHED 1886 
MADISON AVENUE 1 


ar 
at 46tb Street 


383 New YORK 
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EXTRUDED | 
Aluminum 


SCREENS 


The Screens | 
That Slide 
Like Beads 
on a String 


| prop ne they slide up 


and down or sidewise, 
screens that don’t slide 
easily are a pest. Such is 
so if there is “give” to 
their frames. Or warps or 
twists. Faults that are bound 
to come to most any wood 
or thin metal frames, sooner 
or later. Orange Extruded 
Aluminum Screens are of 
rigid, bar metal. A special 
aluminum alloy the same 
as used in the rigid partsof | 
air-planes. They are welded § | 
at thecorners and hold their 
given shape under the most 
trying conditions. The rust- 
free, platinum-like surfaces 
of the frames and guides, 
offer no frictional sliding re- 
sistance at all. Your Orange 
Extruded Aluminum 
Screens will slide at the 
slightest pressure of your 
fingers. Use coupon below. 
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Send me the facts about 
Orange Aluminum 
Screens for homes. 
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BRINGING THE House Up To DaTE 


(Continued from page 759) 
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Hanainos of turquoise-blue and old-ivory chintz with simple 
gathered valance are here used with ruffled glass curtains of flesh-color silk. 


Arden Studios, Decorators 


valance, nicely shaped to accord 
with the pattern of the fabric, is 
used with curtains that had to be 
short. You see there are occasions 
like this one when the short cur- 
tain is better than the long. 

Bay windows have always been 
a problem, and we never used to 
know what to put in them. In one 
old-fashioned house | know, where 
there is a nice bay window with a 
pleasant view in each of the four 
downstairs rooms and the corre- 
sponding rooms above, the whole 
space of each bay is filled with a 
most undecorative radiator. You 
cannot get near the windows to 
look out, and it is only in the sum- 
mer time when cretonne-covered 
boards are placed over the radi- 
ators, making somewhat high but 
excellent window seats, that any- 
one enjoys these windows. Surely 
that house needs bringing up to 
date. A delightful bay window is 
shown in the room decorated by 
Miss de Voo. What a splendid 
place for a writing desk! To make 
this group harmonious with the 
other windows in the room, long 
straight curtains were hung at 
either side of the bay. The cur- 
tains are very decorative in them- 
selves with their edging of bands 
of the same striped taffeta applied 
contrariwise. They repeat the 
brown and rose tones of the room 
and give pattern and self-interest 
to an otherwise plain bay window. 
Perhaps that may be the solution 
for your bay window, too. If it is 
in the living-room, you can use a 





different type of desk which blends 
with the whole character of the 
room, or possibly a deep chair and 
a small table and lamp beside it. 
If it is in the bedroom, you might 
try the dressing table there. 

In this effort to bring the house 
up to date you may want to try 
one room completely decorated in 
the contemporary spirit. Softly 
shading walls running from dark 
to light or from dull gray-blue to 
rose or some such color combina- 
tion can be found in wallpapers. 
The furniture in the room should 
all follow the same modern trend, 
though this wall treatment is 
quite possible with some tradi- 
tional styles. Such a room is 
shown on page 759. Everything 
is in the spirit of to-day, color- 
ful, comfortable, and distinctive. 
In so many of the contemporary 
rooms no valance is used, but here 
is one which is most effective. 
With the curtains it serves as a 
frame for this double window and 
for the strategically placed dress- 
ing table. The shading of the 
taffeta, which is somewhat lost in 
the folds of the long full curtains, 
is emphasized in the valance, 
whose sharp points trimmed with 
wooden beads make it more im- 
portant, quite in the spirit of this 
age of wood and metal. Inside, 
are soft figured silk glass curtains 
and Venetian blinds. That is an 
excellent window treatment for 


a modern room, and one that can 
be adapted to many traditional 
styles as well. 
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Make your Fireplaces 
smoke-free, double-heating 


When building new fireplaces, simply 
specify the Heatilator before construc 
tion begins. If you have an old fire 
place that smokes or does not really 
heat the room, an experi- 
enced mason in your city 
can remodel it with a 
Heatilator in one or 
two days... . Every 
Heatilator-built fire- 
place burns without 
smoke and gives at 
least twice as much 
heat from same fuel. 
Savings cover cost. 
Satisfaction is fully 
uaranteed. Write 
08 particulars. The 
Heatilator Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Heatilator 
Fireplace Unit 


Heatilator Company, 596 Glen Ave., Syracuse, N.Y. 
Without charge or obligation please send fullparticulars 












and nearest dealer’s name. We plan to: build........ 
remodel (which?)........++++ fireplaces. 
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| Important Biographies 


LARSON, DUKE OF MONGOLIA 


By Frans August Larson 


Between Larson and the Mon- 
gols is an intimacy akin to 
that of Colonel Lawrence and 
his Arabs. Extraordinary ex- 
periences have befallen him 
and this book records them 
with zest. 
$3.50 


A FIGHTING PARSON 
The Autobiography of 


Alexander Irvine 


What a life! There’s matter 
here for half a dozen biog- 
raphies. At every turn of the 
story's road the reader pauses 
and says to himself, ‘‘a man 
has passed this way.”’ 
83.00 
ATLANTIC BOOKS 


Published by 


Little, Brown and Company 
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Abreast of 
Fashion 


For fashion’s lengthened silhouette 
. we've create mew sizes in 
Closgard Zipper Wardrobe 
. each with the exclusive Clos 
gard truss frame and hanger that 
Tapures lifetime service. 
Closgard Zipper: Bags bring you 
daintiness, beauty and _ scientific 
srotection. 
tach Closgard Zipper Garment 
Bag is all-proofed against odor, 
dampness, moths, dust, insects, 
rodents, and fading from light 
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One of the most interesting and 
valuable home reading courses 
ever created. .-. 


that will give you 
knowledge that will add vastly 
to your enjoyment of life, that 
will be of great prac tical value 
and that will equip you to prac- 
tice a fascinating profe ssion if 
you so desire. 


The booklet is free 
__SE ND THIS COUPON NOW 


A course 
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BEATING AROUND THE BusH 
(Continued from page 752 


Like the manners of past 
generations, the scarlet flowering 
quince (Cydonia japonica) is out 
of fashion. Despite this fact it is 
most beautiful in flower, hardy 
and reliable. 


MONG the viburnums, in 
addition to carlesi, which 
admits of no comparison and 
which is most unviburnumlike, are 
the common snowball (V. opzlus 
sterile) and the V. opulus (Euro- 
pean cranberrybush), whose fruit, 
like currants in color and gloss, is 
very decorative in the late au- 
tumn. The snowball is too well 
known to require description — 


what would Memorial Day be 
without it? It suggests warm, 
pink-faced, white-dressed little 


girls marching cemeteryward bear- 
ing thousands of its blossoms for 
the decoration of soldiers’ graves. 

Our native elder suffers from an 
inexcusable lack of the attention 
it deserves, perhaps because of its 
commonness. | know of a chateau 
in Normandy that is hedged by 
elder for a mile along a highway, 
and its owner assures me that 
when in blossom it is a hedge to 
take one’s breath. The birds are 
greedy for its berries, which may 
be dried for their use in winter 
and are hungrily picked up; jelly, 
the 


too, is sometimes made of 
fruit, but neither it nor the wine 
that is more frequently manu- 


factured would impel me to grow 
elder for culinary reasons. 

The various honeysuckles (Loni- 
cera), frequently sold mislabeled, 
are valuable because of the 
earliness of the gauzy clouds of 
pink and white flowers. They are 
rampant in growth and_ will 
quickly screen an unattractive 


View. 
The rose-acacia (Robrnta_ bis- 
pida) bears pale rose flowers 


precisely, save for color and lack 


of fragrance, like the locust. It is 
of brittle spindly growth and 


seldom reaches a great height. If 
you like pink flowers, and few of 
us do not, they are entrancingly 
pretty, 

Another native, 
(Amelanchier), and 
indigenous Judas-tree 
quastrum) both grow to the height 
of small The shadblow 
makes an especial appeal to me 
because of the extreme 
of its flowering, and on cold nights 


the shadblow 
the equally 
(Cercts stlt- 


trees. 


earliness 


in spring the white cloudlike 
masses of its feathery flowers 


It has a 
*hard- 
able to 


appear almost luminous. 
virginal look, but it is a 
boiled’ virgin’ perfectly 
withstand coldness. 

1 find the Judas-tree 
difficult to transplant, an 
tion which can best be done in the 
but its buds, resembling 


most 
oOpera- 


spring, 


drops of blood along the stems, 
and its myriad carmine-pink flow- 
ers make it well worth repeated 
attempts. Legend has it that 
it was upon this tree that Judas 
hanged himself, though why drops 
of blood should suggest a hanging 
| know not. 

M. Lemoine, famous for 
his lilacs, pe and mock- 
oranges, is responsible for dozens 
of varieties of the latter, and each 


justly 


*onles, 


seems lovelier than the last. Per- 
haps the best of them all is 
Virginal, with huge, alluringly 


scented, semi-double flowers,which 
are produced not merely once 
during a summer, but repeatedly. 
Manteau d’Hermine, very dwarf 
and double, is both unusual and 
attractive. The botanical name 
of this shrub is Philadelphus, not 
Syringa, which belongs to the 
lilac, though for some reason is 
often applied to the mockorange. 

The several Spirzas are richly 
deserving of planting and yield, 
save for an inopportune frost, 
quantities of white flowers vari- 


ously known as_ bridalwreath, 
Aaron’s-beard, and so on. They 
are more or less sprawling in 


growth, but indispensable. 
There are numbers of excellent 


flowering crabs (Malus) which 
make strikingly beautiful trees, 
and the odor of their roselike 


flowers is almost as delicious as 
the fragrance of our _ priceless 
native crab, Malus coronaria. 


HE thorns (Cratzgus), while 

scarcely shrubs, afford many 
desirable varieties. The English 
hawthorn, white, double white, 
and double scarlet, — though it 
isn’t really scarlet, but a deep 
carmine-pink, — to mention a few 
of the almost innumerable ex- 
amples of thorns grown, for ex- 
ample, in the Arnold Aboretum, 
have a charm of their own. The 
trees the most winsome 
shapes and they are of ironclad 
hardiness, while the blossoms and 
fruits are indefinably fascinating. 


grow in 


Among my aversions is the 
hydrangea. For a flower its ug- 


bsolute, and the 
covered with 


liness to me Is ; 


blooms, too often 

August dust, are assaultingly 
tawdry. The advice I have 
frequently ‘Plant well back 
in the intervals between other 
shrubs,’ is wisely given. H. pant- 
culata grandiflora, while not the 
least offensive, Is the one most 


usually grown 


As to the French hlacs, ‘neither 


time nor space’ would suflice for 
me to sing their charms thes 
are all wonderfully lovely, from 
the old-fashioned single mauve, 
whose odor breathes a thousand 
memories to f us, to the new- 
est hvbrid. The hlac has few 
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ELIZABETH LEONARD STRANG 


Tue after care of newly planted trees and 
shrubs is as important as the initial work 
of setting them out. Large specimens must 
be guyed with wires.to stout stakes or 
the swaying of the wind will loosen and kill 
them. Use hose pipe where the wire touches 
the trunk. In cleaning up do not heap the 
surplus soil around the roots of the plants. 
| have seen valuable evergreens killed be- 
cause buried two inches too deep. Even 
after the plants put forth new leaves and 
have apparently made a start, it is necessary 
to continue the watering. Sometimes they 
shrivel and die without warning, so continue 
to soak, not sprinkle, two or three times a 
week during the hot weather, and poke 
holes in the balls of earth to be sure that the 
water actually penetrates. 


e e e Fertilizing at the time of setting out 
is not absolutely essential, as the plant can 
more readily assimilate it after it has recov- 
ered from the shock of being moved. In no 
case must manure touch the roots. Bone 
meal or well-rotted manure can be used be- 
low the roots, particularly in trenches for 
hedges, but some authorities prefer to apply 
it above the roots so the rains can wash it 
downward. Evergreens should have no 
manure unless it be very old, but they thrive 
enormously on bone meal alone. 


e@ e@ @ Pruning at the time of setting out is 
no longer as drastic as was once considered 
necessary. The plant cannot manufacture so 
much sap if its leaf area is too much reduced 
and will not grow so fast as one pruned less. 
Often the strongest buds are at the tips of 
the branches and if you cut them off the 
plant will start feebly if at all. Judicious 
pruning does not spoil the shape of the speci- 
men. Take out all dead wood and inside 
branches which cross or rub, with an eye to 
developing the plant into a tall, high-headed, 
or low, spreading form, as desired. Evergreen 
trees must have the leader carefully preserved, 
but the side branches may be lopped to en- 
courage a stocky growth. Rhododendrons 
and other broad-leaved evergreens we do 
not prune, or magnolias or flowering 
dogwoods. It is said that a holly tree newly 














PLant MATERIAL re- 


ferred to in the text can for the most part be 


obtained from the nurseries whose advertise- 
ments appear on these pages. For sources of 
those plants not generally carried write to the 
Readers’ Service Department, House Beauti- 
ful, 8 Arlington Street, Boston, and enclose a 


stamped self-addressed envelope. 


planted will die unless every leaf is picked 
off. I tried this, and the tree lived, but of 
course I cannot say whether it would have 
lived anyway. 





FADED 
TULIPS 


Now, so many people ask me 
what to do with tulips after they 
have faded. In a large perennial 
garden where they have been planted in 
scattered groups, it is only necessary to clip 
the seed pod and allow the tops to shrivel 
until they readily come away when pulled. 
The stem and one leaf, if desired, may be cut 
off to reduce the unsightliness. Or, each 
bulb may be lifted, and allowed to ripen 
elsewhere, being reset in the fall. This in- 
volves more trouble, but is possibly justifi- 
able when the dying stems make the garden 
untidy and you need space for setting out 
blooming plants at once. 








FILLING IN This is the month when we 
WITH ANNUALS do the annual filling in the 

perennial garden, for while, 
theoretically, perennials give us a succession 
of bloom, there is no question but that an- 
nuals do enhance the color effect. A broad 
simple scheme looks best — try a combina- 
tion of lemon marigolds and Salvia farinacea 
in clumps in the background, single blue 
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ING SHRUBS 


China-asters in the middle foreground, and 
face with the little golden Tagetes pumila and 
the luxuriant trailing violet of the moss 
vervain (Verbena erinoides). Or fill still 
more simply with giant zinnias in selected 
pastel tones, white, flesh, and salmon, buff 
and primrose-yellow. There will always be 
enough reversions to give a variety. 


e © e For the terrace try the orange or 
pinky-violet tree lantanas or the well-known 
Mayflower verbenas that may now be had in 
tree form. And do not forget to plan some- 
where a fragrant corner of lemon-verbena, 
Rose Geranium, lavender, mignonette, helio- 
trope, with, for evening, balcony white petu- 
nias, Nicotiana, and the night-scented stock. 





WHITE FLOWERING What a wealth of 
SHRUBS white flowering 
shrubs we have in 
June. Picture a combination of white fringe- 
tree; silverbell; pearlbush ; hybrid white lilacs; 
Philadelphus (Virginal); and some of the 
new spireas like S. trichocarpa, a new very 
hardy species which grows from four to six 
feet and blooms much later than the well- 
known S. vanhouttei or S. henryi, growing 
more vigorously to eight feet; the creamy 
cups of Magnolia glauca; Oxydendrum, or 
sourwood, with long racemes like lily-of-the- 
valley; the pure white of the silver Moon 
rose; snowballs; hawthorns; native elders 
and viburnums; balls of deutzia — we can 
never have too many flowering shrubs of 
white. 





e e@ @ One shrub new to me | mean to set 
out this year —the Fontanesia fortunei, 
which | saw as a shapely little tree growing 
here in Massachusetts, and am told that it 
has delightful white blossoms. 





YELLOW FLOWER- [¢ js interesting as well 
to work out a succes- 
sion of yellow flowering 
shrubs for the high lights or focal points 
of our shrubbery. Begin with Cornus mas 
and spicebush, then forsythia, of which 
choose the variety F’. intermedia spectabilis. 
The next showy (Continued on page 798) 
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Max Schling Seedsmen, Inc. 


58th St. and Madison Ave. New York City We ‘ 








A Garden Atmosphere 
to your liking 


—at nealewiiie cost 





It’s a simple matter, indeed, to 
have your own taste delight- 
fully reflected in your garden. 
Let us help you get away from 
the stereotype, the common- 
place. We are specialists in the 
manufacture of the finest per- 
golas, shelter and garden houses, 
enclosures, trellises, rose arbors, 
and other decorative features. 
We will make these to your individual requirements with the same 
care you would take yourself. Send 30 cents for booklet showing 
several types of our garden equipment. Hartmann-Sanders Co. 
Factory and Showroom: 2163 Elston Avenue, Chicago. Eastern 
Office and Showroom, Dept. M, 6 East 39th Street, New York City. 


HARTMANN-SANDERS 


PERGOLAS . COLONIAL ENTRANCES + KOLL COLUMNS 








No need to trust to shrubbery and hedges 
for seclusion. Page Ornamental Wrought 
Iron Fence (not steel) with its majestic, 
impressive lines, can surround your grounds 
with a barrier that is lasting and beautiful, 
furnishing the positive protection that 
shrubs can never afford. 


The Page fenced home is home to the 
boundary line. You feel encouraged to de- 
velop your grounds—to make them even 
more beautiful—to use them. And at the 
same time you provide a safe place for the 
children to play in—protected from swift 
moving traffic, stray animals, unwelcomed 
intruders, etc. 

Page Ornamental Wrought Iron Fence 
(not steel) is made in many interesting and 
pleasing designs. Page Chain Link Fence is 
available in either galvanized steel wire or 
Copperweld wire. 64 Service Plants erect 
fence everywhere. Write for name and 
address of plant in your locality—also for a 
copy of “Boundary Lines’’—an instructive 
booklet on property protection. Page Fence 
Association, 520 N. Michigan Ave., Dept. A-74, 
Chicago, Ill. 


INVESTIGATE! Page fabric available in 
Copperweld non-rusting wire—reduced up- 


keep—lifetime service. 
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(Continued from page 796) 


yellow shrub to bloom is the 
double kerria, and it is really 
almost as showy as the forsythia, 
but of a deeper yellow. 


eeetn June we have the 
lovely drooping clusters of the 
laburnum, rivaling the wisteria 
in size, and the little shrubby 
Potentillas, like tiny single roses 
of white or primrose-vellow. 


spaced carefully for their full 
development, then fill with small- 
er trees and larger shrubs spaced 
rather far apart, as they grow sur- 
prisingly fast. Then work down 
to the smaller shrubs and finally 
to fillers of herbaceous plants and 
ground covers. For example, rho- 
dodendrons spaced seven or eight 
feet apart may be filled with 
clumps of dwarf heather, daphne, 














thyme, and Sedum stoloniferum. 


Later the goldenrain-tree, or Koel- 
At no time will this planting look 


reuteria, gives us a shower of 
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dark brown stains which betray 
the ravages of the lace fly. If you 
turn over the leaf you will see the 


way of securing mass 
effects with shrubs, is being super- 
seded. Too often the thinning 


Bull Dog Cord is the new perfected 
garden hose that is built like a cord 
tire. Strong! Long-wearing! Layers 


® delicate bloom for nearly six sparse, but the rhododendrons ° 
r EF weeks, lasting until in August we will not have to be thinned just Your Beautiful 
= =. have the Hypericums, of which when they have become estab- Garden 
= variety H. kalmianum is particu- _ lished. e 
r=. larly interesting because of its .————— : This Is Your Hose 
| Tee glossy, laurel-like foliage. THE LACE Everywhere I go, at 
= FLY this season of the year, If you want your lawn and garden L 
< = A NEW The old rule of ‘plant I am certain to see beautiful and finely kept, Bull Dog = 
=. RULE thick, thin quick,’ by the rhododendrons marred by Cord Garden Hose is your hose. = 














was never done, and the result 
after ten vears was dreadful to 
contemplate, a fair outside with a 
mass of dead branches under- 
neath which could not be dis- 
turbed without leaving a yawning 
gap. A better way is to plant trees 


RACES AND TYPES 


BY STEPHEN F. HAMBLIN 


(Continued from page 769) 





creature. They tell you to spray 
with Sunoco oil, but as this comes 
only in gallon cans it seems ex- 
pensive for one rhododendron. So 
I bought a dozen small bottles of 
Evergreen plant spray, take them 
with me, and pass out as needed. 


OF GARDEN ROSES 


hardy, very robust, and deep 
rooted. The large single pink 
clustered flowers appear in July. 


of live rubber and tightly twisted, 
braided cotton cords are vulcanized 
into one inseparable wall. Flexible! 
You can twist and knot this hose as 
much as you please and it will not 
kink. This Bull Dog Cord construc- 
tion is not found in any other hose. 
Make it yours — for good gardens 
require good hose. 


The better garden implement dealers 
carry Bull Dog Cord. If your dealer is 
not yet stocked, send us his name 
and address — and yours —on a 
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of this group. Perhaps twenty 
named sorts have been grown in 
mild climates. For warm  win- 
ters this is the group of greatest 
promise. 


mostly recent sorts, as interest 
in this species as a parent has 
revived. 

American Pillar is a cross with 
Crimson Rambler, Max Graf 
with R. rugosa, Heart of Gold with 
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RUSTIC HICKORY 


The Furniture Beautiful 




















Rustic Hickory Furniture has enhanced the beauty of summer 
homes for over a quarter century. It is hand built by craftsmen 
from the choicest second-growth hickory, in 150 styles, for both 
interior and exterior use. Your choice of natural wood finish or 
harmonious color combinations. 


Rustic Hickory Furniture has everything — comfort, durability 
and natural beauty. Whether it be rustic bridge, trellis, swing, 
sundial, porch or interior furniture — it accords with Nature’s 
settings; by river, mountain, lake or sea. 

“Rustic Hickory, La Porte” is branded into every piece. 


Our big catalog is yours for the asking. Send for catalog L. 


RUSTIC HICKORY FURNITURE CO. 
LA PORTE, INDIANA 
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WILSON’S O. K. PLANT SPRAY 


Now is the time to spray your plants, flowers, shrubs and 
evergreens with Wilson’s O. K. Plant Spray... the 
nationally recognized standard insecticide for all flower 
and garden pests. It is highly effective, yet will not injure 
the most tender, young plants. It is harmless to humans, 
clean and easy to apply. For sale at all dealers, order your 
supply now. 
Recommended by the Officers of The Garden Club of America. 

1 quart $1.00 1 gallon $3.00 5 gallons $12.00 10 gallons $20.00 





aa s WEED KILLER is the answer to those obnoxious weeds, poison ivy, 

. simply dilute with water and sprinkle . . . 1 gallon $2.00, 5 gallons 
$8. 00. And then there is Wilson’s RHODY-LIFE, a wonderful soil stimulant 
(not a fertilizer) for making the soil acid or ideal for growing Rhododendrons, 
Azaleas, Laurels, Pines, Spruce, Blueberries, and other acid-loving plants. 
Wilson’s RHODY-LIFE may be applied at any time of the year . . . 100 pounds 
$5.00, 1,000 pounds $45.00, 2,000 pounds $85.00. 





“Insects and Their Control"’ is the title of a new book by Andrew 
Wilson illustrating the various insects and scale that attack plants 
and trees, with directions for their control. Price $2.50 postpaid. 


























Subscribers 


Are You Going Away? 


Let us remind you of two privileges 
I. Change of Address 


2. Suspended Service 


If you want HOUSE BEAUTIFUL to follow you through 
the summer months, let us know at once please, the new address, 
as well as the old. Change the address every month if you like — 
just let us know by the first of the preceding month, June 1 for 
the July issue and so on. 


But if you're to be constantly traveling, we will hold the issues 
for you until a specified date, and mail them all at once. Or, you 
may have your subscription extended to compensate for the 
missed numbers. Just let us know. 


HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 8 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. 
My present address is............... nears bs 


Send the magazine for months, beginning to 


Suspend service for months, beginning 


After___months mail all copies to J ---- seem anpans 
OR . 
Extend subscription months \ Pee UE Ree ee ena eae ey 


\| 
Signed 











The Flowers Won't Grow 
If Rover Can Help It 


Here's Rover. Nice dog. Gentle with chil- 
dren and all that. But, to tell the truth, 
Rover has a common canine fault... he 
just loves to bury bones in the nice soft 
earth of freshly-planted ftower beds. 





Keep Rover and his two-legged allies 
away from your ftower beds with an Afco 
Fence. With such a safeguard property 
is protected and trespass discouraged. 
Afco Fences are made in various types 
of Ornamental Iron and Chain Link for 
Lawns, Gardens and Estates. Afco Fences and Erecting Service are 
fully described in our new Catalog, which will be sent on request. 


AMERICAN FENCE CONSTRUCTION CO. 





522 Fitth Avenue - New York 
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Serpentine Garden Wall 
How To Have One 
a designed it for a 


‘ollege professor’s garden. Only 
one brick thick, but it has stood all 


these years, because Jefferson didit 
a certain way, with certain brick, 
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Wecantell you the way and secure 
you the identical kind of brick. 
Send for full particulars. 


Old Dirginia Brick Co., Salem, Virginia 
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Anthemis 
Tinctoria 











Here is a sen- 
sational de- 
parture from 
an old favorite 
form, bringing 
us a sturdier 
plant, bearing 
@ great abund- 


















flowers. Perry's 







Anthemis P 
Dright goldes Imagine your garden 
ioctl with an abundant 







inches in diam- 
eter, continu- 
ally from June 
to October. 
The delicate 
fernlike foliage , 

causes the plants to be among the most 
attractive in the perennial border. Does 
well most anywhere. Fine as a cut ae 
Strong, Vigorous, Youn Plants $1.00 
each, $10.00 per dozen, $75.00 per 100 


Dreer’s Garden Book 


Offers Roses in strong, two-y ear old plants, 
Hardy Perennials, Garden and reen- 
house Plants, Hardy Shrubs and Climbers, 
Water lilies and other Aquatic Plants, 
Bulbs, Choice Flower, Vegetable and Grass 
free on 
this 


supply of moisture all 
summer long through 
drought or dry spell. 

Imagine a garden 
where weeding is 
practically unneces- 
sary. | hese results are 
both — through 


the use of 


Letus give you complete information. Free 


sample on request.2-bushel package $1.50at 
your dealers, 25 cents extra for postage di- 
rectfrom us. 

Atkins & Durbrow, Inc. 
C-25 Burling Slip, New York, N.Y. 
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Seeds, Garden Requisites, etc. 
application and please mention 
publication. 
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ENRY A. DREER 


1306 Spring Garden St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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HE charm of living where the out’o'doors is part of 
the house is most satisfying when you are safe from 
intrusion. Stewart Fences of the new rust-resisting 
copper-alloy steel are most economical. ’ ’ ’ 


For catalogs and prices address 


IRON 
Sel 


THE STEWART IRON WORKS 
COMPANY, Inc. 


621 Stewart Block, Cincinnati, O. 
S-126a 
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RACES AND TYPES OF GARDEN ROSES 


(Continued from page 798) 


e ee Hysrip MULTIFLORA 
Rose (Rosa multiflora): Mult. 


The Polyantha Rose came from 
Japan about 1820. The panicles 
of small white flowers in June on 
long bramble-like canes were quite 
popular. A constant character is 


the comb-toothed stipules of each 


leaf. Doubled and colored forms 
appeared, and hybrids with gar- 
den sorts; but real popularity 
came with the introduction to 
England in 1878 of a double red 
from Japan, which was sent out in 
1893 in America as Crimson 
Rambler. From its seedlings and 
other crosses at least 300 sorts 
have been named, and 100 kinds 
are still growing. They differ from 
Crimson Rambler mostly in color 
or fullness of bloom. The best red 
is Philadelphia; for rose try 
Flame; for pale pink, Blush Ram- 
bler; and for white, Pemberton’s 
White. There are many purple 
forms, as Veilchenblau, and a few 
yellows, as Goldfinch. The Lam- 
bert group (as Trier) are medium 
growers, producing some bloom 
all summer, but of the small 
Multiflora type some fifteen are 
available. Truly ever-blooming 
are the climbing sports of the 
dwarf Polyanthas (eight sorts), 
giving the Polyantha clusters all 
summer. These are the most 
truly ever-blooming climbers, but 
the flowers are small. All these 
Multifloras have a small root sys- 
tem and are useless as cut flowers. 


@ e e By crossing small Multi- 
floras with garden types, at least 
fifty named sorts (of recent origin) 
are growing, and they are among 
the best of the climbers. The 
flowers are large, few or solitary in 
the cluster, blooming only in June, 
save a few exceptions. Try Paul’s 
Scarlet Climber or The Beacon 
(red), Roserie or Birdie Blye 
(rose), Tausendschén or Dawson 
(pink), Electra or Ghislaine de 
Feligonde (yellow), White Tau- 
sendsch6n or Bonnie Prince 
(white). As a group these are less 
high climbing and earlier in bloom 
than the large HW., and deserv- 
edly popular. Many more will 
appear. 


ee e HysrRip WICHURIAN 
Rose (Rosa wichuraiana): HW. 

Of equal importance as a parent 
of climbers is Wichurian Rose, 
also from Japan, about 1880, the 
hybrids beginning about 1890. 
The parent is a trailing vine with 
semi-evergreen leaves and small 


white panicled flowers in July. It 
has a deep root system, adaptable 
to any soil and dry weather. First 
came Dorothy Perkins (rose), 
1902, with Lady Gay and Far. 
quhar almost identical. These are 


of American origin. European 
breeders followed and now 100 of 


more are listed, most of them still 
growing. First choice is rather 
hopeless, but compare Excelsa or 
Arcadia (red), Dorothy Perkins 
or Minnehaha (rose), Debutante 
or Sweetheart (pink), Snowdrift or 
Mrs. M. H. Walsh (white). These 
are very vigorous plants, the new 
canes long and pliant, the small 
flowers in very large panicles. 
The peak of bloom is in July. 
Perhaps this group is sufficiently 
developed. M. H. Walsh was the 
chief originator. 

Crosses with HT. and similar 
types gave large Tea-like flowers, 
usually solitary, of many forms, 
from pure single to very double. 
The bloom is very heavy (in June 
or July), mostly on plants of 
enormous size. For Northern 
gardens they wholly outclass Cl. 
HT. in every way. At least 150 
names are listed by dealers — all 
really worthy of a place in a large 
garden. For red, Dr. Huey, Aunt 
Harriet, or Bess Lovett; rose, 
Christine Wright, Mary Wallace, 
or Alida Lovett; pink, Gerbe Rose, 
May Queen, or Dr. W. Van Fleet; 
white, Silver Moon, Purity, or 
Mary Lovett; yellow, Aviateur 
Blériot, Jacotte, Albertine, or 
Emily Gray. But choice is hope- 
less; many more of this group will 
yet be presented to us. 


e e e Hysrip MACROPHYLLA 
Rose (Rosa macrophylla): H. 
Mac. 

This is a stout, thornless species; 
and one hybrid, Auguste Roussel 
(1913), gives large Tea flowers in 
June only (pink), and rather spar- 
ingly. As it is thornless and high- 
branching, this sort is of great 
promise. 

For Northern gardens, in climb- 
ers, there are three lines of future 
endeavor — more thornless sorts, 
more hardy yellows, and particu- 
larly real ever-bloomers of the 
effect of Cl. HT. as grown in mild 
climates. This may be from 
setigera or wichuraiana crossed by 
Bengal. 

The omnipresent parents of 
bush roses are Bengal and Tea; 
of climbers are Multiflora and 
Wichurian. Strangely, these all 
came from the Orient. 
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NO. 68 - GAZING BALL 
10 IN. DIAM 
PEDESTAL 32 IN. HIGH 
COMPLETE 
$268 


NO. 41- SUN DIAL 
HEIGHT 30 IN. 
PRICE COMPLETE 
WITH BRONZE DIAL 

$23 


Primo Art Garpen Furni- 
TURE brings to you the charm 
of old-world gardens. It is 
really cast in stone; quickly 
weathers to the color of nat- 
ural stone; endures for genera- 
tions because not affected by 
heat, cold, frost or dampness. 


Write for Free 
Illustrated Catalog F 


PRIM? ART 


Cast Stone Garden Furniture 


PROVIDENCE -R°-1-U:S°A 








our friends with Gove's Hardy 

ermont Glads. Best of garden 
cut flowers — very easy to grow. 
Our special “‘get acquainted” offers 
will make you an _ enthusiastic 
“glad fan.’"’ Bulbs guaranteed to 
bloom first year. 

Large (1” to 2”) $3 
Vermont Bulbs 

This collection includes at least 35 
fine. varieties, in many shades of 
Red, Yellow, Pink, Blue, Orange, 
Smoke, White, all good ones but 
not labeled as to name. 50 for 
$1.75. ALL SENT PREPAID 
with complete instructions for 
growing prize-winners. I believe 
this to be the finest “glad” collec- 
tion offered anywhere. 

Specialty Collection 
fled Pink; EMILE 
beautiful A pricot-colored; 
GOLDEN DREAM, finest clear 
yellow; MARNIA, very large 
2 Orange. All five rare labeled 
varieties, $1. (regular $1.50 value). BOTH collec- 
tions prepaid, for 8 
Send for illustrated catalog ‘‘that is different,"’ listing 
over 300 of the world’s best varieties 
CHAMPLAIN VIEW GARDENS 
Elmer E, Gove, Box 86, Burlington, Vermont 








“Ghe 
Spirit of the Garden 


By 
Martua Brooks Hutrcueson 
A book remarkable for its con- 
cise and practical suggestions, 
brilliantly and entertainingly 
written, with 223 illustrations. 
$3.50 
AN ATLANTIC BOOK 
Published by Little, Brown & Company 
o— 











Make your garden the envy of 


ANNIE LAURIE, exquisite ruf- | 
E AUBRUN 
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GARDEN-MAKING STEP BY STEP 


BY DOROTHY M-P. CLOUD 
(Continued from page 767) 








foot deep, and a teaspoonful of the 
liquid is poured into it; the hole is 
then closed at once to shut in the 
destructive fumes. As it is highly 
inflammable it should never be 


used near any fite, not even a 
lighted cigarette. 

When diseases have once gained 
a foothold the affected plant tissue 
can never again be restored to 
health, so that the medication 
should be used as a preventive 
measure and as a means of con- 
trolling the spread of the trouble. 
Excessive moisture and heat, too 
much dampness and lack of sun- 
shine, or cold winds, provide con- 
ditions favorable to the devel- 
opment of disease spores. They 
may also make their appearance 
through the seed, tubers, bulbs, or 
plants which have been gathered 
from diseased plants and bulbs. 
Sometimes soil is infested with 
disease spores from fallen leaves 
from the affected plants. 


@ @ e Of the various diseases, one 
of the most frequent visitors in 
the garden is mildew. It looks like 
a powdery white substance on the 
foliage. Spraying with Bordeaux 
mixture is excellent and should 
be done once a week from about 
April 10 throughout the season. 
Dusting the plants with sulphur 
is a wise preventative. Fungtro- 
gen is a satisfactory fungicide and 
does not discolor the leaves as 
does the Bordeaux mixture. 

The damping-off fungus is a 
troublesome disease, especially 
with young seedlings when they 
are in a close atmosphere in 
frames. It is detected by the 
young plants growing sickly and 
patches of them dying out, and 
should be prevented by dusting 
the plants and the surrounding 
soil lightly with powdered sulphur, 
whenever the weather or other 
conditions are favorable for its 
appearance. 

Rust is frequently found on 
hollyhocks and phlox. It causes a 
rusty appearance on the leaves. 
Remove and burn any affected 
leaves, and spray with a fungi- 
cide. 

Delphinium blight makes the 
stems, and flowers turn 
black here and there. Hydrated 
lime scattered around each plant 
and cultivated into the soil, also 
a weekly or biweekly spraying 
with Bordeaux mixture, are the 
usual methods of control. Some 
gardeners believe that the use of 
manure encourages this blight. A 
really efficient spray for it is 


leaves, 


sorely needed, as in spite of every 
known measure of prevention it 
usually makes its appearance in 
every garden. 

The yellows attacks the plants 
every now and then, and is often 
seen in annual asters. As soon as 
a plant turns yellow it should be 


pulled out at once and burned, for 


nothing else will prevent the 
disease from spreading. 

Scale is an enemy of old roses in 
particular. Where it exists, the 
bushes or vines should be sprayed 
with lime sulphur. When the 
trouble has spread heavily the so- 
lution should be painted on the 
wood with a brush. Do not de- 
spair of an obstinate case, as scale 
can be entirely wiped out with 
perseverance. Euonymus is also 
very susceptible to scale. 

Black spot, a disease especially 
affecting roses, appears on the 
leaves, causing dark spots to form. 
By keeping the roses dusted with 
sulphur much of the disease can 
be avoided. Quite a remarkable 
remedy is to broadcast on the soil 
terogen in the fall and winter, 
and ferogen in the spring and sum- 
mer. These at the same time add 
fertility to the bed. 

To err on the right side, an all- 
round spray should be used every 
week. Pyrox acts as a fungicide 
and as an insecticide for tissue- 
eating insects, and by adding to it 
aphine or any other of the insecti- 
cides suitable for the sucking in- 
sects, most of the troubles above 
ground can be kept under control. 

A valuable seed, plant, and soil 
disinfectant has been found in se- 
mesan, which is a mercuric prep- 
aration. The directions for its use 
should be carefully followed. 


e@ e @ Certain principles must be 
borne in mind in the fight against 
garden pests. Any fallen leaves 
which might carry disease to the 
soil should not be allowed to lie on 
the ground, but should be gath- 


ered and burned immediately. 
The actual spraying is often care- 
lessly done; all parts of the plants 


should be covered with the mix- 
ture, especially the under sides of 
the leaves, which are so often 
neglected and are frequently the 
favorite abiding place of many 
garden enemies 

The drv forms of 
and of fungicides should be ap- 
plied preferably when the dew is 
on the leaves or after a rain, as 
they will then adhere to the plants 


insecticides 


better. A pair of bellows will 
spread the powders easily and 
thoroughly. A bucket pump ora 


knapsack sprayer will serve ad- 
mirably in applying the liquid 
kinds. 


jand mail coupon today!) 
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LWAYS 
GREEN! 


| @Perhaps you have wished for a 
| fresh, green lawn as rich and luxu- 
riant as English lawns. Our dry 
summer months make it impossible 
for your grass to have that con- 
stant supply of moisture so neces- 
sary for a cultivated lawn. 


@Gardener labor and hose u 
keep is expensive; water bills 
mount. When the hose is dragged 
back and forth promiscuously om 
one spot to another it is impos- 
‘sible to distribute the moisture 
| scientifically and economically. 
|@Tuompson Conceatep Lawn 
SPRINKLING Systems are installed 
| to last permanently. You can water 
| your entire estate with the turn of 
the control. Water is saved, yet 
‘each blade of grass receives the 
|RIGHT amount of water. Hose up- 
keep is eliminated. Gardener bills 
are cut down! 








Our new, free illustrated booklet shows 
you how easy it ts to have a Thompson 
Concealed Sprinkling System. Clip the 
coupon now for your copy of our booklet! 


Thompson 


Sprinkling ystems 


THOMPSON MANUFACTURING CO. 
2251 E. 17Tn St., Los ANcsxgs, Catir. 
Please send me your new, free booklet 
without any obligation on my part. 
(Sign your name and address on margia 
H. B.-6-30 
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Superlative 


TULIPS 


We epecialize in the 
importation of the 
choicest Dutch bulbs 
for discriminating 
amateur and profes- 
sional gardeners. 
Judicious selections 
of rare beauty, at 
Unusually Low Prices 
for tulips of the 
highest quality. 








They are All in Our New 
CATALOG 


We Should Like to 
Send It to You. 
Rich Illustrations. 
Clear Descriptions. 
Our advice about 
planting. Please ad- 
dress, Cheswick, Pa. 


Schenley 
Gardens 


Incorporated 


GENUINE DUTCH BULBS 








SCHENLEY GARDENS 
Cheswick, Pa. 


Please send me your new catalog. 


BEATING AROUND THE BUSH 


BY 
WILLIAM D. IRVIN ARNOLD 
(Continued from page 795) 








enemies and no faults, requires 
but little care, and offers its 
entrancing flowers in abundance. 
One can’t have too many of them. 

In the main, roses are scarcely 
to be considered among hardy 
shrubs, but I grow the hybrid 
perpetuals in clumps in_ the 
borders with success; old Mme. 
Plantier, the older Provence rose, 
General Jacqueminot, Paul Ney- 
ron, and Frau Karl Druschki are 
all very hardy and undemanding. 
Another very hardy rose is the 
York and Lancaster, striped and 
mottled red and white and semi- 
double. It is quaintly charming 
and, though centuries old, is not 
common. 

It may be that we, in this 
country, are a bit lacking in 
originality in gardening, but since 


none, or few, of us have a wish 
to attain the effects produced, for 
instance, by Le Notre, at Ver- 
sailles, it is perhaps the wisest 
plan to plant what most pleases 
us where we wish it to be. 


@ e e With the very formal type 
of garden | have had little to do. 
I object to an effect too arrangé. 
If one has taste in things horti- 
cultural he may accomplish much; 
if one has not he is, after all, 
pleased with what he has done — 
‘a poor thing, but mine own’; 
there is a world of satisfaction in 
that and there is a world of 
pleasure in gardening. 

After all has been said, it is 
really difficult to disfigure a 
landscape by planting flowering 
shrubs, provided they are not 
planted singly on a broad expanse 
of lawn, thus creating the effect 
of spottiness, for a good lawn, 
like good wine, ‘needs no bush.’ 
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It often ha 
wun! that 
ndely ¢ 
bird house Made byrne ea 
experienced builder wi 
hang vacant all s 
Bird after bird will e 
ine it, talk it over with 
mate and then fly away and 
, _ build a nest under some 
eaves, You wonder why. Birds like 
: Thee eels a their little peculiarities, 
rant a certain size. i 
openings, etc, ae “_ 
Song Birds Prefer Dodson’s Houses 
because Mr. Joseph H. Dodson, America’s f 
most authority on birds, has Studied 
thelr habits ig = years and builds 
1ouses and shelters as i 
want them, cms 
Send for his in- 

















Wren Louse }0' 






Houses are priced Del 
\\from $2.00 0 $150.00. startin Hogse 

JOSEPH H. DODSON, Ine, 
227 Harrison St. Kankakee, Ill, 
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GENUINE DUTCH BULBS 














i Write Today for Your 


Complimentary 
1930 
IRIS Catalog 
from Carl Salbach’s 
California Gardens 


listing superb, new, rare varieties culti- 
vated by one of the West's leading origi- 
nators, and bred in the land of sunshine! 


CARL SALBACH 


Originator and grower of New Varieties 
652 Woodmont Avenue _ Berkeley, California 





























WATER LILIES 
Tropical and fancy 
Goldfish 
Everything for your pool. 
Catalog with 100 illustra- 

tions free. 
BELDT’S AQUARIUM 
2141 Crescent Ave. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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Eos 
Bs Swe ks 3 KS 
8 different for $1 
Your choice of 100 varieties. Only large 
plants shipped. Send for list to make your 


Selection. Also bargains in peonies. 
WEED’S GARDENS, Beaverton, 


=~ 





Oregon 





Steiner Electric Lawn Mower 


Mows quicker, better, easier. 16-in. for $, 00 
* home use. Highest grade. Guar- 45 
anteed motor. Write for circular H. 
Steiner-Fulton Products Corp. 





5751 Easton Ave. St. Louis, Mo, 


THE “UNE 
BY MARY P. CUNNINGHAM 


(Continued from page 776) 








stock with Bristol Fairy gypsophila 
in a glass container. 

3. Purple petunia, pale pink Drum- 
mond phlox, and buff Drummond 
phlox. 

4. Orange and yellow calendulas in 
black vase. 

5. Pink snapdragon, white larkspur, 
and blue Limonium latifolium. 

6. Scilla hispanica with poets nar- 
cissus and Mayflower verbena (forced) 
and dark purple petunia (forced). 

7. Pink, white, coral, long-spurred 





GARDEN 


columbine with a base of maidenhair 
fern. 

8. Red tulip, Pride of Haarlem, 
white stock (forced), Bristol Fairy 
gypsophila (forced), annual red lark- 
spur (forced). 

Nore: Annuals in these combina- 
tions are greenhouse grown. 


GARDEN TERMS EXPLAINED 

‘Parasite’: A parasite is a living 
organism which takes its food directly 
from another living organism which is 
called its host. 

Mistletoe is a parasite and lives on 
the branches of trees. Common dodder 
is a parasite of clover and other plants. 
Rusts and other fungi are also 


parasites. 





: Kills Dandelions Easily 


Marvelous New Treatment 
? DOES NOT KILL the GRASS 


Simple and easy to use. Quick and 
permanent results. Non-poison- 
ous, Just sprinkle your yard with 
ANDELEX, and PRESTO!I- 
Dandelions wither up and die, 
Rid your lawn once and for all of 
these obnoxious pests, and havea 
dandelion-free lawn. Users say: 
“‘Dandelex is the right thing at last 
to rid us of dandelions.” ‘Send me 
another bag.” “‘I got g results 
with Dandelex.”’ And so on. Tell your 
neighbors about this scientific prepa- 
ration, and club together getting speci 
prices on quantity lots. Liberal sup- 
ly, 20 pounds, enough for ave! 
ave beau 
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3 \ lawn, only $2.98. 
’ uw een grass. Satisfaction 
anteed or your money back. Order At Once! 
MISSION LABORATORIES, Inc. 
561G Grand, Kansas City, Mo. 











_ THE LITTLE 
GARDEN SERIES 


Edited by | 


MRS. FRANCIS KING 


1. Tue Littte Garden 
By Mrs. Francis King 


2. DesiGn IN THE LitTLe GARDEN 
By Fletcher Steele 


. VarIeTY IN THE LitTLE GARDEN 
By Mrs. Francis King 

4. Peontgs IN THE LittLe GARDEN 

By Mrs. Edward Harding 


5. Tue Lirrte Garden For LITTLE 
Money 
By Kate Brewster 
6. Roses iN THE LitrLe GaRDEN 
By G. A. Stevens 
7. Tue Litre Kitcuen Garden 
By Dorothy Giles 
8. Iris In THE LittLe GaRDEN 
By Ella Porter McKinney 
9. SprinG IN THE LitTLe GarDEN 
By Frances Edge Mcllvaine 


$1.75 each at all booksellers 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
PRESS PUBLICATIONS 


Published by 














Little, Brown and Company | 
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Ne of the most popular forms of architecture today is Qutch Colonial. Unfortunately, 
highways, neighboring countrysides and estates are not always in harmony. There is 
no more charming way to blend your property with its surroundings than with the French 
| Provincial Woven Wood Fence. It not only creates harmony but stands as a sturdy sentinel 





protecting your grounds from the passing and trespassing world. 


No painting or upkeep is required, for it is staunchly impervious to wear. Made of live 
chestnut saplings, woven with Copperweld rustproof wire and sold with a fifteen-year 


guarantee by the Rober: C. Reeves Co., its sole importers. 


Write for literature describing this fence and other Reeveshire products, sent without obligation. 


French Provincial 


Woven 
A Reeveshire. Product 


C. REEVES CO., 101 Park Ave., New York City 


and largest distributors of wooden fences in America 


Wood Fence 
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KILL INSECTS 


with 


EVER GREEN 
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EVER GREEN—the Garden Cop—will protect the beauty of your garden 


OUR plants and flowers cannot come to beautiful maturity 
unless you protect them from insects. EVER GREEN is easy 
to use and will protect the beauty of your garden during May, 
June, July and August. Start using EVER GREEN before insects 
start their destructive work. It kills insects. It is non-poisonous 
to humans, birds or pets, and absolutely will not harm the ten- 


derest bloom. EVER GREEN is approved by noted scientists and 


den supply depart- ER aE EN 
ments of your seed, V ay Baseeon 


NON- POISONO'S 1 INSECTICIDE Uvestocn esas aa 


hardware, drug and “a meanre } 
PROTECT YOUR GARDEN fineesieine 


depr;tment stores. naenty 


is used by leading flor- 
ists. You can buy 


EVER GREEN in gar- 





a 





Use any spray ..... 





If your dealer can’t supply you send 35cts. for 1 oz. size to McLAUGHLIN GORMLE® KING CO., Minneapolis, Minn 
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en in the 
DRIEST WEATHER 


you can have 


No more waiting for rainfall — or laboring with hose — Gre 





Skinner System concealed irrigation provides effective for the asking. / 
rainfall to keep lawns luxuriant — gardens beautiful, at These i interesting 
the mere turn of a valve. A quarter century of pioneer- covering 
ing and developing have made Skinner the outstanding every phase of 
line of watering equipment, endorsed by leading growers watering 













and estate owners everywhere. 
Skinner System can be installed in your lawn or 


garden at a surprisingly low cost. Write for our 
booklet “ RAIN" today. Free for the asking. 


Skinner Rain- Skinner System 
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Rust-proof ‘lanks of 
EVERDUR METAL 


now available in Gas Water Hearers 
made by AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 





| oe Metal (strengthened copper) is the 
latest development for Tanks of welded con- 
struction. It combines the strength of steel with 
high resistance to corrosion. These properties and 
its weldability led the American Radiator Company 
to adopt Everdur for special model Hotcoil Gas 
Water Heaters. 

EVERDUR has been subjected to every con- 
ceivable test and Hotcoil Heaterswith Everdur Tanks 
have given perfect service in all sections of the country 
during the past year. Each welded Everdur Tank 
is tested to 300 pounds pressure. 

Brass pipe is now in general use everywhere. Used 
with a rust-proof tank, rust troubles are completely 
eliminated from the system and a plentiful supply 
of clear, clean water is assured. 

The durability of Copper and its alloys saves 
upkeep expense, It will pay you to select equip- 
ment, such as a water heater, on the basis of durability 
instead of price. The American Brass Company, 


General Offices, Waterbury, Connecticut. 





EVERDUR... Strengthened Copper 


anew ANACONDA METAL 


. 
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The Orchid design is exceptionally beautiful in hollow-ware. All 


the exquisite pieces are pictured in the Book of Orchid. Send for it. 
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-_ is Orchid—a new and thrilling achievement in silver 
design ! 

Turning from period patterns and accepted traditions, the artist 
has taken an exquisite theme from Nature and interpreted it with 
consummate art. 

Beauty like this will live—as a solid silver pattern should — 
through changing vogues and passing fashions. And how perfectly 
this design, like lovely flowers themselves, adapts itself to any type 
of dining room. Was it not a happy inspiration which gave to this 
pattern the name of earth’s most precious flower—the symbol of 


the beauty, luxury and elegance of modern life ? 


Orchid’s Cost? So Moderate! Six teaspoons are but $11.50. 


INTERNATIONAL 


FINE ARTS 
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YOU can easily imagine the inconvenience and expense of pipe in your home that leaks! Concealed in 
walls, buried under floors, this pipe is hidden danger if it is of inferior quality. Property loss and 
family discomfort are often the toll of its presence. That is why your architect specifies Byers Genuine 
Wrought-Iron Pipe and your plumbing and heating contractor welcomes it. . . . It is the ultimate in 
protection. It is a standard specification in the construction of better homes everywhere, an investment 
in security and service when it 
replaces pipe that has failed to meas- 
ure up to the trying tests imposed 


LASTING PROTECTION 
OF BEAUTY AND CHARM womssarea 





Byers Genuine Wrought-Iron Pipe outlasts the structures in which it is installed. Today wrought-iron 
over 100 years old is still rendering satisfactory service. It is the only metal that contains the Vital 
Element—silicate of iron—in quantity to successfully resist the corrosion of time. . . . In the rolling 
of wrought-iron, made from the scientific puddling of pig iron, the Vital Element divides into tiny 
ribbons, 250,000 and more to the square inch of metal, as impervious to rust as the silicate in glass. 
«+. The name “Byers” imprinted in the metal is your assurance of quality. The Spiral Stripe is further 


guarantee. If you would like suggestions on any pipe problem, we will take pleasure in aiding you. The 
benefit of our research on this sub- 


ject is available to you. We will be 























pleased to send you our booklet which 
tells more about Byers Genuine 
Wrought-Iron Pipe and its uses. 
A. M. Byers Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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AN INVESTMENT—NOT 
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WILLIAMS ICE-O-MATIC 


brings you a// these 
15 modern advantages 


CAPITOL 


ILLIAMS engineers worked 12 years, 

spent a good sized fortune, to combine 
the 15 most important features of modern elec- 
tric refrigeration. Now you can enjoy ail ad- 
vantages in this one new Ice-O-Matic! 

Williams Ice-O-Matic is different from any 
other refrigerator. You can see the quality dif- 
ferences when you examine these beautiful and 
convenient new cabinets. This new Capitol 
model Ice-O-Matic, illustrated at the right, is 
especially designed to give adequate food storage 
for small homes and apartments. The larger 
Ice-O-Matics, as pictured below, are propor- 
tionately low priced. 

A Williams Ice-O-Matic adds new zest to 
your housekeeping and brings you many new 
ways to tempt summer-wilted appetites. Best of 
all, thousands of owners say Ice-O-Matic liter- 
ally pays for itself by preventing food spoilage! 
Ice-O-Matic’s constant low temperature safe- 
guards your family’s health the year ’round. 
Mail the coupon now for further interesting facts 
about the ove new electric refrigerator which 
gives you a// these 1§ features. The coupon will 
also bring youa free book of newsummer recipes. 


Ice-O- Matic Division 
WILLIAMS OIL-O-MATIC HEATING CORPORATION 
Factory, Bloomington, Illinois 





Summer entertaining is much easier with the help of this larger 
Ice-O-Matic de luxe model. 





ICE-O-MATIC CAPITOL 
FEATURES 


| Unit on top or inside cabinet 


2 Hermetically sealed, accessible 
mechanism 


3 Greater refrigerating capacity 
4Forced circulation of cooling air 


5 Mechanism operates shorter time, 
uses less current 

6 Temperature control for quicker 
freezing 

7 Ample ice cube capacity 


SPorcelain lined cabinet — easily 
cleaned 

QThree-inch insulation — moisture 
proof 


[QRoomy, convenient food com- 


partment 

| ] Constant, healthful low temper- 
ature 

] 2Plugs into light socket—simply 
as a lamp 


| 3Satin finish hardware 


14 Quiet operation—no radio inter- 
ference 
[ 5Built Williams way for lifetime 
service . 
*>eRADIO oe 
Williams Oil-O-Matics 
SUNDAY EVENING, 7:30 to 8:00 (Eastern 
Daylight Time) NBC Chain, WJZ, WBZA, 
WBZ, WLW, WHAM, WJR, WGN, 
KWK, WREN, KOA and KSL. 
WEDNESDAY EVENING, 7:30 to 8:00 
(Eastern Daylight Time) KDKA. 
WEDNESDAY EVENING, 7:00 to 7:30 
(Pacific Time) KJIR, KEX and KGA. 
THURSDAY EVENING, 7:30 to 8:00 (Cen- 
tral Daylight Time) WGN. 


SATURDAY EVENING, 8:00 to 8:30 
(Pacific Time) KFRC, KMJ and KH J. 


















WILLIAMS ICE-O-MATIC 
NEW CAPITOL MODEL 


Convenient $ l 7 a and up at 
Payments the factory 






WILLIAMS 


‘OMATI(, 














TA ae noe ORR ae oe WS7G.650 7 
Send for Ice-O-Matic Recipe Book—It’s Free | 
Williams Oil-O-Matic Heating Corporation | 
Bloomington, Illinois | 
Please send me — without cost — your Williams Ice-O- | 
Matic recipe booklet. | 
| 

PII icecicininy anions ininstcchapsesetiaetentiapsesliatiigtcvmistamineoesstaia | 
Street ° : 
City State 2s | 
A et 2 EE eee a 
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Pia nt one of these ” harvest comfort 


7 and skillful planting brings a rich harvest yf — ever of these boilers you choose will bring a revelation 
beauty, indoors as well as out. Plant a Capitol boifér in comfort and heating quality. 
in your basement this summer; and next winter and es Convenient payments, if desired 
winters afterward, with the minimum of tending, it/jwill The initial investment need not worry you. Moderately priced 
yield a guaranteed return of even warmth and pledsant Capitol Guaranteed Heating, warranted 
healthful living. i in writing, can be completely installed for 
The Red Top, the Red Cap, thd Red _a few dollars down and a few dollars a 
Head . . . handsome, dependable; fuel- month, under the Capitol Deferred Pay- 
saving, they meet all heating needs in ment Plan. See your heating contractor. 
houses large or small. With equal effi- _ He will help you select the exactly right 
ciency, they burn coal, coke, oil, or gas. _ type and size, and arrange the financing. 


Serving Capitol Radiators, with their Let us send you our manual of better 





scientific attractive new designs, which- _ heating, “A Modern House Warming.” 


The Capitol Red Head The Capitol Red Top (above) The Capitol Red Cap 
To small homes this handsome heat-maker with Illustrated above is, we believe, the finest square Embodies every improvement known in round boil- 
rock wool insulation, brings radiator heat for boiler yet achieved. Rock wool insulation. ers. Rock wool insulation, the finest obtainable, 
littleif any more than the cost of your second choice Jacket in baked enamel. Porcelain enamel doors suggests its quality. For medium sized residences 


UNITED ,STATES HADIA TOR (GRPORA TION-DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


8 Factories and 35 Assembling Plants Serve the Country — For 40 years builders of dependable heating equipment 





THE PACIFIC STEEL BOILER CORPORATION ° 
Division of the United States Radiator Corporation, builds welded steel G WITH 
heating boilers for buildings of all sizes from bungalows to skyscrapers 


Capitol Boilers 


© 1930, U. S. R. Corp. AND RADIATORS 
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New BATHROOM FITTINGS 
by artists of America and France 





Spout from the Espa- Spout from the Eng- 
guol-Flamand group. lish Georgian group. 
Gold plated 


Gold plated 


Moderne- 
Clochettes 
le &S an d 
trim on a Cor= % 
with lavatory. 


Chromium plated 








Exquisitely fower-like Design 45 handles, escutcheons, 


shower. Even the legsof the Neumarare of related design 


BeavTirvt design brought new charm to bathroom fixtures. Why 
need the fittings remain commonplace? These Crane trimmings for 


lavatories, baths, and showers answer: ‘“They need not.” 


New, distinctive, they run the decorative gamut from antique to modern, 
period to present day. Trianon fittings, inspired by the exquisite ornamen- 
tal bronze in the palaces of Trianon and Versailles... Espagnol-Flamand, 
with the charm of fine metal work in a mansion of Madrid... Georgian 
... Moderne-Clochettes; twenty designs are offered, originated for Crane 
Co. in the Fontaine ateliers of France. No less beautiful and wholly 
American are the octagonal Design 40, the fluted Design 45, and the 
glass-handled Design 50, from our own studios. 


You will be interested in seeing these at nearby Crane Exhibit Rooms. 
A Crane Qualified Contractor-Dealer will make the installation, per- 
mitting you to pay monthly under the Crane Budget Plan if you desire. 





and spouts here adorn a Neumar lavatory, a bath, and 


Trianon legs and trim 
on a marble lavatory. 
Gold plating effectively 
brings out the delicate 
ornamentation 

















Interesting examples of the work of American 
artists are the Designs 50, 45, and 40. Note 
the pleasing effects of contrasting metal and 
crystal in Design 50; the exquisite filigree work 
of Design 455 the modern touch in the octagonal 
planes of Design 40. Platings may be gold, sil~ 
ver, or chromium, on a base of serviceable brass, 
applied by a special process to prevent peeling and 
assure complete coverage. 

Beneath the surface loveliness of all the fittings 
shown above, French as well as American, is 
such engineering quality as only the Crane 
Stamp assures. 


FIXTURES, VALVES, FITTINGS, AND PIPING, 


FOR DOMESTIC AND INDUSTRIAL USE 


Crane Co., General Offices: 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago + 23 W. 44th St., New York + Branches and sales offices in one hundred and ninety-four cities 
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METAL PROTECTION 
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“ Chsnee A. Faint Arch, 


th sides of Lumber 
luminum Paint 


aluminum paint retards moisture penetration and, 
nothergood paints. moreover, provides an excellent 
y stops there. The _“tooth’’ to which the succeeding 
coats of paint cling tightly, and 
_ therefore last longer. 

_ The best aluminum paint is made 
- with Alcoa Albron Powder, 
* mixed with a suitable vehicle 
“made by most every reputable paint 
manufacturer. 

a repenetration. Aluminum Company of America 
9 out from both does not sell paint. It does manu- 
umber, the top facture Alcoa Albron Powder 
which your paint contrac- 
tor can buy from most paint 
manufacturers, jobbers or 
dealers. Be sure he specifies 
and secures “‘Alcoa Albron 
Powder’’. , 
Ask for a copy of the book- 
let, ‘‘Aluminum Paint, the 
Coat of Metal Protection”’ 
ALUMINUM COMPANY of 
AMERICA; 2423 Oliver Bldg., 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA. 


LCOA ALBRON 


POWDER FOR 


t MINUM PAINT 
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New BATHROOM FITTINGS 


by artists of America and France 
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Spout from the Espa- Spout from the Eng- 

gnol=Flamand group. lish Georgian group. . '/f- ; : , 

Gold plated Gold plated - ae oe = = this 





Trianon legs and trim 
on a marble lavatory, 
Gold plating effectively 
brings out the delicate 
ornamentation 





“ a 
Moderne- »* 
Clochettes ™ 
legs and ¥ 
trim on a Core Exquisitely fower-like Design o5 handles, escutcheons, 
and spouts here adorn a Neumar lavatory, a bath, and 
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a ‘4 shower. Even the legsof the Neumarare of related design 
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BreauTiru design brought new charm to bathroom fixtures. Why 





need the fittings remain commonplace? ‘These Crane trimmings tor 


lavatories, baths, and showers answer: ‘They need not.” 





New, distinctive, they run the decorative gamut from antique to modern, 


period to present day. ‘Trianon fittings, inspired by the exquisite ornamen- 





tal bronze in the palaces of ‘Trianon and Versailles... Espagnol-Flamand, 


with the charm ot tine metal werk ina mansion of Madrid... Georgian . i 
c g examples of the work of American 

... Moderne-Clochettes; twenty designs are offered, originated tor Crane = 4”#sts are the Designs 50, 45, and 4o. Note 
: . . . ; Sa ie 7 ae the pleasing effects of contrasting metal and 
Co. in the Fontaine ateliers of France. No less beautiful and wholly crysta/in Design 505 the exquisite filigree cork 
of Design 453 the modern touch in the octagonal 


American are the octagonal Design 40, the fluted Design 45, and the alates of cen des, Diasianseeandvanla ok 


ITnterestin 


cer, or chromium, on a base of serviceable brass, 
} p77 } . 
applt ad ) Va Special process t ) prevent peeling a nia 
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glass-handled Design 50, from our own studios. 
You will be interested in seeing these at nearby Crane Exhibit Rooms. , __, op a 
« ¢ Beneath the Surface loveliness Of all the fitti NOS 
A Crane Qualified Contractor-Dealer will make the installation, per- #40: adie, French as well as American, ' 
- ; : . od . such engineering quality as only the Crane 
mitting you to pay monthly under the Crane Budget Plan it you desire. stamp assures. . 


“iCRANE-» 


FIXTURES, VALVES, FITTINGS, AND PIPING, FOR DOMESTIC AND INDUSTRIAL USE 


Crane Co., General Offices: 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago + 23 W. 44th St., New York + Branches and sales offices in one hundred and ninety-four cities 
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Prime both sides of Lumber 
with Aluminum Paint 


Gallon for gallon, aluminum paint 
costsno more than other good paints. 
But the similarity stops there. The 
difference lies in the pigment. 


The pigment of aluminum paint is 
composed of minute, flat, very thin 
flakes of pure aluminum. As it is 
applied, most of these flakes ‘‘leaf”’ 
together, overlapping and building 
up a tough coat of metal protection 
which checks moisture penetration. 
With moisture kept out from both 
sides of all new lumber, the top 
coats of paint are protected 
against both peeling and 
cracking. The cause of paint 
failure is eliminated. 


When repainting, either the 
inside or the outside of your 
home, use aluminum paint 
asan undercoat, putting the 
finish paint coats over it. 
Then, as in the case of new 
construction, the metallic 
pigment of aluminum paint 


ALCOA 


POWDER 





retards moisture penetration and, 
moreover, provides an excellent 
‘tooth’? to which the succeeding 
coats of paint cling tightly, and 
therefore last longer. 

The best aluminum paint is made 
with Alcoa Albron Powder, 
mixed with a suitable vehicle 
made by most every reputable paint 
manufacturer. 

Aluminum Company of America 
does not sell paint. It does manu- 
facture Alcoa Albron Powder 
which your paint contrac- 
tor can buy from most paint 
manufacturers, jobbers or 
dealers. Be sure he specifies 
and secures *““Alcoa Aibron 
Powder’’. 

Ask for a copy of the book- 
let, ‘Aluminum Paint, the 
Coat of Metal Protection”. 
ALUMINUM COMPANY of 
AMERICA; 2423 Oliver Bldg., 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA. 


ALBRON 


FOR 


ALUMINUM PAINT 
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Time, That Tough Old Tester of everything in this world, writes the final “Okay” on the i 
materials that go into the house you build. For Time alone can tell whether those materials for Your Protection, 
are worthy—whether they will serve you faithfully through the years, or whether they will This Indented Spiral 
cause you expense and trouble long before your house has completed its allotted span. Forever Marks 


In the important matter of piping, so vital to the permanence of any building, Time has Al a 






spoken clearly. His verdict—today as eighty years ago—is Genuine Puddled Wrought 
lron for lasting pipe economy and satisfaction. No other pipe material has proved so suc- 
cesstul in withstanding a// the attacks of Time and his henchmen. 

Reading 5-Point Pipe is made of Genuine Puddled Wrought lron—that rust-resisting, 
strain-defying metal. That is why you can forget pipe repairs and replacements for the rest 
of your life, on the day you install it. 

Use only Reading 5-Point Nipples with Reading 5-Point cms aaenie 
Pipe... you'll know them by the indented spiral band. Ae wRoucHT ff 


READING IRON COMPANY, Reading, Pennsylvania 
GENUINE PUDDLED WROUGHT IRON 


EADING PIP 


DIAMETERS RANGING FROM ¥% TO 20 INCHES 





Science and Invention Have Never Found a Satisfactory Substitute for Genuine Puddled Wrought fron 
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What a Proot 


0 efficiency and economy ! 
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For our illustrated 
booklet, address Sec- 
tion Q-6, Electric Re- 
frigeration Depart- 
ment of General Elec- 
tric Company, Hanna 
Building, Cleveland, O. 


Nt a cent paid for service by a single owner. What a proof 
that the refrigerator which costs you less to own is the 
General Electric! What a proof that the Monitor Top—that 
small round casing on every General Electric Refrigerator—is 
your unfailing safeguard against trouble, worry and expense. 
In the Monitor Top the entire mechanism, with a permanent 
oil supply, is sealed in steel, so that moisture, dirt, rust and 
trouble can never get inside. Operation cost is but a few cents a 
day. And not one owner has ever paid a cent for service. What 
a proof of General Electric economy! 

General Electric cabinets are all- 
steel. What a proof that they are 
built to wear! They are raised well 
above the floor on legs that allow 
ample space for sweeping under- 






GENERAL 


ALL: STEEL 


Of the hundreds of thousands 


of owners of General Electric 
Refrigerators not one has paid 
a cent for service 


What a Proof 


What a Proof of 
Trouble-free Operation! 
Ina dramatic test to demonstrate the trouble. 
free operation of General Electric Refriger- 
ators, the entire mechanism was submerged 

in water—and it still ran on! 


What a Proof 


What a Proof of Durability! 


In General Electric Laboratories, tests were 
conducted to discover the durability of the 
doors, latches and hinges. The tests were 
stopped after a period equivalent to 30 years 
of wear! 





What a Proof 


What a Proof of Reliability! 


The General Electric automatic freezing con- 
trol was tested every 2, minute for a period 
equivalent to 465 years. At the end of that 
time, it was still going strong! 


Bi 
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neath. All corners inside the cabinets are rounded, for easy 
cleaning. And a world of extra food storage space is in these 
glistening white cabinets. What a proof of General Electric 
convenience! You'll find General Electric Refrigerators quiet 
—incredibly quiet—the day you buy, and always. What a proof 
of General Electric superiority! 

Prices start as low as $205 at the factory—and most people 
buy on our easy time payment plan. What a proof that any 
family now can own a General Electric! 


ELECTRIC 


Join us in the General Electric Hour, broadcast every Saturday Evening, on a nation-wide N. B.C. network 
36) 


REFRIGERATOR 
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AMERICAN DEAL 


RADIATORS pumens 


HM 





“Ideal” Redflash Boiler 

Completely equipped, automat- 

ically regulated, insulated and 
jacketed. For all fuels 





Fantom-the Recessed Radiator 
Conspicuous by its Inconspicuousness! 


This modern radiator conserves health... con- 
serves space ... and conserves the harmony of 
the finest interior decorative plans. 


Recessed conveniently into the wall, it becomes 
an integral part of the room, and a countless 
asset to its comfort; for its flat surface radiates 
pure, life-giving, radiant heat just like that from 
the sun, while a gentle curtain of warmed air 
rises through the grille work at the top carrying 
warmth to every nook and corner of the room. 


FANTOM by name as well as by nature... 
a radiator of high efficiency and low visibility 
.and offering the following advantages: 


It warms the lower part of the room in the “living 
zone’ with sun-like, radiant heat, as well as the 
upper “living zone,” maintaining a more uniform 
temperature and effecting a real saving in fuel. 


It is out of the way...space saving...inconspicu- 
Ous in appearance... conspicuous by its service. 


It can be painted to harmonize perfectly with 
any interior decorative scheme. 


The FANTOM is the model your Architect 
would choose for himself, and he will welcome 
your suggestion to use this type of radiation that 
furnishes perfect heat, saves room, and contributes 
to the beauty of home. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 





40 West 40th Street, New York 
SHOWROOMS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
DIVISION OF 


AMERICAN RADIATOR & STANDARD SANITARY CORPORATION 
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ls the bathroom the least 


attractive room 


Nolongeris it the fashion to neglect the possibilities 
of the bathroom as a beautiful interior. Architects 
and interior decorators are giving it quite as much 
consideration as the other rooms. Home ownersare 
replacing the old plumbing fixtures and refurnishing 
the bathroom to make it a worthy part of the home. 


The inspiration for this new trend in bathroom 
furnishing came from the finer forms and beauti- 
ful colors created for plumbing fixtures by 
‘Standard’ designers. The new “Standard” 
Plumbing Fixture designs reveal new beauty in the 
simplicity of their lines and the perfect balance 
of their proportions. 


When you are planning to remodel or refurnish 
your bathroom you are invited to visit a 


in your homee 


“Standard” Showroom to see these new designs 
in all the new and exclusive “Standard” colors: 
Ming Green, T'ang Red, Clair de Lune Blue, lonian 
Black, lvoire de Medici, Rose du Barry, Orchid of 
Vincennes, St. Porchaire Brown and Royal Copen- 
hagen Blue as well as white. 


To suggest the possibilities of the bathroom as 
a modern interior, the Standard Sanitary Manufac- 
turing Company has published the book “Color 
and Style in Bathroom Furnishing and Decoration.” 
It illustrates interesting arrangements of plumbing 
fixtures in bathrooms that are original both in de- 
sign and color harmony. A copy of this book and, 
if desired, the details of an easy financing plan, 
will be sent to you on request. 


Standard Sanitary Mf. Co. 


106 Sixth Street, Pittsburgh 


18 East 45th Street, New York 


SHOWROOMS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
DIVISION OF 


AMERICAN RADIATOR & STANDARD SANITARY CORPORATION 















Twin outlets are rec- 
ommended for twice 
the convenience, 


aus aay 

\ } 
4 General Electric 
Util.ty Fan serves a 


double purpose. 





The new De Luxe 
General Electric 
Cleaner—extra 
powerful. 
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You, too, can make your kitchen 


modern... by rewiring it 


Do you long for a kitchen that’s bright 
and “easy to work in”? You can have it 
in your present home. All you have to 
do is rewire the old one the General 
Electric way. 

You'll be delighted with the new cheeri- 
ness that good lighting and fan-freshened 
air bring. Plenty of outlets will provide 
convenient places to attach toaster, per- 
colator, dish washer and all the little 
motor-driven labor savers you need! 
Switches will be within easy reach. 


Guesswork doesn’t plan wiring 
like this. But the G-E Wiring 
System does. It enables you to 3 
enjoy in every room, all the home ‘ 





comfort, beauty and convenience that 
electricity offers. For the old house or 
the new, say to your electrical contractor: 
“Put in a G-E Wiring System.” 


You will get wiring materials of highest 
quality . . . protection against repair bills 
down through the years. And the General 
g y 
Electric name will add value to your 
> 
property. 


We'll be glad to send you our descriptive 
booklet: “The Story of Comfort.” 
Write Section G-906. 

* * * 
Join us in the General Electric Hour, 


broadcast every Saturday evening ona 
nation-wide N. B. C. network. 


GENERAL @Q ELECTRIC 


WIRING SYSTEM 











Every door should 
have a switch acces- 
sible to it, 





A General Electric 
Fan keeps the aur 


cool and fresh, 





An Electric Percola- 
tor brings good 
cheer to the break 
fast table, 








GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY . 


MERCHANDISE DEPARTMENT ‘ BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 











Hepplewhite might 


have created this 


distinguished chim- 


ing clock—except 
for its Telechron 


electric motor! 
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Tue LonDoN CABINETMAKER, who gave his name to some of the finest 
furniture of all time, would willingly stand sponsor today for clocks like 
Middlesex, above. Its design is true to the very best Hepplewhite tra- 
ditions. Its case of choicest Honduras mahogany has been carefully 
wrought, and hand-rubbed to a rich, mellow luster. Above its elaborately 
etched dial, a moving moon waxes and wanes with the days of the month. 
And every quarter-hour, from deep inside, comes the delightful melody 
of a full Westminster chime. @ Such things George Hepplewhite 
could understand. But not the uncanny accuracy of the time that this 
clock tells! Or the manner of its movement! For every Revere Clock is 
equipped with a patented, self-starting Telechron motor. Once set, and 
connected with the nearest electric outlet, it will mark the minutes un- 
erringly for days, weeks and years on end. Its precision is assured by a 
Telechron Master Clock which controls current flow at the power house. 
And all the annoyance of winding and regulating is ended! @ Middlesex, 
with Westminster tubular chimes, stands 7814” high and is priced at 
$430. At the right is R-630—a Colonial design in mahogany and 
bird’s-eye maple. 1414,” high, with Westminster chimes, it sells for $62. 
There are many other Revere Clocks, priced from $40 to $1200.*% They 
are illustrated in our booklet, “Observatory Time.” Write for it. 
Revere Clock Company, 452 McMillan Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
*The Warren Telechron Co., of Ashland, Mass., manufactures a full 
line of non-striking clocks at prices up to $55. 
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Designed by c.xowarp crane Architect 
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Diamond-leaded Fenestra Casements . . . as 
typically English as a country squire ... lend 
authentic atmosphere to this comfortable 
library, planned by C. Howard Crane of 
Detroit, with decorative suggestions by the 
Harry J. Dean Company. To harmonize with 
these beautiful steel windows, crewel em- 
broidered drapes are hung from an antique 
wrought-iron pole. Arched bookcases are 
sunk deep in the dark wood-paneled walls. 

But these Fenestra Casements are more than 
a delightful adaptation of the most modern 
type of windows to a period home. They are 
an excellent example of Fenestra possibilities 
in group effects. Separated by heavy stone 
mullions and extending almost the full width 











Easily opened 


Screens quickly 
without touching 


removed when 
washing windows. 





screens. 
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Fenestra 


FENWROUGHT CASEMENTS 
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cad C d. casement 
are the keynote of this English Library 


Decorative suggestions by HARRY J.DEAN COMPANY 
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of the room... they have perfect balance 
and proportion. 

A finger touch opens the swing leaves 
wide .. . closes them snug-tight against storm 
without the need of weather strips. There’s 
no warping, swelling, sticking or rattling. 
Glass may be cleaned on both sides from 
within the room. 


Now... complete with screens 
and through one manufacturer 


The latest Fenestra convenience is a heavy 
bronze mesh screen which fits flat against 
the window frame on the inside. For the first 
time, the swing leaves of a steel window may 
be opened or closed and securely locked 
through the screen but without touching it. 
The screen is almost invisible and built with 
the same care that characterizes Fenestra 
craftsmanship. 
Detroit Steel Products Company, 
2262 East Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Michigan. 
Gentlemen: 
Please send me without cost or obligation: ‘‘Dec- 


orating with Casements,”’ containing many beauti- 
ful color plates. 
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THE FINISHING TOUCH OF BEAUTY #£ AWNINGS 





Think of Awnings as they really are ... exterior decorations of 
variety, individuality, good taste. Landscape architects, decorators .. . 
authorities everywhere approve the use of awnings. They are truly modern 
in this very modern age. The wealth of new designs ... fabrics and 
fixtures . . - colors and combinations give you a wide range of choice. 
Select your awnings now for this Summer and many seasons to come. 
For lasting satisfaction, deal with a member of the National Tent and 
Awning Manufacturers’ Association. Let us send you the latest awning 


style book and the name of the Association member in your vicinity. 


NATIONAL TENT AND AWNING 
MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
417 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET + CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


The Association sponsoring this pro- 
gram is made up of leading awning man- 
ufacturers almost everywhere in North 
America ¢ They may be identified by 
the Association mark shown here @ @ 





The Pattern shown 
is Mohawk Imperial 
Karnak, No. 6036-A. 


W IAT a wondrous thing it is to be a homemaker! 
What joy to take a roof and four bare walls 
and mould them into Home! Through long fireside 
evenings to dream it through—to lay your plang 
for fresh home harmonies when Spring com 
back again! Is any task in life more truly creative? 


And now Spring’s in the air once more. Of 
course you're ready for it. There’s a living room, 
perhaps, that’s out of balance; some dark bed- 
room needs a brightening touch; a fresh note’ 
wanted here, a change of color there. 


No matter what your plans may be, let Natu 7 
point the way. She starts her outdoor symphonies, 
with the ground—and leading decorators follow” 
her example. They build home beauty from the” 
base, beginning with the floors. i 


So in your home. There are Mohawk rugs to 
give you just the right foundation. The new Spring” 
offerings are wide—lovely colors, patterns fresh” 
and charming, weaves so softly durable. See them) 
at your nearest Mohawk dealer’s. 4 


There is a copy of Mohawk’s new illustrated booklet, 
“Building Home Beauty from the Base,” awaiting your 
request. Send 25 cents in stamps to cover mailing. Ad- 
dress: Mohawk Carpet Mills, Dept. 560, Amsterdam, N. Y. 


MOHAWK. | 
Rugs & (Sarpets 














